











The Return of Marco Polo 





In this Issue: Who Pays the Freight? — Painting Your New 
Furniture — Feeding the Chicks — A Ranch in Hollywood 








Above is the 


A new room for your home— 
at surprisingly little cost! 


| YON’T you often wish you had 

“an extra room for company? 
Or because a growing family is be- 
ginning to crowd your present num- 
ber of bedrooms? 

That extra room 1s upstairs in the 
attic. Wall board nailed over un- 
finished timbers, quaint paper, soft 
curtains and a gay ‘Congoleum’ 
Rug will make it colorful and dainty 
at very small cost. 

In the attractive room shown 
above, the “Congoleum” pattern is 
KASHMIR (No. 562), just one of the 
many Gold Seal designs suitable for 
bedrooms. ‘There’s a design for 
every room down-stairs, too . 
neat effects... . glowing Orientals 

. new novelty designs. Every 
one priced within the reach of even 
the most modest purse, 
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’ Gold Seal Art-Rug 562 


With the colorful beauty of Gold 
1/ Art-Rugs come ease of cleaning 
and freedom from heavy sweeping. 
A few strokes of a dai. » mop 1s all 
the cleaning they ever 1.ced. They 
lie flat without any fastening too. 


4 ec ‘ 
And you can enjoy your “Congo- 


leum”’ Rugs for years. Their ability 
to withstand service is amazing. 
The exclusive Mu/ticote process 
builds wear-resistance right into 
them. All sizes up to 9 x 15 feet. 
Caution— lo protect yourse lf 


against substitutes, insist that the 
Gold Seal appear on the face of rugs 
you buy. This Gold Seal is known 
to millions of women as the mark of 
high quality and splendid value. 


Philadelphia, New York 


i Adlenes. Pittsburgh, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Rio de Janeiro 
1, Montreal 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN — 
Boston, Chicago, Kansas Ci 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, 

In Canada—Co 


coLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 


_ART-RUGS 


ngoleum Canada | imite 
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Ne* ousewife should be without a copy of “COLOR MAGIC IN 
THE HOME,” by Anne Pier« It contains many new illus- 

trations and helpful Suggestions, aS We ll as an ingenious chart 
of color harmony. Send this coupon for a free copy to Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 





This Gold Seal is an 
unfailing guide to the one 
genuine ‘‘Congoleum”’ 
Don’t be misled into buy- 
ing a substitute — insist 
that the Gold Seal appear 
on the rugs you buy! 




















Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no’ swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
is paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith hy we will make to actual 
subscri any loss sustained by ti 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 

. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and hono’ business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw — vertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This willsecure , 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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E get many compliments on the 

radio broadcasts that go out 

from stations WLS in Chicago 

and WFI in Philadelphia. If I 
only had room, I would print a few dozen 
of the letters. 

Listen in, Monday evenings at 6.15, Mr. 
Rummel over WLS; and Wednesday eve- 
nings at 7.15, Mr. Shoffner over WFI, and 
I’m sure you will be entertained and pleased. 


D° you find the race for President an 
interesting one? It seems very in- 
teresting to us, and we take a lively pleasure 
in conducting the Straw Vote, and figuring 
out what it foretells, if anything. 

The 40,000 votes that you will find tabu- 
lated on page 7 are very significant as far 
as they go, but I wish there were about 


State University, 
working pose 
on chemistry. Af- 
ter five years with 
the Santa Fe he 
operated a poul- 
try ranch near 
Petaluma, Calif, 
for six more. 
After that, Pro- 
fessor Kennard 
studied at Wis- 
consin and taught 
at Purdue, spe- 
cializing on ani- 
mal nutrition and 
ultry, and fol- 
D. C. Kennard owing a period 
with the Government at Washington he 
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The Farm Journal's poultry department 
has always been helpful and up-to-the- 
minute, and will be more so, if possible, 
under Kennard’s direction. 


ENDING back manuscripts that are 
not good enough to use 1s one of the 











ten times as many of them. There are took charge of poultry investigations at worst jobs an Editor has. You’d think 
something like 100,000 of we would get hardened, but 
Our Folks whose subscrip- on ee ~~ — — soft-hearted ones like my- 
tions expire with this issue, self never do. 
and as some of them won't } 8 I hate to send the stuff 
renew, this is the last oppor- Contents for Mare I, I92 back, no matter how bad it 
tunity I may have to remind is, and that’s a fact. 
them of the Straw Vote. Cover Design ...... Charles Henry Towne Sometimes I even catch 
Won’t you let me know , myself returning some article 
: aad 7 Ww - 
your present preference for Hie F pe etal 2 bard dg we me nee p- with the excuse that we “lack 
President? A ballot form is Wie is the President's Hau? 7 A Nick in Time............. 70 space.”” Nothing could be 
printed on page 7, for con- Who Pays the Freight? ' 9 PE a ele pone meee . more mendacious, whatever 
voumeee, Sut & eer A Bench in Hollywood 13 Phe Old Gray Rat 2.020. that is, you know, because if 
is just as good; better, in In the Spring 18 Reseating Chairs............ 72 e stuff was good enoug 
fant en it sawen o : > fsa fhe eee > One’s Own Folks........... 91 , ic 
fact, as it saves cutting up Extra-Dry Farming... 22 Little Drain, Big Profits.” 4 we would be tickled to death 
the page Baltimore’s Good Milk . 26 Sates in Hanes 98 to throw out something else 
- a on = Insuring Profits on Perishables 28 Opice in & Me eds cerones ~ . i 
No, fhe Farm Journ has Congress at. Mid-Gession 34 Odd Mention............... 101 and make room for it. Anc 
no candidite and is not in Rebuild the Old House? 47 Our Young Folks of course, any writer who 
politics. a Ant rons Laws. = Dares Giste and Proud of ft... 20 stops to think about it knows 
ae Ee , , Wideawakes Ais Birds....... 74 that, as well as we do. 
HE selection of “Master For Our Women Fade wt -_ RS La: ji So it’s a mistake, all 
Farmers’ in various states Jim and the Dancer—Fiction. 10 Remember This Date....._.. 89 around, aot on ge I = 
ach year is > new Smocking Made Easy....... 1 : it, just the same, sole 
a ain rricult ts Decadent Light—A Serial—V. 1 ees Sana ons I don’t? like > bet 
HiNgs in agri ure. . Paint Your Own Furniture 20 This and That forthe Gardener 51 ee , 
I think it is not generally Dishpan Dialogs. 24 Profits from Raspberries 56 people’s feelings. 
known that the idea was Toberame oi. 5 2. 4 
. . J Mot F the P 32 ry-Farming Fallacies....... y 
started in 1909 by that up- Semaditin tien Slextes 38 Sweet Clover—Why We Like It 62 ND now here’s another 
and-doing institution, the Pictures of Interest. . 40 Mixed Grains for Dairy-Farms 76 kind of cover picture, 
University of Wisconsin. We Bake a Cake. . .. 43 § Chestnut-Blight............ 93 that I’m sure you will like. 
Seventeen states are now Mag song: Soa ~ , __ Livestock ; The traveler returns from his 
using the plan, and I am in- Our Forefathers’ Food 75 LY etme rig ing Saved Time: = European trip, and makes 
terested to see that in many The New Style Trends 80 Sings Molbe..\i. <idstx 0. "53 quite a hit with pretty Miss 
cases the successful farmers bt Aaah died ay gl os: Butchering Late in Spring... 72 Peggy. But a Se ory 
equal or exceed The Farm TheChildren Dress Themselves 88 Poul at home, gets no thrill out o 
Journal’s ideal of ‘A Good Popular Booklets for Women. . 90 Newest in ay: SEE 78 it at all. : } 
Living and 10%.”’ In Okla- A Bathtub Reminder. ....... <4 Some say Yes, Some say No.. 3 Never mind, Bill. All that 
hand 4. Your Old Silk Dress......... 90 The Poultryman’s Mail-Bag 97 1a, ill be 
homa, for instance, the 18 Telling the Truth to Children. 91 Green Stuff for the Chickens. 100 are pory es A or! bet 
farmers earned an average G : out inside a month. 
; ; 3B eneral Editorials 
income of precisely 10.4 per Walt Masotiie:<....'+.5..-- 5 The Farm Market Going Ahead 8 Marco _ Polo, you know, 
cent, plus A Good Living for Your Little Wife ........... U1 Law-Making and Tariff,.... . s |} was the famous Italian who 
their families. Lavies Smee Bill. .. is fa oy oy 4 som. a: 8 vent all over nae, 208 wrote 
Six Selling Stu@ts........... é on't Care an ever Will... 8 a true book of his travels 
, filder Medals,............- 56 Fruit and Vegetable Selli co Se “ . 
PROMISED a portrait of en EM ic oben ayds cox that no one would believe 
Prof. D. C. Kennard, vour ied —E a _ until hundreds of years later. 
Next month we will print 





new Poultry Editor, this 
month, and some “Who's Who”’ stuff about 
his work and himself. 

He is a Kansas man, attended the Agri- 
cultural College and went through the 





Eatered as Second-class matter in ac 
cordance with the Postal Laws, it the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa.; Cima, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo2.; and La 
Crosse, Wis. 








the Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio, 
where h2 his been ever sinc. 

That’s a high-speed sketch of a busy 40 
years! The last seven years have been de- 
voted to very important studies of poultry 
feeding, raising and care at Wooster. Prob- 
ably Professor Kennard is best known for 
his “all-mash” system of feeding: but that 
is only one of a long list of studies and suc- 
cessful developments, 
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a cover in which an automobile and some 
hardware and some poultry are curiously 
mixed up. Loren Holmwood painted the 
pic.ure, and I am sure you will get some 
chuckles out of it. 





Editor, 
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NTIL the Eveready Layer- 

bilt “B” Battery was in- 
vented, the one-and-one-half- 
volt cylindrical flashlight dry 
cell was the unit of construc- 
tion. Fifteen of these cells 
connected in series and 
sealed in a package make a 
2214-volt “B” battery and 
30 of them make a 45-volt 








This is the patented Eveready 
Layerbilt, the unique “B”’ battery 
that contains no waste spaces or 
materials between the cells. No 
other battery is made like it. 


Eveready Layerbilt, which 
contains these highly effi- 
cient, patented cells. This 
is the longest-lasting, most 
economical and convenient 
Eveready “B” Battery ever 
produced. Like all other 
Eveready Radio Batteries, it 
provides Battery Power, 
which is pure Direct Cur- 
rent, silent, uniform, theonly 








battery. 
The only way these cylin- 
drical cells can be assembled in a 
box is to stand them side by side, 
connecting them electrically by 
soldered wires. This assembly un- 
avoidably leaves open spaces be- 
tween the cells. To hold the cells 
in place and prevent breaking the 
connecting wires, the spaces cus- 
tomarily are filled with pitch. 
Fully one-half of the cubic con- 
tents of such a battery is wasted. 
To avoid these disadvantages 
of the cylindrical cell type of 
construction the Eveready Lay- 
erbilt was designed. In place of 
the round cell we invented and 
perfected a square-cornered, flat 
cell. Such cells packed tightly 


Illustrated to the right is the cylin- 

drical cell type of “B” battery con- 

struction. Note the waste space be- 
tween the cells. 





together make the Eveready Lay- 
erbilt solid as a brick, no wires to 
break. Moreover, the flat cells are 
more efficient—active materials 
produce more current when in 
the flat shape than the same quan- 
tity of materials: produce in a 
cylindrical cell. 

For modern sets, use the 
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things you 


kind of current that gets the best 
out of a radio set. The remark- 
able Eveready Layerbilt gives you 
Battery Power for the longest 
time. When buying batteries, in- 
sist on the Eveready Layerbilt. 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York [Ij San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 








Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 
East of the Rockies 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated 
N. B. C. stations 


On the Pacific Coast 
8 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C. Pacific Coast 
network 





EVEREADY 
Radio Batteries 
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shouldn’t miss 
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‘By Walt Mason 


N March the climate has gone crazy; 
one day is sweet and calm and hazy, 
like something swiped from Indian 
summer; the next day is an old-time 
hummer, with howling wind which so in- 
tense is, it blows you through some barbed- 
A storm of hail comes down 
and pelts you, and then the tropic sun- 
melts you. No man can say just 
weather will be for two short 
hours together. We’re sunstruck when at 
noon we're roaming, and we are freezing in 
the gloaming. Oh, March is fair and false 
and fickle, and puts all mankind in a 
pickle, and yet we take her tantrums grin- 
ning, all pleased that she enjoys her inning. 
The grim old winter’s gallivanting; that is 
the moral of her ranting. Some final fits 
this month is throwing, to celebrate old 
winter’s going, and spring is smiling at the 
portal, and brings a balm to every mortal. 
And so we say, “Oh, March, go to it! You’re 
chanting winter’s dirge, beshrew it!’’ 


wire fences. 
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what the 
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High Farming at 
ELMW OOD-—rim Webb 
I think 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
I am old enough now, ink, 
not to be jarred very much by un- 


expected things that happen. 
But neither age nor anything else would 


. 


have been enough to keep me cool under 
the nasty experience I had last week. 

We were spending the evening with some 
friends who live near the edge of town (the 
county-seat), not far from a good-sized 
stream. We were laughing and talking 
when we- heard two shots down by the 
stream, and on going out on the porch we 
could hear somebody groaning. 

Well, that was not so good, and with all 
the murders and bootlegging and hold-ups, 
we judged it was a case for the police. So 
while Gladys telephoned into town, we 
grabbed a shotgun and a couple of flash- 
lights and started out down toward the 
creek. We couldn’t see anything, and the 
groaning had stopped. 

I guess we weren’t making very fast 
progress, for before we had gone far a 
couple of motorcycles came flying down the 
road, and there were a couple of state 
police, who happened to be in town when 
the phone call came. 

You may suppose that made us feel 
better, and with one of the police push- 
ing his motorcycle along, 
and throwing its strong 
headlight around on all 
sides, we got down to a 
patch of brushwood by the 
stream. 

Suddenly the cop said 
“‘Here it is,’ and fixed his 
light on the body of a man, 
lying on his back with arms 
outstretched. A funny chill 
came over me as I thought 
of some murderer, maybe, 
making his get-away 
through the woods. But 
when I said something 
about it to the trooper, he 


said, ““No, he did it him- 
self. It’s a suicide. Don’t 
trample the grass. Don’t 


step on the gun.” 

Sure enough, we found 
an old .32 with one bullet 
and two empty shells in it, 
lying where it had fallen, a 
couple of feet away. The 
man was shot through the 
heart. 

Pretty soon some other 
people came, and one of 
the police rode off to bring 
the coroner. I wanted to 
take Gladys home, but the 
other cop told me I had 
better stay till the coroner 
came, to be a witness. 





The coroner was almost an hour in getting 
there, so it was almost midhight when the 
business was finished. Several people 
identified the man, or rather boy, for he 
was only about 23 years old. ‘‘Suicide,” 
said the coroner, and he added privately to 
me, “I bet there’s some woman at the bot- 
tom of it. I’ve been on this job four years, 
and I’ve never yet seen a suicide case under 
30 years of age where there wasn’t some 
kind of female angle to it.” 

That is all there is to my part of the 
story, Mr. Editor. There was a “female 
angle” to it, so the coroner was right again. 
It seems this boy had been going around 
with a young married woman, separated 
from her husband, until she got tired of 
him and told him to stay away. 

He begged to be taken back, but the 
woman declined, and on that very day she 
had refused to talk to him when he called 
on the telephone. 

You get used to reading stories like this 
in the newspapers, and don’t think much 
about them, but I [Continued on page 7 
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What reason is there for hoofing it, when the rest of 
the business world drives a car? 
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A Trustworthy Car at a 
Noteworthy Price 


Berore you buy your new car this spring, 
it will pay you to see your Nash dealer. 


Nash prices probably will surprise you. 
They are very low, considering what you 
get for what you pay. 


And they are low because Nash is a great 
manufacturer headed by one of the ablest 
builders in the motor car industry, C. W. 
Nash. 


Only the best of everything goes into this 
car. The Nash Standard Six, for instance, 
has a big, powerful 7-bearing, 6-cylinder 
motor, when other cars at the price and 
above the price are still giving you only 3 or 
4 main bearings in their 6-cylinder motors. 


Furthermore, the Nash Standard Six engine is 
mounted on rubber and is full-pressure lubri- 


cated to every single bearing surface, exactly 
like the most expensive cars built today 


And this car is the only car at anywhere near 
its low price with so many refinements to 
add pleasure and safety to your travel: Alloy 
steel springs plus the latest type of shock 
absorbers; walnut finished instrument board 
with indirectly lighted panel; gasoline 
gauge on the dash; double beam headlights 
with steering wheel control; five steel disc 
wheels; and, above all, mechanical 4-wheel 
brakes with the famous Nash 2-way action, 
weather-proof and trouble-free. 


You can pay considerably more money for 
your new car and not get anywhere near as 
much as you do in the Nash Standard Six 
Sedan. Your Nash dealer will be glad to 
quote you the price delivered to your door. 
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New REDUCED Prices Effective NOW 
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"Ct)ho’s the 5 resident’s °, 


Latest Straw Vote figures seem to indicate that the Coolidge strength 
will be split between Ex-Governor Lowden and Secretary Hoover 





ERTAINLY no stronger evidence of the President’s the race several weeks ago. No other Democrats are within hail- 


» } popularity among farmers could be brought forward ing distance. 
é * than the thousands of votes that continue to be cast for It may be noted that both Smith and Hoover seem to command 
_ him in The Farm Journal’s Straw Vote. support from widely separated sections of the country. Both 
, Even though it is generally admitted that nothing have weak areas, the Governor in the states of the Old South, and 
short of a miracle could induce Mr. Coolidge to run again, Repub- the Secretary in the Corn Belt. 


lican farmers in all parts of the country still call him their first The popularity of Mr. Lowden seems to be somewhat more 
sectional. 72 per cent of his total vote is coneentrated in his 


seven leading states. As compared with this figure, Secretary 
loover’s first seven states give him only about 54 per cent 
of his total, and Governor 
Smith’s only 58 per cent. 


‘hoice. 

The latest Straw Vote figures, covering about 40,000 
votes, are shown in the accompanying table below. The Presi- 
dent still leads all other 









































Republicans, and Governor — 
Alfred E. Smith of New | Returning to President 
York has the place of honor . ° r Coolidge, it may be remarked 
umong the Democrats by an jf 2 = s : 3 2 +3 2 that the persistence of farm- 
° ° i : = — - a . . . . 
even wider margin. i E g i s 3 g ose 2 ers in voting for him is a 
The interesting question of — jj é iS ans ze « OOS & remarkable circumstance, 
the moment is, who is the | California 122 328 34 486 145 34 236 266 = 1,651 whether it indicates his own 
second best choice of the rank | Connecticut 21 342 12 72 5 4 70 43 569 = on ary 
econd best choice of Illinois 56 334. «195s 81:«i1,279 «124 «189-217-2475 great popularity, or the weak 
and file of Republican farm- Indiana 51 -242,—s«kssdDs«4SCCT”—s«dGL-S3808—1,525 ness of other candidates, or 
ers? At the time the Presi- Iowa 25 332 80 119 1,005 21 300 136 2,018 both. 
dent told the Republican Kansas s wrneia2isees 8s s+. ™ One out of every three 
aa ‘ . . entucky ‘ 7 5 235 2 5 5 2 . + . 
National Committeemen in | a : h 6 = a V a pe ~s Republican farmers is. still 
a ) %. ¢ ‘ * ez) ote i “ 
December that they ‘must {/] Maryland 22 119 5 55 14 a 169 voting for the President, and 
look for another candidate, Massachusetts 20 36-5505 12 163 7 +e 7 S04 it is likely that we shall 
he had polled 46 per cent Michigan 31 507 31 207 83 28 185 «138 —1,210 not know before Nove ’ 
> the: Seed aki nea ead Minnesota 52 387 «78«172,s 761 S366 HI -2,085 hecthees taki 4 November 
of the total Republican vote. ait ansiat 15 164 20 50 120 317 92 154 941 whether these conservatives 
In the last two months, Nebraska 145 344 130 130 482 220 311 640 2,411 will support the nominee of 
the President’s share of his New Jersey 15 475 i2 118 14 13 299 85 1,031 the party, if that is some one 
EN oi ; New York 591,514 S58 191 91 17 560 533 3,023 oh eg ” 
‘ : tes has > : , . “ a the al. 
pany s vous has been re North Carolina s «. 6 Mies A Se ae ee other than “Cal ’ 
duced to about 32 per cent. Nesth Galste, 20 88 15 48 2799 20.64 81 615 Readers should bear in 
Who got the rest? Ohio 90 1,006 191 517 332 77 374 1,537 4,214 mind that the Presidential 
Well, it looks as if Secre- Oklahoma % 188 16 & S83 2 51 12% 64 Straw Vote of The Farm 
tarv Hoover and Frank O Oregon 106 75 9 7 37 23 3 63 $18 Journal has been re kably 
~ pasa dy : Pennsylvania 97 1,632 149 504 122 68 432 706 3,800 . iat has been remarkably 
Lowden were splitting most | South Dakota 17 70 4 85 66 9 25 43 319 accurate in forecasting the 
of them Hoover had about Texas 85 632 24 227 99 195 295 647 2,204 election result. 
1214 per cent of the Republi- Virginia 6 Be neweSs 6S CUS It has not always been 
~ | | Washington 90 150 20 89 34 5 44 72 505 , ° 4 
can votes up to December, but West Virginia 13 (165 9 3 wb 9 51 153 ‘51 able to foretell the candi- 
he has had 19 per cent since — [}] Wisconsin 158 316 45 159 188 27 196 46 1,235 || dates who were selected by 
then. Governor Lowden had | Other states 426 1,011 83 413 301 115 219 626 3,284 the party conventions, since , 
‘ S > —) ; we = it - —— ee eS a ay eS - 7 oe 4 :. s ” . 7 , 
about 18 per cent in gen i Totals 1,820 11,893 1,386 4,538 6,262 1,793 4,988 8,043 40,723 dark horses” are frequently 
ber; and has had 24% per i successful. But after the 
cent since. It looks like a —— =! nominees are known, our 
fairly even split. Straw Vote has invariably 
Meantime, Senator Borah i- : 3] shown, since 1912, who would 
und Vice-President Dawes’ jj be elected to the Presidency. 
have also gained slightly AY a VY ft P laf We will continue to record 
‘ : y. ; 2 . Cc t 
Borah has moved up from | hh au 0 € OF ] CS7Z CV the views of farmers through- 
, +1 rT ee ‘ 1e > i 
6 to 6/2 per cent, and Dawes Mark X before name of candidate you favor. Mark only one name. out the spring. The ballots 
from 41% to 5 per cent, on are secured partly by mail, 
the same basis as the others. _| Borah, Wm. E. ) Hoover, Herbert C. () Reed, James A. and partly by the more 
tiene to nek aie 4b tae Coolidge, Calvin | Lowden, Frank O. —_(_) Ritchie, Albert C. Mahle muathiid of « deduamnad 
ee eS ee. ©) Curtis, CharlesC.° (© McAdoo, Wm.G. =) Smith, Alfred E. liable method of a persona 
us to the Democratic race. }] Dawes, Charles G. C) Norris, George W. () Willis, Frank B. inquiry by our representa- 
Governor Smith took a com- tives on R. F. D. routes, tak- 
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; ; with only one small snow, early in Decem- the down payment, and the agent was very 

High F arming ber, and the rest of the time mild and sore when he tried to cash the check and found 

2 Continued frum page 5 bright. January was more like October or that Peter's bank balance was only $2.08. 

' ; . November. There is still time for a flock The bank didn’t like it much, either, but 

tell you it is a very different thing when of blizzards, however, and I am looking for Peter said he'd rather go to jail than listen 


riddle of ayaa 2 = into the them any day. T. Webb. to that agent talk another minute. Some- 
middle of a tragedy like t al. . times the old sinner is not so dumb, at that. 
All this was a week ago, and things at cz 
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EImwood and vicinity are as quiet and 
peaceful as ever, so I am feeling all right A traveling real-estate agent came along last 
again. week and sold Peter Tumbledown a lot in There's no pleasure in loafing unless you 


We have had a remarkable winter so far, Lower California. Peter gave a check for have something you ought to do. 
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The Farm Market Going Ahead 


N editorial on this page is rarely addressed to any one except 
Our Folks—the six or seven million rural readers of The 
Farm Journal. 

We depart from this rule, however, to make to such business 
men as read these pages a suggestion in regard to the farm market. 

It is, that whereas certain sections of the farm area have been 
looked upon as the weak spots in the general structure of business, 
the time is probably at hand when it is the production of agricul- 
tural wealth that will be one of the chief pillars. In saying this 
we are paraphrasing Joun Moopy, who says “The strength of 
the agricultural situation should prove a sustaining influence in 
American business.” 

Where the general level of prices fell in 1927, farm prices gen- 
erally rose. Where the volume of production of merchandise fell 
off, farm production held up. Where industry in general lost 
ground, agriculture easily held its gains of the last few years. 

Absolutely, farming is in fairly good condition. Relatively, 
it has gone ahead strongly while industry has been going back. 


Law-Making and Tariff Tinkering 


HE customary period of backing and filling, of jockeying and 
bluffing, is drawing to a 
close in Congress, as this is 
written, and the question of 


Somethin g to Try? 


uncertain, and the best prophets are at sea. We can be sure only 


that the real excitement has not yet started. 


An Essential Farm Tool 
A far as farmers are concerned, the federal sales tax on auto- 
mobiles ought to be repealed, totally and at the earliest 
possible moment. 

CuesTerR H. Gray of the Farm Bureau Federation told the 
Committee on Ways and Means that the automobile was as much 
a farm necessity as any agricultural implement; and the only 
trouble with that is, he did not make it strong enough. 

Probably no one would put a sales tax on a tractor or a cream- 
separator. On a farm an automobile is a more essential implement 
than either of them. 


“Don’t (are and Never Will 


HERE is material for unlimited comment in the consumer’s 

objections to the present price of beef. The familiar principles 
of economic law appear in full action. 

A prolonged period of surplus supplies, a steady decrease in 
production with the marketing of breeding stock, a low level of 
retail prices, public indifference to the troubles of the stock- 
raiser; a falling off of the supply of beef, a strong advance in 
prices, an outcry against the 
price and quality of beef, 
threats of a boycott, public 
indifference to the real reasons 





what farm legislation (if any) 
can be passed, will presently 
be seriously before the law- 
makers for decision. 

As usual, the McNary-Hau- 
gen Bill is the most prominent 
and has the most determined 
and influential backing. This 
measure as re-introduced has 
been modified in two import- 
ant respects, and if the equal- 
ization-fee principle were also 
to be withdrawn, the pros- 
pects for its becoming law 
would be bright. 

It is precisely the equal- 
ization fee, however, that is 
regarded as the heart and 
essence of this surplus-control 
plan, and to leave it out 
would be, in the words of 
Governor LowpDEN, “not com- 
promise but surrender.” 

Meantime, Mr. Taner and 
the Grange forces are putting 
on much the most vigorous 
campaign that has been waged 
for the “export debenture’ 
plan. 

The newest factor in the 
situation, and one for which 
The Farm Journal is partly 
responsible, no doubt, is the 
consideration being given to 
drastic increases in tariff rates on agricultural products. 

It was Mr. E. Ciemens Horst’s striking article in this maga- 
zine last October, showing what an enormous volume of foreign 
stuff comes into the country free, or at low tariff rates, that focused 
attention on this subject. 

“The shutting out of imports of competitive farm products offers 
adequate, prompt and permanent relief,’ wrote Mr. Horst, and 
this view is apparently finding support in Congress. 

Administration leaders, however, are determined to allow no 
“tinkering with the tariff” at this ‘session, and as they control 
the House of Representatives, where any tariff change must start, 
the present prospect is unfavorable. Altogether, the future remains 
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Out of the volumes that 
. could be written arbund this 
= set of facts, we suggest only 
three thoughts: 

The consuming public ob- 
jects to paying any price, 
however fair, that is higher 
than that it is used to. 

The public can afford to pay 
any reasonable price for any- 
thing it really wants; and its 
memory is short. 

The public cares nothing 
for the interests of the pro- 
ducer, and has no fear what- 
ever of a food shortage. It 
will always be so. If the 
producer is to have his in- 
terests looked after, he himself 
must do it. 


Fruit and Vegetable 
Selling 


N another page of this is- 
sue, MAcDONALD Brown 
discusses the so-called “anti- 
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If national disaster would follow lowering of tariff rates, which 
is possible, perhaps the rates on farm products only might be 
raised—the low section of the wall built above the rest? 


dumping” act, whith has just 
been put into force, and the 
lively prospect of further ex-- 
tensions. 

It is needless to say that 
commission men and the entire distributing trade “‘view with 
alarm” any further federal regulations and restrictions. 

On the other hand, an inquiry which The Farm Journal made 
among farmers and growers in 25 states, a year or two ago, showed 
how shippers feel on the question. 64,531 farmers answered 
“Yes,”’ and 1,847 “No,” to the question: ‘Do you favor a federal 
law to license and regulate commission men?” 

Where a grower of fruits and vegetables sells as an individual, 
without the protection of a strong co-operative selling organiza- 
tion, he has always been at the mercy of the distributing system. 
There is abundant evidence that he knows it to his sorrow, and 
would welcome an experiment in federal legislation. 
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HENEVER the ques- 
tion of freight rates 
on agricultural prod- 
ucts is raised, some 
one generally rises to 
say that freight rates are of no con- 
cern to the farmer, because it is the 
consumer who pays the freight. 

An opposite party contends that 
the farmer pays the freight. 

As in all such cases, there is also a 
third group, who, finding disagree- 
ments, conclude that this is a con- 
troversial subject which can not be 
correctly answered. They usually 
decide that both parties have a great 
deal of merit in their arguments, and 
let it go at that. 

The ancestors of these people were 
the ones who concluded, when there 
was controversy about the shape of 
the earth, that both the “flattists”’ 
and the “roundists’’ were probably 
right. 

Farmers may not be able to refute 
the profound economic theories, but 
they know who pays the freight. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that 
what pass as fundamental principles 
of economics are often rules appli- 
cable only to large-scale manufac- 
turing establishments. Falling into 
this error, some very distinguished 
economists have made the statement 
that the consumer always pays the 
freight. 


Let us state, at this point, the 
fundamental principle. It is, that 
any resistance to be overcome in 
production or distribution has no 
effect whatever on the price to the 
consumer, until it reduces supply. 


Consumers will take a given supply 
of a product at a given price. They 
will not pay any more for that supply. 


If prices are raised, some of the supply will remain unsold, and 
prices will have to fall if the surplus is not to go to waste. 


Buying a Quart of Strawberries 


HEN the consumer looks at a box of strawberries, he does 
He looks at the berries, and 
looks at the price, and it is the total price that decides how 
many he will take. Supply and demand govern consumer’s price 


not ask to see the freight bill. 


The consumer gives no considera- 
tion to the cost of production, the 
cost of distribution, the need of the 
railroads for more revenue, the 
need of the railroad workers for 
a higher standard of living, or 
the need of the farmers for money 
with which to pay taxes. He does 
not even consider the needs of the 
rural church 

Price determines whether the con- 
sumer will take the strawberries, and 
what the farmer gets is the con- 
sumer’s price, less all distribuling 
charges. 

If increased freight rates result in 
a decreased supply reaching the con- 
sumer, then, and not until then, is 
any part of the freight passed on to 
the consumer. When, and to what 
extent the consumer pays the freight, 
therefore depends on how soon and 
how much production is reduced. 

When freight on apples is raised, 
how soon can production be re- 
duced? In New York State, apple 
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CH, reigh t? 


Somebody, pays it—that's plain enough— 


but who is it? 


‘By G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson 


The farmer or consumer? 
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FREIGHT RATES AND FARM PRICES 
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trees do not reach their prime until 
over 55 years of age. Western New 
York has not been settled long enough 
to know how long the trees will live. 
If orchards are once set, production 
is determined for many years to 
come, and an increase in freight rates 
must be borne by the farmers for an 
indefinite period. 

If the farmers fail to set out apple 
trees because of freight rates, some 
effect will begin to be felt in 15 to 
25 years. To be sure, some reduction 
of supply may come because of 
neglect of orchards. 

If freight rates are raised after a 
potato crop is planted, there will be 
practically no effect on the supply 
marketed, unless the charges are so 
high that it does not pay to dig and 
ship the crop. An increase in rates 
on potatoes will, after some years, 
result in such a reduced supply that 
the freight will be paid by the con- 
sumer. 

In the 15 years before the war, 
prices and wages rose materially, 
but the great increase in the volume 
of freight handled per mile of track 
made it possible to maintain stable 
freight rates. The increasing volume 
of business and increase in efficiency 
made it possible for freight rates 
to decline compared with prices. 


Unstable Prices Throw Rates 
Out of Adjustment 


UCH violent changes in prices as 

have occurred in recent years 
throw prices and freight rates out of 
adjustment. Freight rates, then, 
follow prices very slowly. In 1919, 
when prices paid to farmers for farm 
products were 115 per cent above pre- 
war, freight rates had risen only 31 
per cent. In the fall of 1920, just 


after the agricultural depression began, freight rates were ad- 
vanced to 76 per cent above the pre-war level. Freight rates 
were raised after prices had begun to fall. 

These very slow changes 
changed only after innumerable conferences. If other economic 
conditions should be stable for 25 years, freight rates and prices 
might come into adjustment. 

When prices rise rapidly, 


are due to the fact that rates are 


railroads have a hard time. When 
prices fall, railroads profit. Average 
prices of 20 railroad stocks in 1919 
were 34 per cent below pre-war, 
but in August, 1927, they were 28 
per cent above pre-war. 

Freight on agricultural products 
amounts to about a billion dollars a 
year. This represents about 10 per 
cent of the value of all products sold 
by farmers. 

In 1923-24, the Class 1 railroads 
received nearly 20 per cent of their 
revenue from agricultural products 
which represented only 11 per cent 
of the tonnage. A study should be 
made to determine what part of the 
necessary revenue of railroads should 
be obtained from agricultural, and 
what part from other products. 

To compare farming with indus- 
trial establishments, which produce 
on order and can at once shift the 
freight to the consumer, only causes 
confusion. A steel corporation can 
at once add freight to its prices (if 
the increase [Continued on page 59 
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F only you knew how to dance!” 

The discontented frown that Jim had grown to fear 
was on Bella’s pretty pink-and-white face 

Frowning or smiling, Jim thought her perfect. He 
was continually marveling at her loveliness, her eyes 
like blue corn flowers, her cupid’s-bow mouth, her fluffy yellow 
hair. Her smart frocks’ and smarter city ways intrigued him. 
It seemed to him miraculous good fortune that he had won this 
wonderful creature’s consent to marry him. For what had he, a 
rough mountaineer, but recently come to the city and working in 
a factory, to offer her? 

That he was big, with powerful shoulders, the fruit of boyish 
battles with the plow in stony mountain fields, was a fault, ir 
Jim’s eyes. He would have had himself shrunk, if he could 

And his face. Jim thought little of it, but women turned to 
look after him in the street, sometimes, appraising his thick, 
waving, reddish-brown hair, trustful hazel eyes, clean-hewn 
features and strong chin. 

Bella was one of these, and finding that his boarding-house 
was nearby, she had schemed and achieved an introduction. And 
presently an engagement. 

But all was not well. In the midst of her triumph, Bella knew 
that she was ashamed before her friends of Jim’s ill-fitting clothes 
and unpolished manner. He couldn't dance. He couldn’t play 
cards. He wasn’t skilled in small talk. Why, he didn’t even 
know how to make love. Just sat dumbly looking at her, wor- 
shiping her with his eyes when she wanted him to hold her close 
and kiss her 

Then, too, he worked in a factory { common workman 
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IM and the 


Illustrated by W. VICTOR GUINNESS 


her pretty frock), the amused smiles and remarks of her friends 

As Bella flashed him an irritated glance, Jim flushed. uncom- 
fortably aware of his social shortcomings. Conviction grew in 
his mind, and became determination. He mustn’t keep dis- 
appointing her. He must learn to dance. 

HE next evening found the big mountaineer, in his Sunday 

suit, embarrassed but determined, buving a ticket at the office 
of the dance studio, recommended to him by his young super- 
intendent at the factory. 

Inside, he stood helplessly looking at the gay scene. Girls in 
gossamer dresses floated about in the arms of languid, graceful 
youths. Couples were seated at little tables under the pink- 
shaded lights, consuming enticing-looking drinks from tall glasses. 

Jim apologized profusely to the slim girl in a simple evening 
gown, a single strand of pearls about her throat, who presently 
was attempting to guide his awkwardness over the floor. 

What a different creature from his Bella! Her skin was a clear 
olive in contrast to the pink and 
whiteness of his fiancee’s. ““None 





The one and only dance still 


rankled in Bella’s memory 








of this paint and powder,” 
thought Jim—thereby doing less 
than justice to a very fine work 
of dainty art. Her hair, dark 
and lustrous, cut very short, lav 
smooth as a boy’s against her 
head. Her face was serious 
without being sad. 

“Gee, it’s tough on you having 
to steer me about,” said the 
mountaineer, humbly. “Did 
you ever see a guy so dumb on 
his feet?” 

“Well, I see it is not going to 
be easy for you.” Her dark 
eyes rested on the muscular 
arm gingerly encircling her 
waist. ‘But don’t be dis- 
couraged. I see you have an 
idea of rhythm, and if you have 
that I can teach you to dance 
without much trouble. 

“Why can’t you dance?” she 
added, suddenly. ‘‘Why weren't 
you taught when you were 
small]?”’ 

“Oh, I’m from the country,” 
Jim grinned. “They don’t have 
dancing schools in the back- 
woods I come from. But now 








only one grade higher than the country hick he had been. At 
the glove counter in the department store, Bella parried as best 
she could the eager inquiries of the other girls, touching her fiance. 


IM was happy just to sit at home with her night after night, 

discussing the future and the home they would have together. 
Accustomed to men friends who offered constant diversion in the 
way of dinners, movies, dances and excursions, Bella knew herself 
bored, and fumed inwerdly. 

Sometimes when she wes tired and cross she could scarcely 
conceal her contempt of the old-fashicued gold engagement ring 
he had given her, a ring with a funny little anchor on it. He 
seemed so proud of it, too, because he said it had been his mother’s. 

Tonight, as Jim sat beside her on the sofa in the stuffy parlor 
of the Weeks’s tiny apartment, he began to realize that all was 
not as it should be between ther. 

“Martha Rose is giving a dance in a couple of weeks,’ Bella 
was saying. ‘All my crowd’ll be there. And all you know is the 
Virginia reel and those cld-fashioned square dances, that went 
out with Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

The one and only dance to which she had gone with Jim still 
rankled in Bella’s memory. Her humiliction at being forced to 
sit out her dances with him, while others, gay and lsughing, 
whirled past them, his awkwardness (he had spilled an ice over 


I’ve got to learn to dance. I 
will learn. I’m going to make myself learn.”’ 

His teacher. broke into a musical laugh. 
quickly said: 

“Oh, do forgive me, please. You see, I take my dancing so as 
a matter of course. I believe I must have danced before I walked. 
You spoke so seriqusly, as if something big were at stake.” 

“Something is at stake,’”’ said Jim, grimly. “Love. Isn’t that 
big?” 

She nodded, serious now. “About the biggest thing there is. 
Or so they say. But—’ she looked at him incredulously—‘“do 
you mean to say—will she only love you if you can dance?” 

Something sympathetic in the girl’s tone, something friendly 
and genuine, overcame Jim’s native shyness. Before he realized 
it, he had told the dark girl about Bella’s disappointment in him, 
and his distress, his desire to be everything she would have him be. 

‘‘What I need, I guess,” the big fellow was terribly in earnest, 
“is somebody to teach me everything a girl likes, somebody to 
make me over, from the feet up.” 


Then, at his face, 


HE girl smiled, but did not answer. At that moment she was 

wondering whether it was humanly possible to teach this 
handsome young Hercules to navigate a ballroom floor. ‘‘Don’t 
try quite so hard,”’ she directed, “and it’ll be easier. 

“Mv last name is Chamberlain,” she added, irrelevantly, “‘and 
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/ JANCER 


By ELsy WILSON 


my first name is Anne. You must learn to make that little step 
backward, and keep off my toes.” 

“TI don’t suppose,” stammered Jim, ‘‘you would teach me how 
to please Bella? I only have these two weeks, you see. I could 
see her one night, come here the next, tell you how things were 
going, and you could advise me.” He hesitated, his face flaming. 
‘I know it’s a lot for a stranger to ask. Of course, I’d expect to 
pay for all the lessons.”’ 

How deadly serious he was! How like a little boy he was, a 
helpless little boy! How real his trouble. Anne Chamberlain 
wanted to laugh, and wanted to mother him, too. 

Her eyes, clear and frank, met his. ‘Sure I'll help you,” she said. 


T WAS a strenuous fortnight. What Jim Briggs lacked in 

facility in native dancing talent, he made up in deadly earnest- 
hess 

Anne Chamberlain, who had guided the uncertain steps of in- 
numerable blundering youths over the waxed floor, first marveled 
at, then keenly admired his determination to learn the art. 

Dance he would, and dance he did. The time came when he no 
longer stepped on her toes. True, he would never be so expert 
as some, but he could mingle inconspicuously with other dancers 
now. At the end of the seventh lesson, Jim steered his instructor 
faultlessly to a seat in a corner of the room. 

“Gee, you’re a wonder,” he said, his eyes alight with admira- 
tion. ‘‘Nobody but you could have taught a boob like me to 
dance.”’ 

But Anne, a tinge of color showing under her clear olive skin, 
shook her head, smiling. “If everybody had your grit and de- 
termination, Jim Briggs, there would be fewer failures in this 
world.”’ 

Then she questioned him about Bella. How did she like the 
flowers that at Anne’s suggestion he had sent her? And the 
candy? Had she been pleased when he took her to dinner and to 
the movies? Had she noticed his new suit? 

“And when she finds out how well you dance, what more can 
she ask of you then?”’ , 

Jim was keeping the dancing lessons as a big surprise for Bella. 
He had it all planned. The night of 
Martha’s party he would overcome his i 
fiancee’s objections, would insist that 
they go. Then when they arrived, 
and he asked her for the first dance— 
ah, how many times had he visualized 
that hour, Bella’s amazement and de- 
light, and the changed attitude of her 
friends toward him! 

“You won’t be needing me any 
longer now,” Anne was saying; her 
eyes, averted from him, seemed to be 
gazing at some far-distant object. If 
only this Bella of his really loved him. 
This empty-headed little fool ‘with 
fluffy hair. In the last two weeks 
Anne had bought two quite unneces- 
sary pairs of gloves. 


NCE more Jim Briggs felt his face 

growing red. Not need her any 
more? He looked down at Anne, 
slender and serious, like some fragile 
white flower, and suddenly he forgot 
all about his carefully planned triumph. 
Who was this girl that he was not to 
see again? Where did she live? What 
were her pleasures? Who took her 
candy and flowers? f 


For all that he had told her about 





Your Little Wife 


Who plans to make your future bright? 
Your little wife! 

Who cooks to tempt your appetite? i 
Your little wife! 

Who tells her woman friends that you 

Are one grand husband through and through? 

i Your little wife! 


Who pats your cheeks when you go home? 
i Your little wife! 
Who smooths the thin hair on your dome? | 
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. 
never seemed to interest Bella very much—what did he know 
about her? 

How tired she looked tonight! There were circles under her 
brown eyes. 

Jim Briggs suddenly realized that this slim girl who had guided 
his stumbling feet and heart, and even helped him to choose two 
new ties, was no longer just his teacher and adviser; she was a 
dear and intimate friend. 

Anxiously- he began to ask questions. Didn’t she get sick and 
tired, night after night, teaching idiots like him? What did she 
do in the mornings? How did she spend her time off, if she had 
any. Had she any folks? Where did she live? What were some 
of the things she liked most? 

Curiously, it did not occur to him. to ask whether she was 
married—the first question that a woman would have thought of. 

No, she didn’t mind teaching folks to dance, except, well, when 
as tonight, she was very tired. And he wasn’t an idiot. Yes, she 
had the mornings and all Friday to herself, and in good weather 
she often spent it in the country. Like him, she was country-bred. 
She hadn’t any folks except an aunt “up state.’”’ She lived in a 
furnished room with a kitchenette. She was fond of flowers and 
of animals. She had a terrier at home she adored, and a cat, too. 
The cat’s name was Mike. 

When she finished, Jim was devouring her with shining eyes. 
The country, flowers, animals. This slim dancing girl was from 
the backwoods, too. She was real folks. 


ELLA had once confided to him that she would rather die 

than live in the country, with “nothing but a lotta cows ’n 
trees ’n hay about.” She loved the city, the bright lights, parties, 
pretty clothes, shows. 

Anne saw that shining look of Jim’s, and jumped up, a little 
frightened. It was midnight. She was free to go home, and she 
was very tired. 

Jim’s brow crinkled with concern. He couldn’t let her go alone 
when she was so tired. Could he go with her? 

She hesitated. Well, yes, just this once. Why not? She wasn’t 
likely to see him again. She had taught him all she could. To- 
morrow night was the night of the dance, the night when he would 
shine before his Bella. 

On the corner at the L station Jim asked Anne to wait for a 
moment, darted into a shop, and when he came back thrust a 
green tissue-paper parcel into her hands. Lilies-of-the-valley. 
He wondered why he hadn’t thought of giving them to her before. 
They just suited her. 

With trembling fingers, bending over so that he might not see 
her burning face and moist eyes, Anne thanked him and pinned 
them on her coat. 

She told him goodby, at the door of her unfashionable apart- 

ment house. 
= “And good luck. Remember you're 
to telephone me how the big event 
comes off.”’ 

Jim watched the slim figure vanish 
through the doorway, then ‘slowly 
turned away. He, too, felt tired. That 
slender little dancer from up state. 
What a wonder she was! She had 
worked over his clumsy carcass like a— 
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i like what? Regular folks! 
: RESSED in his new suit, Jim 


called the next evening to take 
Bella to the dance. This was the 
night of his triumph. His heart should 
have been pounding with excitement, 
with joy. Yet he was strangely un- 
elated. 

Bella, her hair a rather unbecoming 
compromise between its natural frizzi- 
ness and an expensive wave, wore her 
new dance gown. The assistant buyer 
in the dress department got it for her 
for practically nothing. “You might 
as well have it as anybody, dearie. 
| It’s too short in front-for the regular 
' customers. They'll never sell it.” 

i “Isn’t it a peach?” Bella demanded. 
i She pirouetted before him. 
“Ought it to be so long in the back, 
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himself in these two weeks—and under 
her encouragement and interest there 
had been little left out—the farm back 
home that he had grown tired of living 
on alone, the promotions that had come 
to him at the factory, his hopes for the 
future, all things that somehow had 





Your little wife! 
Who looks at you, her brown eyes clear, 
And snuggling to you extra near, 
Says: ‘‘This is pay-day, ain’t it, dear?” 
Your little wife! 


F. Davenport, 








and so short in the front?” he asked, 
timidly. 

Oh, well, if he couldn’t appreciate a 
pretty dress, thought Bella, there would 
be others at the dance who could, 
Eddie would be [Continued on page 64 
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OME how or other I always 
like to use the term WE in- 
stead of I in my little sketches 
of trips thru out the country 
Being a natural born floater 
trips are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception with us and as we are always 
bumping into a lot of things that are 
plumb unusual we make a practice of 
writing things and folks in general up 
as we drift along and this practice 
results quite often in us getting an 
unusual meal at least once per month 
if our mail is able to over take us that 
often. 
The term We helps a lot in giving us 
a little lee way in talking about ourself 
without giving the gentle readers a 
chance to chirp, Gee but that Bird 
sure hates himself, quite so often, 
The more one rambles around the 
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“One finds men down in Texas”’ 


to make this paper somewhat fire proof 

Quite a lot of interest is taken in 
this new project in Wisconsin and a 
lot of muskeg land that was gradually 
skidding away from the owners thru 
the non payment of taxes is being re- 
trieved in the hopes of being able to 
cash in on this new industry. 

Speaking of new things reminds us 
that we just saw a spud bug catching 
piece of Mechanism in Minneapolis 
that seems to be as efficient in its line 
as an agile cat is at a mouse carnival 
into which it happens to stumble un- 
announced. 

Just what is to be done with the 
bugs after the capture is made has not 


A 





more thorroly one is convinced that 
this is a pretty mightily well balanced 
old world after all. 

Take for instance this cold and long 
winter that we are getting right now, 
has quite a number of us considerably 
Torrid under the collar, just thinking 
of the injustice of it, and the weather- 
man overhearing a lot of our comments 
on this coolish weather decides that we 
can well spare a little of it turns the 
northwind due south at about the same 
time that we started for Texas Jan Ist 
to get nicely thawed out and that wind 
arriving there at Catarina Texas about 
the same time that we did we had to 
use our Chippewa Woolen coat and a 
lot of Mesquito cordwood in our thaw- 
ing out process. 

But the native Texans were glad to 
see the light frost that brought the 
mercury down to the record figure of # 
29 above zero as they claimed that it 
would give the local insects enuff chil- 
blains to curb their activities a lot 
during the summer season that was 
due to be with them for a flying start 
in the latter part of February. 

We Could always get a lot of kick out of a visit to Texas. One 
finds Men down there who can be duplicated only in the border 
countries of the Far west and Northern Cattle men and lumber 
jacks especially those who have been in the game for some time 
have about the same characteristics and the same way of meeting 
things as they come. 

These men chew Real Climax and not the Squaw Climax (Chew- 
ing Gum) that has taken the COLOR out of the life of so many 
of the present generation Squaw Climax being but a pallid imita- 
tion of the real thing packs no kick and still quite often the Gum 
chewing Buckaroo of today can’t seem to figure out that a He 
man in every other way can’t possibly put on a romantic front 
while ragging away at anything as utterly insipid as a chew of 
Squaw Climax. 


N this last trip down there we met Judge Bill Davis, a typical 

Texan I learned the alphabet reading brands on range cattle 

while seated on the hurricane deck of a mustang says Davis, and 
my monacker is just plain every day Bill Davis. 

Glad to see you Northern people settle down here amongst 
us he added But if you start voting the republican ticket down 
here the pile of discards is going to loom up pretty strong. 

Texas is a wonderful state and has had a colorful history that 
we hope to get a good line on a little later on. 

Over in NeuvoiLaredo Mexico the ladies who sell Tortillas 
sure know their peppers by warbling Please buy our Tortillas I 
love you. Sure we bought em it being leap year. But the kick 
of the transaction was gone when we heard them chant the same 
chorus to fifty-seven other Gringoes WHO ALSO INVESTED. 

We hear that a new use for the thousands of Acres of here 
to fore almost useless muskeg and peat deposits has been figured 
out by a Wisconsin man Mr Bill Grahn who with his partner Mr. 
Roth now deceased has figured out a way of making a good grade 
of rough paper and wall board out of it. 

To the Muskeg pulp is added waste paper to furnish Sulphite 
a lot of casein a milk product is put in for its adhesive quality 
and some of the waste of the asbestos brake factories is used 











A letter from 


clrimstone 


BILL 


These appear to be some notes picked 

in Texas, Wisconsin, Kentucky, 

and thereabouts. Don’t blame us for 
the punctuation—it’s Bill’s own 


been doped out as yet, but maybe 
Grahn can find some way of utilizing 
them in the make up of his Muskeg 
lumber. 


|” eww ice erate we noticed on our last 
trip down that way is fast snap- 
ping out of the one and two crop idea 
and is going in pretty strong for di- 
versified farming. 

Down at Mayfield Kentucky a new 
Milk Condensery has been put up and 
is sending trucks into the country. and 
a good business is being tvorked up. 
Truck farming is also popular down 
there and a good truck farm sells for 
from $150 to $200 per acre while other 
lands bring around $50 and grazing 
lands are rented by feeders. 

Japanese Clover seems to be more 
popular in some parts than the red 
variety and Soy beans Cow peas and 
other legumes are used to build up 
land that has been given a hard run. 

Tobacco pays well Guy Warren tells 
us selling at 20c per pound with an 
average yield of a thousand pounds 
per acre. But cotton is getting to be 
the bunk. The Warrens have 240 acres and are prospering in 
spite of a rather high tax. 

Somehow we can’t seem to find any place that the Government 
has overlooked the formality of putting a tax on which is one of 
the many reasons that our shoes have to be overhauled -right 
often, as they say down in old Kaintuck. 


HICKASHA Okla runs heavy to cattle and cotton White 

faces seems to be in the majority down there and they are 
raised in big flocks for the northern markets. Considering market 
quotations in the south on flax seed the northern farmers seem 
to be getting it at rather fair prices, it would seem. 

John Shepard the old time cattle man over at White Hall IIl 
works fast and he works a heap constant. 

A short time ago Shepard hiresa town boy to give him a lift 
on the work about the ranch But when ever he would start to 
do some chore Shepard was always there just a little ahead of 
him and had it all done. 

Finally this asphalt Arab who seemed to be a willing enuff critter 
pipes up and wants to 
know what Shepard 
had lined up for him 
to do All you got to 
do around here says 
Shepard is to open the 
gates for me and keep 
out of the way 

Which he did from 
then on and there was 
none of the hide lost 
that usually leaves one 
in most any kind of a 
collision. 








Yours radically 


“Open the gates for me and keep 
out of the way” 


Brimstone Bill 
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0A Mid-West -Alliance 


A new proposal for an official alliance of surplus-producing agricultural 
states, to control the sale and improve the prices of their products 


START with the proposition 

that the farmer of the Middle 

West is entitled to a fair ex 

& change of his products 

for manufactured goods, 
transportation and other service. 

In this article I shall outline a 


west agricultural states to en- 


<j : . 
By packer or miller, on exclusive contracts 


CHARLES S. WELLER 


made a year in advance. This would 
especially apply to fat pork and beef. 

The policy of the central agency 

would be to bring the entire pres- 


Reduced to its essentials, this plan of Charles S. Weller, of ent marketing system to an imme- 
South Dakota, urges an alliance of at least seven of the most . : : 

: . diate show-down, and to declare 
' hiel A einai deaeeldl important midwest states, where surpluses of staple foods are 
PRAT WATCH WOUG Cable the Mid- produced, for the co-operative marketing of their products. 
oe Disregarding efforts that may be made to get the rest of the 
force, through their joint action, country te co-operate, through federal legislation, Mr. Weller 


at once any intermediary, who 
refused to enter into the exclusive 
contract, a scab, unfair and un- 


a fair and profitable return for the | would have the people of this block of states set up their own available as a middleman there- 


labor and capital engaged in the marketing machinery, using the powers of the state govern- 
ments to enforce its use on all farmers in the territory. 

How this is to be done, and how the obvious difficulties are t ) meet and cope with any and 
to be met, Mr. Weller explains in his own words. 2 
we Incidentally, the author is chairman of the “Agricultural 

ne ;' : Equality Committee,’’ authorized by the legislature of South 

he midwest farmer is blessed Dakota, and appointed by Governor Bulow. 


production of staple foods, a 
thing which the seattered, unor- 
ganized farmer can not do for 


with a fertile, productive soil 

which gives him a near-monopoly 

on the production of breadstuffs, fat meats, dairy and poultry 
products. He uses large units of machinery and power; he tills 
broad acres. His efficiency is proved by the production of twelve 
times as much per capita as the farmer of any other country. 

He sells the yearly products of his toil and soil at an artificially 
low price, based on real or imaginary world markets, less freight 
and many other charges. He pays for manufactured goods and 
service an artificially high price, as a result of tariffs and com- 


plete or semi-monopolies. 


Federal Legislation Not Enough 


HE proposal for an export corporation for the disposal of 

surpluses, like that created by the McNary-Haugen Bill, 
would be a benefit, and every farmer should be for it. But an 
export corporation alone will not prevent 


after. I am satisfied that this 
agency would have enough power 


all of the organized industrial and 
business interests of America. 

Embodied in my plan are credit 
facilities based on appraisals of 
the contents of warehouses, gran- 
aries, pastures and feedlots. In the case of grain, a warehouse 
receipt, underwritten as to delivery by a local selling unit com- 
posed of the producers in a township or neighborhood, wouid 
prove a gilt-edged source of credit. But it may be remarked 
that when the farmer gets a profitable price for his products, his 
need for credit will be greatly curtailed. 


A Plan with Teeth 


HE “Weller Plan” is not a proposal for a buying and selling 

institution, or for voluntary action on the part of the individual 
producer. There is no pussyfooting about it. Jt is compulsory 
co-operation with teeth. 

All government is legalized compulsory co-operation. It is the 
duty of the state to protect the individual in a just return for the 
products of his labor and his property 
rights. To enforce such a program, the 





inipulation of the domestic market. 





Modern business is economic warfare; 
it is to the advantage of the industrial 
regions to underpay the farmer for the 
bread and meats America eats. These 
industrial regions have population. The 
farming regions have square miles. 
Square miles don’t vote. Congress 
represents the voling strength of the 
various sections and industries of Amer- 
ca. 

It is very improbable, therefore, that 
the square miles of agriculture will ever 
be able to secure workable national 
legislation making possible a fair ex- 
change of its products for the output of 
factory and bench. Agricultural states 
must gain this objective for themselves. 

Voluntary co-operative action is nearly 
impossible for the 2,400,000 farmers 
isolated over the vast territory of the 
twelve principal agricultural states, who 
feed America and part of the world. 


Central Agency to Act Through 
Trade 


ET these agricultural states are 
owned almost exclusively by people 








agricultural states fortunately possess 
three powers—the power of taxation, 
the right of eminent domain, and the 
police power. These three clubs are 
sufficient. 

I propose that no raw food product is 
to move from the place of origin, except 
as directed by the central agency, and 
then only for immediate processing or 
consumption. It would probably be 
necessary to prevent the accumulation of 
a large reserve food supply in the indus- 
trial regions, which might be used as a 
club to break down the operations of the 
central agency. This is drastic, I know, 
but why should any one in America 
be entitled to eat, who is not willing to 
exchange a fair measure of labor or 
service for that privilege? 


Organization of the Central 
Agency 
HE management and personnel of 
the single agency would be under the 
absolute control of farmers. This to be 


accomplished through an election in 
each of the townships or selling units, 














to be held at the same time as the regular 





engaged in or dependent upon agri- 
culture. I therefore propose that these 
particular states, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their own citizens in their property rights and in a fair 
exchange value of their labor, shall establish, through their joint 
action, a single control and selling agency for their whole output. 
This agency to designate acreage, dispose of surpluses, direct the 
movement and destination of all staple raw foods produced within 
their borders, and through the power thereby gained and created, 
dictate the price, terms and sale conditions of said foodstuffs. 

I contemplate that most of the transactions of this central 
control and selling agency will be through processors such as the 


Charles S. Weller 


election, for the purpose of electing 
delegates to a county marketing asso- 
ciation, which in turn elects delegates to a state marketing com 
mission, the latter to elect directors to the Central Control and 
Selling Agency. 

The Central Agency, from its own number or from an outside 
source, shall select a chairman of the board and proceed to function 
the same as any other large-scale business or enterprise would 
operate. 

Movement of the crops controlled by this board would be ac- 
complished through orders to the various [Continued on page 73 
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‘Aveteat detail at E (the extra 
+ cow). The illustration 
in the lower right hand 
corner shows another 
variation obtained by 
adding these extra 
rows, and the detail 
marked D_ shows 
how this extra row 
is worked in. 
, Materials whicl: 
(Sn Lae” MOWPCLARSA \ PR ye lend themselves 
f best to smock- 
' ing are wool 
; \ crépe and chal- 


lis, natural 


















MOCKING, one of the prettiest 4 oH i! Vit Ty 
of trimmings, was first used on seul 
the smocks worn by English 
farmers. The stitches were 
copied and skilfully adapted 

to women’s and children’s garments 

(the latter especially), but the work 

was too difficult to win the usage it 

deserved. 

When first introduced, workers 
measured and marked (with pencil) 
the dots used as guides for working, 


Y ecru. pongee 
un NA and the dyed pongee silks, crépe de Chine and any 
ie 3 } of the smoothly woven cottons which are not too heavy 
a to gather. Colored cottons can be worked with white, 
on a Hil iH with white and black (or another color) or in two 
nv iW \ shades or colors of cotton thread. Cotton prints are 
| 4 pretty worked in white or a color found in the print. 
A Printed challis should be worked in silk twist repeat- 
ing a color in the design. Rose and black thread on 
pink, yellow and black on white and two shades of 

a A | brown on tan are good combinations. 
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ni wy The design shown on this page 

can be purchased from The 

Farm Journal, or from any 
Agency handling McCall 
patterns. When ordering 
by mail, be sure to give 

the correct number 
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but this need has been met in the transfers with 
which the material can be stamped, thus simplify- 
ing the work until it is comparatively easy to do. 
In No. 1639 we find plans for cutting the front, 
back, sleeves; yoke foundation and cuffs of a 
aol all seams of which are straight. 1639. Details Fem, 
irections for lengths and cutting include also ing how ‘transfer pat- 
hot-iron transfer for the dots (which indicate the gern is given for sleeves 
stitches), and a printed leaflet of smocking direc- 
tions with diagrams and details. FRONT 
Variety is obtained by working in various colors ani working between 
the rows indicated by dots. The dress A is worked only over the 
foundation dots, making parallel rows all of one color. B has two 
rows worked in black between the inner rows (precisely like F if the 
top and bottom rows were omitted). The work on C is shown in 











BACK 


No. 1639. “Smocktop” dress design, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Di- 
rections, diagrams and details for smocking included. Price of 
design, 45 cents. 


\ 


1639. Details showing how transfers for front and 
k are given 
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By JAMES H. 
COLLINS 


ADMIT I am an agri- 

eulturist, but for a 

dozen years I could 

ot get down to work 

at it seriously. The 

ir found me on a New England 

hill farm, where I spent some of 

the happiest summers of my life, 
with the finest neighbors. 

War set me wandering, and I 

visited half the states in the 


Union, writing about farmers, 

and went to the West Indies, 

and around South America. I 4 
saw every crop grow except some ANE, 1h 


Oriental things like tea and rub- 

her and some of the spices. But 

[ never grew much of anything - 
my sé lf. 

Well, my red-headed wife and 
[ attended the Florida boom, 
and then we motored from Mi- 
ami to Hollywood—the one in 
California. We liked the place, 
and as we expected to stay only 
i short while, built a house, to be 
comfortable They build a 
house in three months out here, 
and a good house, too. 

The ranch is not ten minutes’ walk from the famous boulevard, 
where the sturs and the starvelings of the movies can be seen if 
you keep your eyes open. Otherwise, they are lost among other 
folks, being just folks themselves when off the screen. 

At the foot of my ranch there runs the great highroad, going 
ip through Cahuenga Pass, to the whole northern part of Cali- 
fornia, and to the new movie studios which have been built 
farther out. 

You see, real estate in Hollywood itself has become too valuable 
for big spread-out movie lots, so the “pictures’”’ have moved. The 
stars have moved, too, out into Beverly Hills, where they can 
have grand estates, until the Demon Grandpa of the movies 
comes along and takes them away. Ill tell you about 
him presently 


y . 9 
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AM ING this great wide road, back of my ranch, you can 
LX see everything under the sun in the way of traffic. Big 
truckloads of Kleig lights, coming in from “‘location,’’ and 
trained animals enough to fill the ark, and actors and 
actresses dressed in costumes of every period. The fun- 
niest sight to me is to see a team of coach horses, and an 
old-fashioned state carriage, speeding along on their way 
to a picture on a motor-truck. If there is any creature in 
this world who can “high hat” you more disdainfully than 
a horse riding by motor, I’d like to know what it is. 

But about the ranch. It is only 50 x 30 feet, and it was 
used as a dump by the build- 
ers, so the soil is rich in ex- 
panded wire lath, paint cans, 
chunks of concrete. When we 
want firewood we dig it out 
of the ranch. But all this 
stuff seems to be good for 
crops, unless maybe there is 
something, as they say, to 
the California climate. 

In Hollywood, people told 
me that nothing could be 
grown, because the bugs was 
so bad everything got et up. 
What kind of bugs? Well, 
snails. How much does a 
snail eat in a day—will it eat 
a cabbage? You plant a gar- 
den and you'll find out! What 
other bugs? Oh, the pesky 
ants, and aphids, and mites— 
you'll see! 

In New England, I always 
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Positively the only corn-shock 

in Hollywood. If you can’t 

make it out very clearly in the 

picture, that’s because Mr. Col- 

lins isn’t as good a photographer 

as a Hollywood — ought 
to 








had at least eight kinds of sweet 
corn. I resolved to plant sweet 
corn in Hollywood. Then peo- 
ple really began to talk! Why, 
this is too fur south! The 
worms'll eat it alive. Maybe 
the Jap gardeners can raise 
sweet corn, but you can’t, not 
in Hollywood. 








How the movie capital looks to an 
amateur agriculturist and snail-fighter 


“T hear you can’t raise corn 
in California,” wrote an eastern 
friend, “because the sun is so 
hot, and the ground shakes so 
much, it all pops out.” 

There is nothing like a little 
encouragement, so I got eight 
kinds of sweet corn from the 
East and went ahead. And | 
want you to know, I raised regu- 


GC Hf 
. lar sugar corn in Hollywood. I 
wish I had space to tell all about 
it. All this pedigreed eastern 


sweet corn was wildly excited 
about growing in Hollywood. 

But what people said about 
worms was true. Where corn- 
ear worms nibble at the ends of 
cars in New England, they eat 
right down through in California, and eat upward, too, and noth- 
ing stops them. I tried arsenate, red pepper and other things, but 
we had to learn to eat our corn at second table. If you can eat 
around worms, sweet corn in Hollywood is just about as fine as 
in New England, but the worms get the best. “Shoe-peg” corn 
bothers them most . 


Friendly Birds 


I PLANTED tomatoes, eggplant, peppers and other things, close 
together, like New England, and what happened reminds me of 
something I was told in Brazil. When you plant cucumbers in 


















A charming old street in Holly- 
wood—all of ten years old, and 
maybe even twelve! 





The “pictures” have mostly moved 
out into the country e ground 
space is cheaper. But the saun- 
terer in Hollywood streets is still 
pretty apt to stumble on such a 
scene as this, where fake firemen 
and a make-believe fire are going 
into the making of a film comedy 
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Brazil, the people said, you must be on horseback, and throw the 
seed as far from you as you can, and then gallop for your life, 
because the cucumbers will begin growing immediately and try 
to catch you and climb. The Brazilians are fine hospitable people 
to strangers, and I don’t think they would tell anything they 
didn’t want them to believe. 

Next to Hollywood worms, the Hollywood birds were most 
enthusiastic about the ranch. Most of the birds here are not only 
tamer than elsewhere, they are right down sociable. When they 
see you working in the garden they fly down and ask fool ques- 
tions, and flip away to tell the fellers, just like kids. 

Next door, there is a tailless Manx cat, named Pete, and he is 
a useful citizen because he catches gophers and ground squirrels, 
which are pests. But the mocking-birds follow Pete every time 
he appears in the open. They fly around him, and swear at him, 
and while one keeps him busy in front, another swoops down in 
the rear and nips a good beakful of fur from Pete’s pants. When 
the mocking-birds had young ones old enough to fly, they brought 
them around to practise pussy-in-the-corner on Pete 

And Pete never offers to catch one of them. He simply looks 
disgusted, when the birds discover him trying to sneak a sunbath, 
and puts his invisible tail between his legs, and crawls into a 
dark hole. It is a fact that when the mocking-birds were building 
their nests, most of them used Pete’s fur to line them! 

They chase dogs in the same way, and ground squirrels, and 
there are some solemn black crows that fly at people’s heads, at 
nesting time, and cuss the whole human race for settling California. 

Returning to the bugs: I have not found them any worse than 
elsewhere, always excepting the corn-worms. The big, black, 
terrible snail, the size of a 50-cent piece, is easily poisoned with 
bran mash. Some bugs we don’t have here at all—the potato- 
beetle, for instance. 

As for the famed climate, it is not bad, if people would not 
talk so much about it. Bananas grow in Southern California, 
but not like in the tropics, and the country is not even semi- 
tropical, but a lot of folks who come here from the cold states 
imagine they have reached the South Seas, and as long as they 
enjoy thinking so—why argue? 

I have a lot of cold-weather stuff coming through the winter— 
cabbage and so forth—and am also trying to bring tomatoes 
through the months when there is danger of frost on this high 
ground. 


Early to Bed and Early to ‘Rise 


HE real wild life of Hollywood, that everybody wants to sce 
and hear about, is the movie life, naturally. And the best way 
to enjoy that, I tell you frankly, is to keep away from Hollywood 
and read the movie magazines, and get chummy with the stars 
through their publicity men. Being in Hollywood is like going 
into the woods, where wild things are all around, and you see 
some if you keep still. 
In Hollywood, you are disappointed at first because you do 
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not find stars all over the place. Then, when you forget, sud- 
denly some day you notice a funny-looking fellow eating lunch 
in a dress suit, With his eyebrows blackened, and it is Raymond 
Griffith, and a little bit of a chap waiting for somebody in a hotel 
lobby is Adolphe Menjou, and a quiet-looking young woman buy- 
ing gold watches and chains, or onions, or something, is Marian 
Davies, or Norma Shearer, and so on. 

I must tell you about the Italian with a hand-organ and a 
monkey who stopped near my ranch one day. I spoke to the 
“monk,” and the Italian, a young fellow, was very pleasant. I 
gave the monkey a nickel. He acknowledged it with a bow. But 
somehow my magnificent gift didn’t seem to get the proper re- 
action. Five cents is treated with beautiful respect by hand- 
organ men, generally, but there was something funny there. A 
few days later I discovered that this Italian worked in the pictures. 
He and the “monk” were actors, and had been waiting for a motor- 
bus. So, you see, as I said, you have to keep your eye peeled in 
Hollywood. 

But you don’t see much of the picture people. They are mostly 
at home by nine o'clock, and some in bed, because they must be 
up at unearthly hours in the morning, and get into their make-up. 
Few farmers rise earlier than picture people when they are work- 
ing. And when they’re not working, they get out still earlier to 
look for engagements. 

So Hollywood is the kind of wild town where you could shoot 
a machine-gun down the boulevard after nine in the evening and 
not hit anybody. 


The Quest for Fame and Fortune 


HE terrible persistence of people who come looking for fame 
and fortune in the pictures! Beautiful girls, still in their teens 
—blondes, brunettes, baby faces, vamps, all types. And if one in 
every thousand has everything the cynical glass eye of the camera 
demands, then there seems to be about one chance in a thousand 
that she will find work, and Heaven only knows what odds against 
becoming a star. In consequence, the restaurants have beautiful 
waitresses, and the offices beautiful stenographers. 

There are men, too, young men and middle-aged and old, some 
seeking stardom, and others satisfied with small parts. There 
are writers, and writers, and writers, who can tell you just how a 
million dollars slipped away from them ten minutes ago, and 
around which corner. 

What about these stories of sudden fame and fortune coming 
to obscure people who have discovered picture ability in them- 
selves? 

The stories are mostly true. There is much stage money float- 
ing around Hollywood, but the stars, in their palatial palaces, 
and with their grand automobiles, decked out in shiny trimmings 
—looking as though they were on their way to a fire, as my red- 
headed wife says—all these are really here, and prove that for- 
tunes can be made in the movies. 


But I am now going to stop being an [Continued on page 96 






































The young city of Hollywood with its rows of palms, hemmed in by bare California mountains 
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Decadent 


LIGHT, 


1 hard day’s battle against a rising river, and Alf Petligrew’s 
wheat was saved. But at what a cost! Men, machines and ani- 
mals were done for when the last wagon pulled out, and the thresh- 
ing outfit moved to safe ground. Then Bly Conley had time to 
think about his eye—in fact, the pain was so great he could do 
nothing else. “Gandy,’’ he moaned, “if I don’t get to a doctor soon 
I’ll go crazy. Get the car and drive me over.” 
Part V 

T was an old, rebuilt car with the brake and clutch 

pedals labeled ‘‘B’’ and “C,” as they used to be in the 

early years of automobiles. But the motor had enough 

power literally to lift the old car from the ground, and 

Gandy used all of it that night. Once, on a wild, two- 
wheel turn at the bottom of a hill, Sol leaned forward to demand 
caution. 

“Gandy,” he pleaded, “step on that B pedal once in a while!” 

“Sit down and shut up!”’ growled Gandy; “I’m just as scared of 
this thing as you are!” 

Although the trip took but a short time, it seemed to Bly an 
age. At the doctor’s office he was given a powerful opiate and as 
soon as it became effective the doctor examined the eye. 

‘Piece of steel embedded in the ball,’ he announced. “Slashing 
his eyelid to pieces. No wonder he was wild. Here,’’ he said to 
Gandy, “hold this reflector and we’ll have the trouble-maker out 
in a second # 

The steel was embedded so firmly that the doctor was obliged 
to use a tiny pair of forceps to pull it out. He held it up for their 
examination—a sliver of steel with ragged edges, almost a quarter 
of an inch long. 

“Tt was a miracle,” said the doctor, ‘‘that it didn’t penetrate 
the eyeball. Struck sort of obliquely. I'll give you some drops 
for his eye. But if it causes him much trouble vou’d better take 
him to a specialist. He may have an ulcer. I'll give you some 
pills to ease him if it gets too painful.” 

“‘All right, Doc,’”’ said Gandy. ‘“What’s the bill?’ 

“A dollar. And don’t let him take any chances with that eye.” 
LY was sleeping soundly under the effects of the opiate be- 
fore the others got him to the car. “Let’s take him over to 

Kelso’s,”’ said Gandy. “I feel more at home 
there.”’ 

‘“‘He’s liable to give us thunder when he 
wakes up,” protested Sol. “I don’t mind 
bein’ cussed out by you once in a while, or 
whenever you feel like it for that matter; but 
when Bly Conley gets mad at a fellow it’s a 
different thing altogether.” 

“Let him get mad,’ said Gandy. ‘‘There’s 
where he belongs and there’s where he goes. 
You can take the car and run over to Petti- 
grew’s and get our clothes. They’ll be dry 
by now.” 

And so it was that Bly awoke next morning 
in a room he was vaguely aware he had slept 
in before. But not until Kelso came in to see him did he realize 
where he was. 

“Hello, there!’’ said Kelso, “how’s the eye?” 

“T know I’ve still got it,” said Bly, fumbling with the bandage. 
“Sore as a boil. How did I get here?’ 

“Gandy and Sol brought you,” Kelso told him, “‘and did just 
right, too. Here’s where you belong. Dedrew and some of the 
others were over to see me yesterday about having Petrie pull 
back in. Petrie was here, too.” 

“Was he?” asked Bly, wearily, caring little, in his condition, 
about the matter. 

“Yes,”’ said Kelso, “they were. Wanted Lum to pull back in 
after you'd pulled out on him, Dedrew did. For once Lum sur- 
prised me. After he learned how the ground\lay, he told Dedrew 
to go chase himself. He wouldn’t pull back in.” 
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“Gandy,” he 
said quietly, 
“[’m blind 


as a bat’”’ 
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“Turned over a new leaf, has he?’’ remarked Bly, deciding that 
Petrie must have heard of his and Ann’s break. He took off the 
bandage and pried the injured eye open. “How does it look, 
Chris?” he asked. 

Kelso leaned over and surveyed it gravely. ‘Pretty rocky,” 
he said. “See out of it?” 

“Not a thing now,” declared Bly. ‘Guess it’s the medicine the 
doctor put in it.” 

“Must be that,” agreed Kelso, readily. ‘What’ll it be for break- 
fast? I'll have it brought up.” 

“Not a thing,” said Bly. “Never felt less like eating. Gandy 
here?” 

‘‘He’s around somewhere,”’ said Kelso. “Want to see him?” 

“Like to,” said Bly, “if it isn’t too much trouble.” 


ELSO hurried out, but it was some time before he located 
Gandy. And when Gandy finally came ambling into the 
room he found Bly almost wild with his eye again. 

‘“‘How’s.it comin’, kid?”’ asked Gandy, sitting down beside him. 

‘Fierce!’ replied Bly, panting a little. ‘Did that doctor give 
you any morphine tablets?” 

“Sure did,” said Gandy, rising with alacrity. “Want one?” 

“Anything!” panted Bly; “anything to ease this!” 

Gandy gave him a tablet which quieted him after a time. Then 
he dropped the medicine into the eye as the doctor had directed. 
Thereafter, for three long days, Bly only awoke to call for more 
morphine and to eat a little. On the morning of the fourth 
day he awoke apparently at ease. Gandy was with him 
and he noticed a startled expression come over Bly’s face 
when he opened his right eye. The left, the injured one, 
was bandaged. Bly reached up and took off the bandage 
slowly. Gandy cleared his throat and Bly jumped. 

“Gandy,” he said, ‘‘that you?” 

“Sure is,”’ said Gandy, queerly. 

“What time is it, Gandy?” asked Bly. 

“Eight o’clock, Bly,” said Gandy. 

“Morning or night, Gandy?” asked Bly, still as a stone. 

“Morning,” said Gandy, a terrible fear gripping him. 

Bly went limp as a rag. “Gandy,” he said quietly, “I’m 
blind as a bat.” 


SPECIALIST of considerable note was summoned at once. 
And when word went out that Bly Conley was blind, he was 
literally swamped with visitors. 

“Gandy,” said Bly, desperately, about noon when there was a 
merciful let-up in the stream, “get a handful of nails and spike 
that door up hard and fast. .There’s such a thing as too much of 
some kinds of company!” 

“Anything you say, kid,” said Gandy, feelingly. “If you say 
so, I'll stand at the door with the poker.” 

Even this won no smile from Bly. “Keep ‘em out,” he groaned 
and turned to the wall. ‘When will that doctor be here?” 

Gandy pricked up his ears. “I hear a car,” he announced. “No 
Lizzy,” he added, by way of explanation; “‘mebby it’s the doc.” 

Quick, sure steps came up the stairs; a knock sounded lightly. 
Gandy opened the door and admitted the [Continued on page 68 
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Looking from the house toward 
Hoosier farm. 





as nice as this 


UT Van Houtte’s spirea in the 

(; _D background and Japanese bar- 

berry in the foreground—you 
can't go wrong if you do that 


too often gets when he asks for advice on 
how to plant shrubs on his home grounds 

Very good—but it’s 
tough for the spirea and 
barberry, making them 
earry the whole burden. 
Splendid shrubs, but why 
cheapen them by planting 
them so widely? 

There are hundreds of 
good shrubs to choose from. 
Of course, not all of these 
will grow in all locations, 
but there is plenty of room 
for selection. 

The choice of shrubs must 
fit in with the use to be 
made of them. Lilacs, for 
example, lovely as they are, 
won't do for foundation 
plantings around the house; 
they grow too high. They 
are first-class for screening 
outbuildings. With this 
idea of adaptability in mind, 
I suggest selection be made 
from the following shrubs: 

For planting around the 
house and porch, in sunny 
exposures, you can use Van 
Houtte’s spirea, Morrow's 
honeysuckle, snowberry, 
mock orange, Indian currant, deutzia, pink 
weigelia, Japanese barberry, Thunberg’s 
spirea, bridal wreath, kerria (white and 
yellow), Anthony Waterer spirea, etc. 

For shady exposures around the house 
you can use Morrow’s honeysuckle, Regal’s 
privet, showherry, Japanese barberry, In- 
dian currant, white kerria, arrowwood, 
Ibolium privet, gray dogwood, Grootendorst 
rose, pink deutzia, ete. 

For screens, the higher growing shrubs 
such as lilacs, high-bush cranberry, sumac, 
syringa, elder, etc., can be used. 


The Hardy Roses 


IGHT here I want to ask you to make 
more use of roses for plantings around 
the house, as well as for screens and borders. 
The rugosa roses, as well as the Chinese 
brier-rose, are splendid landscaping plants. 
The rugosas are hardy, their flowers and 
foliage are beautiful, the seed pods are 
attractive in winter. They are useful in 
foundation plantings, in front of shrub 
borders, at entrances, and in hedges. The 
foliage is resistant to insects and diseases. 
And the rambler roses—have you ever 
seen a mass of Paul's Scarlet in bloom? 








the barn on a 
Some folks would like a front yard 


That is the advice the amateur 





HOW DIFFERENT THIS IS 
Different from the farmstead entrance that is landscaped 


with old plows, cultivators, 
machinery. 


Dazzling—that’s the only 
word that really describes it 

There really is such a 
list of suitable materials (1 
haven't even mentioned the 
evergreens) that the selec- 
tion of plants is likely to 
discourage the amateur. 

Relief from this situation 
is simple. Just make a 
rough pencil sketch of your 
grounds and send it away 
to the nursery from which 
you get your shrubs’ The 
nurserymen are solving 
problems all 
the time, and they’ll be 
glad to do yours. Few of 
the nurserymen charge for 
this service, and those who 
do will cancel the charge 
when shrubs for the planting are ordered. 
Some of the catalogs contain sketches show- 
ing how to make plantings. 

Then when the shrubs arrive, 
into the garden and carry out the schemes 
you have dreamed about during the long 
Heel the shrubs in until 


landscaping 


get out 


winter evenings. 


























hay-rakes, wagons and other 
Quite informal, this planting 


you are ready to plant them. Dig a 
trench deep enough so that the roots 
can be covered, place the bundles or 
individual plants in the trench and 
cover the roots with soil, then water 
them thoroughly. NEVER allow the 
plants to lie on the ground overnight, 
or in the sun without protection. 

Evergreens should be planted the 
same day they are received. Keep 
them out of the sun and wind, and 
soak the burlapped halls of earth thor- 
oughly, and frequently, if the day is 
hot. 

If possible, have the planting areas 
prepared before the shrubs arrive from 
the nursery. Planting in beds gives 
the shrubs a better chance, since the roots 
can spread at will, but in some schemes of 
planting it is necessary to dig holes for each 
plant. For instance, you may wish to put 
single specimens on the lawn. 

(art the Subsoil Away 

FTER staking out the outline of the 

bed. go around the line of stakes with 


the sharp edge of the spade. If there is sod 
on the ground, strip off and pile the sod, 


CHURCH? 


This house is south of the Mason and Dixon line. 


The Farm Journal 


Sn th 


Is the time the fancy turns to 


screening the outbuildings, 


By Mary C. 


then remove the topsoil and pile it to one 
side. If you want to protect the lawn, put 
down some old burlap bags. After the 
topsoil is taken off, remove the subsoil to a 
depth of about 18 inches. This, of course, 
can not be used again, so it can be hauled 
away. Put planks down so the wheel- 
barrow will not cut a furrow in your lawn. 

Chop up the sod (very fine) you have 
removed, and put a layer, grass side down, 
on the bottom of the bed. The fibrous roots 
of the grass, as they gradually decay, will 
furnish food 
for ‘he roots 
of the shrubs. 

Fill the bed 
with the top- 


soil, with 
which have 
been thor- 


oughly mixed 


about one- 
third ~~ well- 
rotted cow 
manure,some 
rich garden 
Ieam and hu- 
mus. Com- 











NO, GUESS AGAIN 


Remarkably well planted, don’t you think ? 


post is preferable, if you have it, and the 
humus, mixed with bonemeal, can be used 
for a top dressing after planting. Never 
use fresh manure; it will do more harm 
than good. Dust in several handfuls of 
bonemeal when filling in earth around 
each shrub. See that large stones are 
removed from the soil mixture—an occa- 
sional pebble will do no harm. Grade 
the bed several inches above ground level, 
so that there will be no depressions when it 
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SPRING = 


planting shrubbery, adorning the entrance, 


making the home a pleasure to the eye 


McGOVERN 


settles, and make the center slightly higher. 

For the latn border, or where a quick 
effect is wanted, the plants can be spaced 
fairly close. Shrubs which attain a height 
of six to eight feet, such as Van Houtte’s 


spirea and golden bell, can be spaced three 


ind one-half or four feet apart; tall growers 


like bush honeysuckle and lilacs should be 
put five or six feet apart. Your nursery 
catalog indicates the ultimate height and 
habit of growth of the shrubs. Japanese 
barberry, deutzia, snowberry and other low 
shrubs can be spaced two and one-half or 
three feet part. 


ken ‘Koots and 


. y 
HrdichHPes 


XAMINE each shrub before planting; 
if any of the roots are broken or injured, 
remove them with pruning shears or sharp 
knife, making a slanting cut. All the plants, 
































moa ee ae , 
EES PLUS SHRUBS 
Irregular borders (above) make 
the lawn look bigger than it 
really is. The house (right) 
rests in a mass of trees and 
shrubs as though it might have 
grown there. And how do you 
like the vines on the house? 


vith the exception of evergreens, should 
have tops pruned back about one-third 
when planting. Remove all dead wood 
and crossed branches 

Instead of cutting all branches of shrubs 
back one-third of the distance, cut out an 
entire shoot here and there. What could be 
more unattractive than a clump of Van 
Houtte’s spirea cut back so severely that 
all the stalks are stubby? The charm of 
Van Houtte’s is in the graceful, drooping 
branches. Try to keep the natural shape. 

Now we are ready to begin planting. Dig 
the holes deep enough to let the shrubs sit 
two or three inches deeper than in the 
nursery; you can easily determine this depth 
hy the earth line on the plants. Give the 
root system plenty of room; spread the 
roots out carefully and throw in a couple 


shovelfuls of soil. Shake 
the plant gently to allow 
the soil to come in contact 
with the fine roots and to 
prevent air pockets at the 
bottom of the hole. Add 
more soil and make it firm 
and compact; the shovel 
handle makes an excellent tamper—only 
don’t strike the roots with it. Fill the 
hole up to within several inches of the 
surface and leave a basin around each plant 
to catch and hold water. After a few days, 
when the frequent waterings have soaked 
in, put on the rest of the soil. 

Trees should be planted three or four 
inches deeper than they stood in the nurs- 
ery. Don’t cut back the central leader on 
tap-rooted trees, such as oak and beech, 
but confine your pruning to the | side 
branches. If the trees are large, they will 
need to be staked. Run the wire through 
pieces of rubber hose to prevent injury to 
the bark. 


Barns are necessary—no use saying 
But why not screen them somewhat wi 





"re not. 


shrubs 


and flowers? 


Water the plants often during the first 
spring and summer. Put the hose on the 
trees and evergreens for a half-hour at a 
time several times a week in dry weather. 
Cultivate around the plants frequently. 


‘Watering’ Means “Soaking” 
c c 
ET me caution you against frequent 

light sprinklings. They do more harm 
than good. The light watering coaxes roots 
to stay near the surface of the soil, and 
then when severely dry weather comes they 
are injured. 

A good way to get water down to the 
roots of newly-set shade-trees is to set a 
six-inch tile several inches into the soil a 
foot or two back from the tree. Set one on 
each side of the tree if you like. Fill the 
tile with water and it will soak into the soil 
gradually. When the tile is empty, refill it. 

Be on the safe side and do your planting 
before the shrubs get too far out in leaf; 
late planting is not always successful. 


[We have a bulletin on landscaping which 
will be sent free of charge to all those who 
send stamp. Contains sketches, showing 
where to put shrubs and flowers for founda- 
tion plantings, borders and entrances; also, 
list of shrubs and flowers, with height, 
color of flowers and time of blooming.— 
Editor.} 


VAN HOUTTE’S SPIREA 


If ever anything was overplanted, 
it is Van Houtte’s spirea (below), 
commonly called Bridal Wreath. 
This shrub deserves its widespread 
popularity, of course, but it’s ask- 
ing too much of any plant to be 
the national shrub. Why not plant 
Thunberg’» spirea, for a change? 
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The “occasional” pieces which 
y | fit in anywhere. Wall shelf 
and smoker, left; magazine- 


r Al NT mee Coles 
CYour Own ! 


bird or flower 
motifs or use 
Many charming furniture pieces can now be bought ‘in the 
white’’—ready to be painted in any color you may desire 
















second color 
for “trim” 


es 
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T is the vogue of color 
that accounts for the 
popularity of unpainted 
furniture. There is joy in 





a 
oan 
Sea green 


ter od y expressing one’s individuality 

make a very }} Ps through color, and modern paints 

charming fi | and lacquers have made the work 

combination little more than play. 

of colors for Not only “occasional pieces’ — 
shelves, book-racks, etc.—but the 


the table and 
chair at more important din- 
ing-room and bedroom RE 


right 
furniture can now be 









bought and painted to 
suit one’s taste. 





The four-poster 
colonial bed 
should be done in 
cream or ivory. 
Jade, old blue, 
Chinese red, mul- 


berry and rust 


brown are the 
colors suppestes 
for the tterfly 
table below. Use 
the same colors 
for the pier bookcase {= 
(below), or paint the 
Chinese red and out- 
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shelves and inside in 


a6 side in black 
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The night table is useful be- 
side a bed, but could also be 
used for a lamp or a plant 


Gay colors are usually chosen 
—in fact, everything in the 
home seems to be gay nowadays 
—but it is a gayness easily and 
economically obtained. 

When decoration is desired, 
use two colors, one color for the 2 = \ ae te the back of the early 
body and the other color as “trim,” or : {=| American chair 
use the art medallions which need only with a flower motif 
to be pasted in place and shellacked, 
Or use decaleomanias, which are also 
easily applied; as the variety of subjects 
is almost endless, suitable and attractive de- 
signs for any piece of furniture are available. 





| Dal 














eo Tm 
eee 
' i Still another method of decorating 
furniture is to cut motifs out of wall- 
paper or chintz and paste in place. 
Both will furnish motifs of different 
aT sizes, andit is interésting to choose and adapt 
them to the various objects-one is decorating. 
Cut them out carefully, be sure they fit the 
space to be decorated, paste in place, allow to 
dry, then shellac. 
—— In an unusually pretty bedroom the chintz bid ears yoni master 
used for curtains supplied large sprays for the 976 8°@SS wey ane meng 
i aie Nak oh he ie Reel il leaves. Equally practical is 
The Miles Standish table 2°4¢ 8N¢ foot of the painte » Smaller sprays the high chair with removable 





hinged lid with compart- flowers for the wooden knobs on these same _ chair ivory white with blue or 
ment underneath) drawers. pink trim, or light gray 








Vv is ideal for sewing (see for chair backs and bureau drawers and single porcelain tray. Paint high 
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CThe Extra Helpers Club 


meets to do your wash 














EETING TIME—any washday. Meeting 
place — your washtub. Those present — 
busy, bustling extra helpers, eager to do 


your wash, 


Golden soap and plenty of naptha! Two active 
cleaners working together! These are the extra 
helpers. And they’re blended together in 
Fels-Naptha by our exclusive process. 

You know there is plenty of naptha in 
Fels-Naptha. You can smell it 
in every bar. And everybody 
knows naptha is the safe, 
gentle cleaner “dry cleaners” 
use. When you wash with 


Fels-Naptha, the naptha loos- 





ens the grease and dirt you would otherwise have to 
o) 

rub out—and the good, soapy suds wash them away. 

Fels-Naptha washes everything that’s washable, 

dainty things or heavy, and does it more easily. 

It works in tub or machine; in cool, lukewarm or 


hot water, or when you boil your clothes. 


Nor should you forget that it is equally help- 
ful for washing windows and for other cleaning 
jobs around the house. 

An order for Fels-Naptha 
means that the Extra Helpers 
Club will be on hand to do 
your next wash. Call your gro- 
cer and make sure of it today! 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 
© 1928, Fels & Co. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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This desolate pile of trash is a 
Papago granary. The grain is 
in the round baskets, protected 
by a brush fence 
OR three hundred 
years the Papago 
Indians have grown 
wheat on the deserts 
of Southern Arizona, 
where the official weather map 
shows a rainfall of only five 
inches a year. 

Records are scarce in the 
region, to be sure, and the rain- 
fall may be somewhat greater 
than the map shows. But at 
any rate, the region is the driest 
of any known where wheat is 
successfully grown. 


water readily. Four or five 
good soakings after the wheat is 
up will insure a harvest. 

Until recently the Indians 
used crude, héme-made imple- 
ments, both for plowing and for 
harvesting and threshing. The 
Indian Agency at Sells, nine 
miles from the Big Fields, has 
an old home-made plow re- 
cently discovéred by an agency 
official in the brush beside the 
road near a wheat-field. It 


The Indians got their seed would readily pass for one of 
wheat originally from the white the plows pictured on the monu- 
man. But the methods they ead ments of ancient Egypt, except 





use in growing it are of their own for the fact that it has a small 
devising. At the “Big Fields’’ iron point. 

last year I saw one tract of 8,000 Since white settlers have come 
neres of fine-looking grain, that into the Santa Cruz Valley, some 


later produced bountifully. 50 miles from the Indian settle- 

Some years the crop fails en- ments, with their modern farm 
tirely, for rains do not always machinery, the Indians have 
come. But yields as high as 25 discarded some of their old-time 


bushels to the acre have been 
grown. <A good harvest will fur- 
nish wheat enough to last. two 


implements. They now use 
modern plows, at least. But 


, » Pp , . * ’ 
How the Papago Indians manage to grow they still cut some grain with 


ee Se Suess. The Papagos wheat on five inches of rain a year the sickle, let horses tramp the 
have learned the wisdom of - grain out of the straw, and 
keeping « reserve on hand. They winnow the grain by tossing it 


ure seldom without bread. By DR. WW. J. SPILLMAN in the air on a windy day. | 


A complete crop failure would saw Indians hauling wood, cut 


discourage white men. But not from desert shrubs, a distance 
so the Papago. He long ago learned to take the bad years with of 75 miles, to get money with which to buy farm implements. 
the good. After a crop failure, he prepares for a new crop with : . 

as much care as if a harvest were assured. I know a Pima farmer, Papagos cAre Self-Reliant 


cousin to the Papago, who has sown eleven crops without ever 


HE Papagos have never been rationed by the Government. 
harvesting one, But that is another stor : 


They are proud of the fact that they have never asked or 


Saving the Rain-Water received alms. Nor have they ever gone on the war-path against 
their white brothers. One reason, perhaps, is that they have never 
HE Papago country is a nearly level desert plain, sloping gently had to fight white men for their ancestral homes, as many other 
away from scattered mountain peaks that dot the country. tribes have had to do. Their country is so dry that white men 
Here and there a wash comnes down from a mountain valley, finally do not covet it. 
losing itself on the flat desert. Where the wash spreads out into a A like number of white people, set down in a country as dry as 
broad plain, the Indians make their fields by grubbing out the this, would either starve to death or wander away. The Indians 
desert shrubs, which are almost were not permitted to wander, and 


fortunately they were sufficiently 
resourceful to live under such ad- 
verse conditions. 

In addition to wheat, the Indians 
grow corn, beans, peas, garbanzos, 
squashes, melons and the like. 
They also have cattle, that eke out 
a miserable existence, mainly on 
the leaves of desert shrubs. They 
are a peaceable, industrious, proud 
people. And they have reason to 
be proud of their achievements. 
People like these deserve well of 
the Government. 


the only native vegetation. 

What rain does fall here comes 
in dashing storms. The rain-water 
runs down the washes in broad, | 
shallow sheets. These the Indians §& 
concentrate on their fields by 
means of extensive systems of ee 
dikes and ditches that often bring 
to a single field the water that falls 
on several square miles. 

One good soaking puts the land 
in condition for plowing, and the [ 
subsequent seeding operations. Af- 
ter the land is plowed it will absorb 
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This is the kind of country which the Papagos clear A typical Papago family and a typical home. This 
for growing wheat. The tall shrub is the okoteeya, is near “Big Fields,” where there is one solid tract of 
used for making fences 8,000 acres of wheat 
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Write today for - offer to take your old separ- 
ator (regardless of make or age) in trade for the 
wonde NEW Low Model Melotte Cream 
Separator on a most liberal exchange plan. This 
is an opportunity of a lifetime. The Melotte has 
been the world’s leading separator fof over 40 
years; the ONE se tor with the single bear- 
ing, su spended, Self Balancing bowl; has taken 
264 grand international prizes. e NEW Melotte has 
many NEW features that have started the whole dairy world 


talking. Mail coupon below at once for details of our must 
liberal exchange plan and our great 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer. 


Dont for 
4 Months 


We will send the NEW Low Model Melotte Cream Separator direct 
to your farm, and you don’t pay us a cent for 4 months. OR— 
you can have over a year to pay with small easy monthly payments. 
We make this offer because we know there is no other separator in 
the world equal to the Melotte, and want to prove it to you. Use 
it just as if it were your own machine. Put it to every possible 
test. Compare it with any or all others. The Melotte is easier to 
keep clean and sanitary because it has so much less tinware than 
other separators have. It turns so easily that the bowl spins twen 
five minutes after you stop cranking unless brake is applied. 0 
other separator has or needs a brake. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Write today for our liberal 30-Day FREE Trial Offer. The NEW 


Low Model Melotte retains the famous single-bearing suspended a> t d 
SELF-BALANCING bowl. The Melotte bowl hangs from UuUaran ee 








a single frictionless ball-bearing and spins like a Without any th 
rebalancing it skims as perfectly after 3,5 or even 20 years of serv- Melotte nil fA a we yd — 
ice as when new. Neither wear nor usage can ever throw the cream canthan any other eapaceter made. 


Melotte Bow] out of balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross 

currents which waste cream by remixing the milk. Send coupon 

Me wed — aoe re free batt that aan — = NEW Ball Bearings— Ef mee, ty Now 
elotte. Find out about our “Don’t pay for 4 months” offer—our elotte 

30 Days’ Free Trial offer—and how you can have your old sepa- fo RR nae Sa cg Ghperetse figs bad Bak Beccings 

rator taken in trade. 











2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
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four Old Separator 




















Qn ae SE euetaaeasaacaa al 
Mail Coupon for FREE S Whe mate aaa H. B. BABSON, haanae 


a 

° 

® 19th St., and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 25-03 Chicago, Hi. 
Catalog and Trade Offer : 2448 Prince Street, Berkeley, Call 

‘ CVithout cost to me or obli ] d th 'W Melotte 
Baail thie free coupen for IEW BSetetie cataing s and y..ur offer of * pen ‘Pay for 4 Months.’ * Also details of 
tion of this wonderful cream separa Fp tee = ’ we er to take my old separator fn exchange for a NEW Melotte. 
exrecgdinn {monthe offer, our 30 T Dave’ Free it offer and & Fy 
ails of the Melo e exchange offer. Don " separator un 
you have found out all you can F the NEW W Melotte aud de- : Name 
tails of our 15 year guarantee. Don't wait. Mail Coupon NOW! a (PV ind name and address plainly) ~~~" 

4 

HB. BABSON, « 

The Melotte Separator, “:2.izncrer, | Pt Ofice wwveveene2 RF. D.NO.ecneveec nnn 
19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 25-03Chicago,M. | <,.,, pe tee = phpecaled 
+ 
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Bow many cows do you m'lk? .. 3. cccceneencnee 
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‘Dishpan ‘Dialogs 


‘Precious half-hours uith m ry Sons over the evenin g dishes 


F I were you,” said a neigh- 
bor the other day, “I'd let 
those two boys do all th 
supper dishes. They 
are old enough and 
it would be good for them.” 
“Yes,” I replied, slowly, 
“they are big enough and they 
could do the dishes 
satisfactorily, and they 
would do them if I asked 
them to, but if they did 
them together 
while I sat off ——— 
in some other 
room, I would 
be missing one 
of the most val- 
uable half-hours 
of the day. The 
boys are getting 
too old to be- 
come confiden- 
tial in the pres- 
ence of other 
people, but 
when one is 
working alone 
with me, it gives 
him a rare op- 
portunity — to 








By MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


you are strengthening your character 
and making yourself more of a man.” 

The above is but one example 
of a dishpan dialog. I could give 
dozens. Sometimes it is on the 
subject of smoking, 
sometimes on the go- 
ing-to-church habit 
Future hopes are pried 
out; future longings 
are brought to light; 
love and marriage and 
the mysteries of 
life and death 
are talked over. 

In the busy 
whirl of life, a 
mother will 
come without 
warning upon 
traits in her sons 
which she’ can 
not fully under- 
stand. The boys 
are, she tells 
herself, growing 
up and growing 
away from her. 
With a sigh she 
accepts the con- 
dition. But it is 




















‘open up’ and 
discuss — every- 
thing from life 
to literature. 

“The boys take turns wiping the dishes while I wash. Almost 
never are both the boys in the kitchen during dishwashing time. 
The one who is having a week off invariably takes a book, and 
seeks a comfortable chair and a good light 

“Once the 13-year-old boy and myself started a story. I found 
that he had a keen imagination, and just let him go in the out- 
lining of the plot. Now and then I threw him a suggestion. I 
pointed out the characteristics the story must have and showed 
him how to get his thoughts in line. He sat on the oven door; 
I perched on the table top. It was eleven o'clock before that 
‘dishpan dialog’ ended.” 


Confidences of the Early Teens 


OYS entering their teens need some time for quiet confidences. 

It is at that age that the mother begins to lose contact with 
her son, unless she is on her guard. It is so easy always to be 
busy. It is so easy always to have some one else around. When 
they were younger there was opportunity for confidences at bed- 
time, but now since they go to bed with a book, or listen to their 
radio for an hour or so before going to sleep, it isn’t so easy to 
establish that confidence with them. Confidence is established, 
though, over the dishpan. 

“Why is it so many boys swear, Mother?” one boy asked me. 
“Tt seems as if all the kids do and yet I know that their folks would 
feel terribly bad if they knew it. They call me a ‘sissy’ because I 
don’t swear, and a fellow doesn’t like to be called a sissy, Mother!” 

“Tt isn’t ‘sissified’ not to swear, Son,’ I replied. ‘‘Men don’t 
call another man a ‘sissy’ because he doesn’t swear. But boys are 
queer. They know they are doing something they shouldn’t and 


selves because one of their number 


It is during the “gang age,’’ when the desire to belong to a group or organization is upper- 
most in a boy’s mind, that his confidence is lost. 


patience is needed if his confidence is to be kept 


just at this age 
that they need 
a mother’s coun- 
sel and _ confi- 
Life is opening up to them, broadening out. They 
wander farther afield and have a far larger circle of acquaintances. 
Daily, outside influences are getting stronger. More and more 
the boys need a strong home tie. 


‘“Dishpan “Dialogs” Settle “Problems 


F course, it would be pleasant at night never to have to touch 
a dish, but the loss to both me and my boys would be greater 
than my gain. So thoroughly established has this habit of con- 
fidences become that as problems occur during the day, each boy 
seems to tuck them away in some corner of his mind to bring out 
and present to Mother when he has his turn with the dish-towel. 
The test years lie but a few years ahead, with boys just entering 
their teeris, but as yet I have done no worrying nor have I looked 
fearfully into the future. For the time being I am satisfied. Now 
is the golden time to implant in their fertile minds the standards 
I would have them follow, the ideals I would have them strive 
for, the truths of life I would have them know. Time will blot 
out many of these evening talks, but I can not but believe that 
memories will remain to give assistance and Jend assurance when 
later the boys meet their problems. 


Cc-Z 2 


TOLERANCE 


ID you ever pause to consider what a sorry world this would 
be if everybody thought alike about everything? Try it. 
Select the most ideal man or woman (still living) you can think of, 
and then imagine what would follow if 
every thought and action of every 


A generous supply of love, tact and 


dence. 














refuses to do as they are doing. They 
realize that he is a better boy, and the 
realization goads them to make fun of 
him and endeavor to overthrow his 
good resolutions and bring him down 
to their level. I know it’s hard not to 
do what the crowd does, but every 


they feel more or less ashamed of them- 


burned in. 





Character, like porcelain ware, 
must be printed before it is glazed. 
There can be no change after it is 


other human being were controlled by 
and reflected the thoughts and actions 
of your ideal. 

What progress in art, industry, 
literature, politics, religion, science or 
other lines could reasonably be ex- 


Beecher. pected from a single mind? One-man 

















time you don’t give in to their taunts 


thinking would [Continued on page 86 
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Wise buying is 
the best saving 


HE successful people of the world are those 

who buy shrewdly, who make their dollars go 
farther, and who have money left after wise buying 
has satisfied their needs. 

Among our thousands of customers we are proud 
to number many of the nation’s most careful buy- 
ers. These experienced men and women have com- 
pared prices. They have studied quality. They 
know values. They continue to send their orders 
to Montgomery Ward & Co. because there they 
find the values they demand. 


That such buyers are satisfied is no accident. It 
is a rule of Montgomery Ward that every customer 
is to be satisfied. All merchandise is guaranteed. 
You buy in confidence. We respect your confidence. 
This has been our method for 56 years. Use this 
book of bargains for all your needs. 
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Some suggestions from 
the thousands of bargains 
in Montgomery Ward’s 

New Spring Catalogue 





s\}, Cord and Balloon Tires 
' 6. $4.45 to $24.45 


All Riverside tires are full 
size, made of new live rubber 
and guaranteed for 12,000 
miles. You save $5 to $15 on 
every one of our Riverside 
tires. 
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Cream Separators ps 
$19.95 to $81.55 . 


Our separators are made in our 
own factory. They are mechan- = 
ically perfect. Separators are 
sold for cash or on easy terms. 






> + 





x Team Harness 
~ $39.95 to $75.95 


We use only select 
) bark tanned steer 
/ hide in our harness. We 

. . specialize in metal to metal 
ey ray / harness. Sold on easy terms. 









Reed and 

Fibre Sets 

$28.95 to 
$68.95 


Our reed and fibre sets are of newest 
designs and are finely upholstered. 











House and Barn 
Paint 


All of our house paint 
is sold under a posi- 
tive guarantee, If it 
should fail to stand 
up we will supply new 
paint free and pay 
for putting it on. 


< 
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Radio Broadcast 
Listen to the RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 


Every Monday night from stations 








Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 


WIZ WHAM wLw WHAS 
W BAL KDKA W BT wMc 
WBZA K Y-W WSB KVOO 
WBZ WRHM WREN WBAP 
WIR K WK 
at 8 o’clock C. S. Time—at 9 o’clock E. S. Time 
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‘By GEORGE M. 
ROMMEL 


ALTIM ORT 

is not the on 

ly city with a 

superlativel 

good milk 
supply, nor the only one 
in which the interests of 
all concerned have been 
worked out with a high 
degree of satisfaction and 
fairness; there are many 
such, 

Baltimore may be first 
of all in these respects, 
but that is not for me to 
say. I do say, however, 
without hesitation, that 
the way in which the milk 
supply has been handled 
in Baltimore is well worth 
study by all who are in- 
terested in making a busi- 
ness success of farming 
within reach of our large 
cities. 

Baltimoreans boast 
about the quality of milk 
the city gets, and the way 
it, is handled from farm to 
housekeeper. They even 
go so far as to claim that 
their milk supply is the 





altamore’s 


The Farm Journal 


The never-used surplus 

plant that helped Balti- 

more milk dealers to “‘see 
the light”’ 


that, if necessary, it 
should do its share in 
carrying the burden of 
surplus milk. 
Then along came 1921; 
surplus milk could not be 
4} sold as fluid milk, and it 
looked as if this was to 
be the rock on which this 
co-operative ship would 
break up. The dealers in- 
timated that the associa- 
tion should relieve them 
of the entire burden of 
the surplus, and then 
they sat back like a cat 
watching a canary teeter- 
ing on the edge of the cage 
door. 

The association took 
the bull by the horns and 
the dealers at their werd. 
It collected an additional 
brokerage from members 
of four-fifths of a cent a 
gellon, and built 2 surplus 


e plan‘, at a cost of $78,000, 

which could not be dupli- 

OO 1 cated today for $200,000. 
And there it stands, un- 


used; it never has heen 
used. 
When it was finished, 


best in the country. They How dairymen of the Baltimore milkshed When it was finished, 


also claim that, while 


and hinted 


He ea rig done he have organized their prosperous business  ssoristion and hinted 


farmer has been paid a 
price for his milk which 
has kept him in the milk- 
producing business—and that means something in these days. 


| he War Sta Lé 

T was not always thus. Ten years ago the milk supply of 

Baltimore must have been pretty awful, if you take at their 
face value the stutements of men who ought to know. 

The reform started when war costs of feed and labor com- 
pelled a move on the part of producing farmers toward co-opera- 
tive marketing. It began from the bottom and worked up. The 
city did not spring a system on the struggling dairyman for his 
salvation, but the dairyman-himself took one step at a time, until 
Baltimore people got what they now have—a milk supply that 
they are sure of and proud of. 

The Maryland State Dairymen’s Association has been operating 
on its present plan since 1918, and here is a brief outline of what a 
farmer has to do when he joins the association and signs its sales 
contract. 

Each member makes the association his selling agent, under a 
penalty of four cents a gallon for all milk which he sells elsewhere; 
he agrees to allow the association to deduct one cent a gzellon for 
the milk sold for him, and when he joins the association, he gives 
a note for $1 for each cow in his herd, with a minimum of $15. 

This note is part of the contract, and while the contract is 
binding and to all intents and purposes prevents a member from 
selling his milk except through the association, the business 
manager, I. W. Heaps, is authority for the statement that the 
association has never punished a member for violation of con- 
tract, and leaves him free to quit its membership whenever he 
wishes to do so. 

The soundness of this policy is shown by the fact that in the 
past nine years, practically all the few members who have with- 
drawn from the association have quickly applied for reinstatement. 


j 





Expenses Not Heavy 
HEN the association began to act as a sales agency in 1918, 
it charged a brokerage of one-fifth of a cent a gallon. This 
was and still is more than enough for actual operating expenses, 
but it left little for a reserve fund or for emergencies. 
The association guarantees its members against loss in ship- 
ments to dishonest dealers, and it has recognized from the start 





mistaken about their in- 

ability to take proper care 
of the surplus; that, after further consideration, they could take 
good care of it, perhaps better care of it than the association could, 
and with much less trouble all around. From that day to this, 
the dealers in Baltimore have taken all the milk sent to them, 
and have disposed of the surplus themselves. 


The City Demanded Better Milk 


NTERS now the Baltimore City Health Department, with 

Dr. J. H. Shrader as its active representative in safeguarding 
the milk supply. For this is a true co-operative story. I am 
telling it chapter by chapter, from the farmers’ beginning up. 

Dr. Shrader saw at the start of his work as director of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Food, that, if the city was to have a reliable 
milk supply, reform was needed in its quality. He called in the 
leaders in the industry, producers and declers, and spent days 
going over his proposals for changes in the city milk regulations. 
Then he let it be known that he did not expect to do everything 
at once. He would advance one step at a time. He went to the 
farmers, and, by showing them how to take care of their milk, 
the average bacteria count in the milk sent.to the city hes been 
reduced in five years time from more than 5,000,000 to 1,900,000. 

Then he urged and got consent to the application of the tuber- 
culin test to all cows producing milk for Baltimore. He expected 
to find about 15 per cent reactors among these cows; there were 
actually 23 per cent. But today, all the tubercular cows have 
been eliminated, and it is stated as a fact that, as a result,of the 
wholesale application of the test and the elimination of tuberculosis 
among the cows in the Baltimore milkshed, more milk is being 
produced than before testing began, and from fewer cows. 

Five years ago, Baltimore used 35,000 gallons of milk a day; 
now the daily consumption is between 55,000 and 60,000 gallons. 

Needless to say, these reforms cost farmers money, for which 
they must be reimbursed by a higher price received for the higher 
quality of milk produced. 

‘Baltimore Pays a Fair Price Gladly 

HAT brings the public into the picture, for after all, the 

public must be convinced not only of the quality of the milk 


offered, but that the price which they are asked to pay is fair 
and reasonable. [Continued on page 66 
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to ; % Farmers 
: After46 yeara in the 
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ness, 
selling to 1,400,000 
farmers the highest 
josest 
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oor The mosi startling, the most 
* wonderful offer ever made on 
cream separators; and this $20 
allowance ts only a smaller part 
of the startling Sharples offer. 
Read below: 

Send coupon below today for 
- full details of our startling of- 
rd fer, direct from the Sharples 


.. @ 
skimming, the most 
durable and con- 
venient separator 
ever made, | believe 
farmers should take 
my tip when I say, 
“Here's an offer 


en . . 
} worth investiga 
4 lib- 





seen on a bh t 
grade, standard 
e cream sep 


P. M. Sharples 


factory to you. No matter 
what make of separator you 
own, while this offer lasts, 
) we'll give you $20 allowance 
li- in exchange for 










No 


Discs 
Only 3 simple parts 
instead of 50 to & 
cumbersome discs. 
One-third the weight. 
So much easier to 
take apart and put 
together. Real self 
balancing bowl, sus- 

nded trom a ball 

aring: can’t get out 
of balance. 
















greatest Sharples 

















i. in 46 years! Always a Easy to Turn 
: champion skimmer, as 1,400,000 reece 
ing. easy turn- 


a, farmers know. Skims like new after years of 
service. Wonderful improvements make this new 


ing, thavks to light 
weight bow! , ball bear- 
ing and special gears 


model easily the most convenient of all cream separators, 63 
out of the 64 separators on the market are practically alike— Knee Low 
. ° . The top of the Shar- 
h only Sharples is truly different. Send coupon below, find out ples supply tank is 
- how Sharples offers advantages found on no other separator. the knees lowest of 
m Tremendous offer explained in our circular. Huge saving ltting, nospit mil 
iv 


or women 


on the very top notch of all separators, if you write quick. - A 


320 Days Trial | & 3 


; Bought by 1,400,000 farmerS*heretofore only through 
dealers, now shipped direct from factory on 30 days 
trial. Yes, Mr. P. M. Sharples, pioneer separator 
manufacturer, has decided to stop those wasteful 
selling methods which made farmers pay $110,$ 25 
‘ and up for a high grade separator. The Sharples is 
. now shipped direct from factory on 30 days trial. 
é See for yourself what a wonderful skimmer it is, 
d how easy to operate and to clean, how much more convenient 
it is than any separator you ever saw or used. Your word de- 
cides after the trial. If satisfied, the rock bottom price — amazing reduction 


: —the lowest prices ever made ona high grade. standard make separator Mail Coupon NOW 


3 (and special exchange offer, as explained above, if you write quick). 















Cleaned 
in 2 Minutes 


Only 3 simple parts—no discs to wash. 
Many users say they can clean the 
Sharples in 2 minutes! So easy to take 
down and assemble—a child can do it! 
No other separator compares with 
Sharples for e isy cleaning. You'll en- 
joy keeping the Sharples clean, sweet 
and sanitary. 





















Pleat teeta lire lae eerie 

’ « Sharples Separator Co. 5 

. : $883 Sharples Bidg., Chicago, Ill. x 

/ se g Please send me absolutely free and without obligation : 

: 4 a ed cotalen end Coacts _- of ms Now peace roam Ps 

i Stop losing cream with a worn-out separator and you increase your g Separator and full details of your Special Temporary Offer | 

r cream profits. Wonderful opportunity t» get the best of all separators . of $20 allowance on my old separator ie day trial offer.” 5 

on a liberal trade-in offer, direct from factory at a startling low price. | : 

Find out about the amazing NEW Sharp’‘es — how it saves cream wastes; 45 - a 

how it will make more money and more profit for you. Catalog and = *0@%6-~----~---~-+=s-n=nnwennnnnnnnnnnnnnnenncnncennnnee a 

full details of temporary $20 allowance on your old separator, 30 day - . 

, trial offer and special low price now in effect, sent free and without 5 ggjyess eee nnn renee nceeee a 

obligation. Send coupon mow. : - 
$883 Sharples ° 

Sharples Separator Co., Siicace, Mimois fF ton Meek ial ' 
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Snsuring “Profits on 
PERISHABLES 


Good fruit plus correct grading, careful packing 
* oy ars: — ro? p " 
and loading, proper icing there’s profit insurance 


CAR of Tennessee strawberries 
came sailing into a northern mar- 
ket one nice spring day. Fine, 
dandy strawberries they were, too; 
right for good marketing and good prices. But 

one little detail had been overlooked in the shipping of that car, 
for when the perishable-freight inspector opened the car door, 
he was almost drowned; yes sir, almost drowned. A torrent of 
water poured out of that door the minute it was opened! 

It happened thus: There are four drain-pipes in every refrig- 
erator car, one in each corner. The overflow from the melting 
ice in the bunkers should run down through these drain-pipe 
openings, just the same as it does in the overflow pipe in your 
refrigerator at home. 

In this strawberry car, some one had plugged up the drain-pipe 
That is a very 


picked just 


openings on one of its trips a short time before 
commendable thing to do in extremely*cold weather, but not in 
spring, when strawberries are traveling under “‘standard refrigera- 
tion”; that is, “keep hatches closed and plugs in; re-ice to capacity 
at all regular icing stations.”’ 

As a result of some railroad man’s negligence in not inspecting 
the drain-pipes, water from the melting ice accumulated on the 
ear floor, because it could not drain away. It kept rising higher 
and higher until all the berries on the bottom layer of crates were 
water-soaked and ruined. This car was sent on consignment, 
so you see all the profits on the car—and then some 
tied up in a 
claim. 

Of course, the 
railroads had to 
pay the claim— 
no question of 
that. Most such 
claims are paid 
fairly promptly, 
too, but it takes 
time to investi- 
gate a claim af- 
ter it is pre- 
sented, to locate 
the cause and 
place respon- 
sibility for the 
damage. If such 
a claim is set- 
tled a month or 
two after pres- 
entation, then 
the claimant is 
lucky. It would 
have been so 
much easier for the shipper to have looked over those drain-pipes 
when loading the car. 


Ship Under Standard Ventilation in Spring 


- does not take long to go over a refrigerator car to find out 
whether it is suitable for shipping perishables. Those few min- 
utes may be the most valuable minutes that go into the produc- 
tion of your crop from the time of its planting to the moment 
that it is unloaded from the car. Notice, I do not say from the 
exact time it was loaded into the car, for it is the condition of 
what ‘is taken out of the car at the final marketing point, that 
determines whether that commodity has been a profit or a loss. 
It pays to look carefully not only at the inside of a refrigerator 
car, but under the car as well. One man came all the way from 
Georgia to Ohio, because he had not looked at the inside of a 
“reefer” carefully when he was loading it with sweet potatoes. 


were gone, 





GOOD LOADING AND BAD 


Alternating straight method—a good way to load bar- 

reled apples (above). Good ventilation. There’ll be 

a damage claim on mixed load (right). Miscellaneous 

packages, poorly braced, bushel baskets directly on top 
of each other—what would you expect but loss? 


By H. F. PRINCE 
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A good load of bushel baskets. 
Baskets do not sit directly on top 
of each other 


Sometime in the winter this car had been in a mighty cold 
part of the country, and to protect the lading from freezing, some 
one had nailed paper across the top and bottom openings of the 
ice bunkers. In winter this is a good plan for some shipments, 
hut not in spring or summer when shipping under standard ven- 
tilation rules; that is, ‘open hatches, remove plugs when tem- 
perature rises above 32°; close hatches, put in plugs when tem- 
perature falls below 32°.” 

This man in Georgia loaded perfectly good sweet potatoes 
into a perfectly good refrigerator car—except for the paper across 
the bunker openings. The result was as sorry a looking car of 
sweet potatoes as it has ever been my ill luck to inspect. 


Not Much Profit on This Car 
by a few words about a refrigerator car. At each end on 
the inside of the car are two openings, which are generally 
screened over—one opening at the top and another at the bottom 
of the car. These are the places where the air enters to circulate 
about your produce. 

In this car of sweets the four openings had been papered across. 
Sweet potatoes, as you know, hold considerable heat and give off 
quite a little moisture. When the heat and moisture could not 
escape by the usual channels, through the bunker openings, but 
instead continued to accumulate in the car, the humidity 
kept pace with the rapidly rising temperature, pro- 
moting a humid condition excellent for the growth of 
fungus. 

Result, one-third of the sweet potatoes had to be 
thrown away, absolutely worthless; another one-third, 
showing slight decay, necessitated immediate sale to the 
hucksters at considerable loss. So you see there wasn’t 
much profit on this car. 5 

The shipper down in Georgia could not believe it, 
when he had a wire from the consignee stating the car 
was a mass of decay. He thought some one was “gyp- 
ping” him, so he hopped on a train and came all the 
way from Georgia to see for himself. He saw all right, 
but that did not eliminate 
the loss of his time, the 
expense of his trip from 
Georgia, nor the reduced 
value of his sweets. All 
of which could have been 
avoided if some one had 
stepped to the ends of 
the car and yanked down 
the paper from across the 
openings. Three minutes 
of time, or less, to per- 
form that little act. 


Who’s to Blame? 
O* course, the railroads 


paid the claim. Their 
negligence to duty was 
established beyond doubt. 
The railroad should have 
seen that nothing ob- 
structed the ventilation 
before turning the car 
over to the shipper. 
Some railroad employ- 
ees slipped up on both of 
[Continued on page 50 
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f , ae roominess,shorn of 
costly weight and bulk. Custom- 
car lines and lowness at the price 
of ordinary design. 


The longest springbase in its price 
class— ONE secret of the car’s 
amazing comfort. 


An engine with sur- 
plus power—light- 
ning acceleration— 


> G79 


4-DOOR SEDAN, F. O.B. DETROIT 
FULL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 





mile-a-minute speed. Lowered 
gasoline consumption that sets new 
records for Dodge fuel economy. 


The staunchest of all Dodge 
Fours—the easiest to steer and 
park— 

A car that will stir 
your pride and spare 
your pocket-book— 
the fastest and finest 
of Fours. 
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THe Finest Four 


Dopce BROTHERS Four 


ALSO TWO LINES OF. SIXES—THE VICTORY AND THE SENIOR 
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farm Girls 
and Proud of it! 


Five 4-H girls tell of pleasures of club work 


ID you ever see a finer collection of girls than thos 
shown in these pictures? They're farm girls—and 
every one is proud of it. They are products of our 
4-H clubs. Our countrysides are full of fine young 
women like these, who have learned to appreciate 


what life on the farm really has to offer 

These girls are local 4-H club leaders who last year took part 
in The Farm Journal Leadership Contest, and were selected as 
some of the most outstanding girls’ club leaders in the United 
States. Each girl wrote a story on her “Experiences as a Local 
Leader,”’ and a summary of each girl's story is printed herewith. 
Olive Van Vuren, since 
writing her story, has 
received the further 
honor of bemg chosen 
national style queen of 
America 


Olive Van Vuren, 
Wisconsin 


fa, Syed of my club 
work has dealt with 
clothing and sewing. For 
several vears I was con- 
necte d with the Bonduel 
club, and later became 
leader of the Seymour 
club. I have organized 
seven clul Ss and helped 
organize two others. In 
1926 I won enough local 
prizes to be selected as 
Showano county’s dele 
gate to the Wisconsin 
State Fair, and sue- 
ceeded in winning first 
place in the clothing 
contest. In 1927 I was 
again fortunate enough 
to take part in the state 
contest held in connec 
tion with the fair, and 
was chosen to represent 
Wisconsin at the style 
show held at the Na- 
tional Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Congress at Chi- 
cago. 
Club work has been 
worth a great deal to 
me. The many prizes 
and trips, of course, 
add to one’s education 
Olive Van Vuren, of Wisconsin; in and are appreciated as 
circle, Dorothy Holden, Michigan a reward, but the big 
thing is the opportunity 
presented to every boy and girl to compete for these honors. I 
never felt happier than when the club girls in our clubs accom- 
plished something which at first seemed difficult. It is the mastery 
of the hard jobs facing boys and girls that makes it possible for 
them to tackle still harder ones next time. I hope that I shall 
always be connected with 4-H club work and farm life—even if 
I live to be a hundred. 


Esther Seitmann, Iowa 
HAD an opportunity to jump into club work at a time when 
our club was without an adult leader. The club members were 
girls of about my age. 
There were some younger girls, too, who were interested in club 
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At left, Sallie Wil- 
helm, of South 
Dakota; below, 
Esther Seitmann, 

Iowa 






rk, so | decided to organize this 
group into what I called my junior 
club. Both clubs met the same day, 
and the older girls not only carried on 
advanced projects in clothing, but 
they gave demonstrations and talks 
which were of great help to the younger 
group. 

I have felt an individual interest in 
each girl. We work and play together 
and my chief endeavor has always 
been to help each girl set up personal 
ideals of Health, Heart, Hand and 
Head. I am proud of the achieve- 
ments of each member. But, aside 
from the records of individual mem- 
hers, there is interwoven into the 
personality of each girl a “something’’ 
which club work has put there, which 
means to her a fuller, richer and more worth-while life as a farm 

rl 


Sallie Wilhelm, South Dakota 
Y first chance to act as leader came in 1925, when I helped 
M 


coach the county championship team. The following year 
I was chosen leader of the DeVoe Club, the members of which 
were spread over an area ten miles wide. In spite of the distance, 
all the girls were quite regular in attending meetings, and our 
bread team placed third at the state fair. In 1927 I was leader 
of two clubs, one of which was 1414 miles from my home. There 
were 16 members in the food club and ten members in the sewing 
club. All members completed the year’s work. 

There are many knocks and bounces a 4-H club leader gets, 
but each of them teaches a lesson, provided one sticks to the job. 
One thing I have learned is that a leader must keep pegging after 
the members if she wishes them to complete their work. One 
time it may be impossible for many of the members to come to 
club meeting, and this is likely to discourage a leader. The next 
time, attendance may be up to 100 per cent again, and a leader 
then feels happy not to have given up hope. 

A local leader should have the girls carry on the work by them- 
selves as much as possible. The dates for each club meeting 

should be stated at the be- 
ginning of each year. 


Dorothy Holden, 
Michigan 

RGANIZING my club 
was one of the hardest 
jobs that confronted me. 
At the time club work 
started in our community, 
there was very little in- 
terest shown by the wo- 
men and girls. When | 
tried to talk to the girls 
after school, they slipped 
away, somehow. So I 
drove to the various girls’ 
homes and interviewed 
them and their mothers. 
This helped some, and at 
our first meeting we had 
eight girls. We met at the 
homes of the members and, 
while we did not finish our 
[Continued on page 74 
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A Ras 


“walking barefoot on darns” 


DARN is a little patch 

that often feels very big. 
\ few steps on it do not 
yother one much but a whole 
day on that bulging darn 
takes the bloom out of the 
maiden’s cheeks. It leaves 
the tired look there. 

It is a look that cannot be 
covered with powder and 
rouge. You cannot imagine a 
fascinating girl, lightasafeath- 
er on her feet, who is wearing 
stockings either with holes or 
darnsin them. It is not done. 

If there is a hole or a darn 
in your hose it usually shows 
in your face. Darns cause 
serious foot discomforts— 
and lead to corns. The first 
thing to do, if you have corns 
ind callouses, is to get rid of 
the hosiery that has holes 
and darns. 

Give your feet a rest—in 
No Darn Hosiery. It costs 
no more. 

Find out what one of the 


country’s great hosiery manu- 


She doesn’t 


fascinate by 
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facturers has accomplished in 
making long distance hosiery 
—hosiery that does not have 
to be helped along by some 
hard working woman with a 
darning needle and darning 
cotton. 
No Darn Hosiery keeps on 

wearing well— without darns 


When the No Darn Toes, 
Bottoms, and Heels wear out, 
you'll be satisfied to throw 
them away and get new ones 
—instead of risking your feet 
and your bodily comfort on 
darns. You'll be satisfied, as 
so many others are, that you 
have had excellent service— 
that you have had your 
money’s worth. 

Corns are expensive injur- 
ies—often caused by darns. 
This darnless hosierv will do 
a lot toward helping you get 
rid of corns. See this mod- 
ern and common sense hos- 
iery made by a maker known 
for elegance, style and finish 
in hosiery. 
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FIND THE STORE THAT SELLS THEM 
Send the Coupon for an absorbingly interesting 
booklet, “The Story of No Darn Hose’’ and we 
will send you the name and address of the near- 
est merchant selling B. V. May No Darn Hose. 
It will pay you to do this. A big work-saving in 


tamilies. 
| MAY HOSIERY MILLS, 93 Worth Street | 
l NEW YORK CITY 
| Please send “‘The Story of No Darn Hose” and name of near- 1 
i est dealer selling them. Our last purchase of hosiery was made i 
1 i 
| ee : -eseee Store in. | 
| (Name of Store) (Give Town and State) 
| Name ‘ | 
| Address “ec | 
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~Cother and the RA 


The world and its thousandfold activities 
come to the countrywoman “tover the air’’ 


UCH has been writ- By ETHEL MORRISON-MARSDEN 


ten the past few 
vears on what the 


After dinner, perhaps mother 
customarily rests for half an hour 
(she should), and as she settles 





herself on the davenport and closes her 





radio means to the farmer, 
of how in some cases the radio has actually 
saved the farmer hundreds of dollars hy 
the information that it has given him. 
But not so much has been said of what 
the radio means to the farmer's wife. Ac- 
cording to my own idea (and I have lived 
on a farm for five years without a radio 
and five years with one), the radio has 
done more than any one other invention to 
Summer on the farm meant hot days, prompt reply. 
hard work, being tired to the dropping 





Stamp, please, 


eves the sweet and restful tones of the 


IS YOUR RADIO RECEIVER organ come slipping across the ether 
WORKING PROPERLY? waves. 


In order to obtain the highest amount of 
pleasure and profit from your radio, it must 
be kept in topnotch condition—tubes replaced, 
batteries replaced and recharged when neces- 
sary, set kept clean, etc. 
will suggest remedies for any trouble which 
you might have with your set, or give you 
} any information you may desire about radio 
change the aspect of country existence. and radio receivers. 


News and Entertainment All 
Afternoon 


LITTLE later, rested and restored, 
she sets about her afternoon’s work 
pa of ironing or sewing, and now she hears 
the news of the day. Thus she keeps in 
touch with the times. This is followed by 


Our Radio Editor 














hints as to what the new styles will be for 





point, and no recreation. Winter meant 
cold, snow, plenty of work, a little more 
leisure, more time to think, drifts too deep to get out to see others, 
nothing new to do or think of, monotony, monotony, monotony! 

What would not the countrywoman have given in the old days 
for a week in the city, where she could attend a play, hear a 
musicale, worship in a cathedral, listen to an organ recital, and 
find something new to think of? 

The radio has brought all these things right into the country- 
woman’s home. It has made the impossible possible; it has broken 
the monotony of her life so that it can never get a grip on her 
again; it has made the extra work of a farmer’s wife bearable, for 
it has brought the whole world into her own home. With a twist 
of the dial she can in fancy be in Atlantie City, listening to the 
thunder of surf on the beach, while in reality she is in her own 
kitchen, rolling out pie crust. 

And speaking of the kitchen, the ease with which the radio 
may be made to follow one around the house, with the use of a 
little ingenuity in wiring, is one of its strongest points. 


She May Start at Breakfast 


ARLY in the morning the weather forecast comes in, and this 

often affects the housewife’s plans as much as her husband’s. 
This is followed by menus, with many a helpful hint for the cook; 
new recipes are of- 


mother, daughter and son. Detailed de- 
scriptions are given of the children’s clothes, the kind you will 
find in exclusive shops at enormous prices, and which you can 
copy at home for an infinitesimal fraction of the price asked. 
Mother hears of the smart accessories that go to make her own 
costume quite the very latest thing; she learns how to dress the 
teen-age daughter for school and for parties. 

Health talks for mother and children come next. These are 
followed by lectures on interior decoration. Thus she keeps 
informed on the correct draperies, curtains, rugs to use, etc., and 
all this is interspersed with musical numbers—singing, orchestra, 
piano, violin or harp. 

At four o’clock come the activities of the women’s clubs, and 
to a farm woman these are of unusual interest. If her community 
has no study clubs, she may learn how to organize one from this 
source; she will be greatly benefited by the lessons on parliamentary 
law that she hears. Ideas will be given for the programs, with 
new things to study for the forthcoming year. Unique social 
affairs will be described. 

Supper and a Happy Evening 
AT supper-time a good orchestra again holds sway, and the 
tired folks are all cheered by lovely harmonies and gay dance 
music. While mother 
is doing the dishes, 





fered her, marketing 





suggestions are giv- 
en, and new items 
proposed for the 
school lunches which 
are such a problem 
to vary. Just before 
dinner the markets 
come in, with quo- 
tations on eggs, 
poultry and butter. 
Very often this 
knowledge means the 
saving of money to 
the housewife; she 
may be _ shipping 
eggs to private cus- 
tomers in the city, 
as I do, and awaiting 
the day’s quotations 
before setting the 
price. Or she may 
be selling poultry, 
and needs the knowl- 
edge of the day’s 
poultry market so as 
not to beat themercy 
of the buyer. Noon 
brings in orchestra 
music, which gives 











the children are hud- 
dled around the 
radio, listening to 
the bedtime stories 
and hoping to hear 
their own names read 
off by Uncle Bob. 
After this they are 
quite willing to be 
tucked into bed, to 
dream of the stories 
they have heard. 

Evening finds all 
the older members 
of the family gath- 
ered in the living- 
room. Perhaps a 
few neighbors drop 
in, and the whole 
group sits around 
the fireplace, watch- 
ing the bright flames 
as they dance up the 
chimney, popping 
corn and enjoying 
the radio. There is 
endless choice for 
the evening’s pro- 
gram, and all tastes 
can be suited. 














the whole meal a 
spicy savor. 


Recipes and fashion talks and health hints, to be written down and preserved 


[Continued on page 65 
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This UNION LABEL Means 
Most For Your Money- Always 

















Why You Should Buy UNION MADE Work Clothing 


UNION MADE work clothing is produced in bright, 
cheerful, sanitary plants by highly skilled operators 


working under ideal conditions. 


UNION MADE work clothing represents the ut- 
most in workmanship, quality, cleanliness and service. 
It is clean and free from con- 





These many thousands of girls and 
women who make up the vast army 
of Union Workers take pride in 
their work and produce superior 
products. They are citizens and tax- 
payers, and the money they earn 
finds its way to local stores, banks, 
markets and charities. This con- 
tributes to national prosperity and 
welfare. 








tamination, delivers a full meas- 
ure of value and represents the 
most for your money. Union 
Workers and their employers have 
a reputation to uphold, and 
sew the UNION LABEL on 
each garment for your protection 
and guarantee against the 
products of prisons and “sweat 
shops.” 











The country has been flooded with work clothes made in 
prisons under unspeakable conditions. Prison-made gar- 
ments are never labeled as such. The prison labor contrac- 
tors know that such an admission would wipe their goods 





Beware of Prison Made Work Garments 


from the market because the public would not purchase such 
merchandise. For that reason, prison-made garments are 
either unbranded or marked to imitate the products of 
free labor. 








HOW TO PROTECT YOURSELF 


Fortunately, however, there is one sure way to avoid the pur- 
chase of Prison-made work garments—and that is to look for the 
UNION LABEL before you buy. It is a positive guar- 
antee’ of cleanliness, quality, fair dealing and a full measure of 
value. Don’t take chances—don’t be misled—look for and de- 
mand the UNION LABEL on Overalls, Work Shirts, Trousers, 
Combination Suits and Play Suits—it will pay you in added 
value, health protection and satisfaction. 


Always Demand the UNION LABEL 


SEND FOR THIS 
wae AMAZING BOOK 


oR q It takes you behind Prison 
& * Walls and exposes the con- 
PRIVATE ditions which surround 
3 | Prison-Made Work Gar- 
ee \\ ee ments. 


=— \ MAILED FREE! 





Chicago, Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


THE SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 


Of course, prisoners should be employed, but they should be used 
in making goods for state use and in occupations that will train 
them to properly fit into the economic system after they have 
been freed. Under the contract labor system the contractors, 
and not the state or the prisoners, profit from the prisoners’ labor. 
Fourteen states have already recognized the injustice of the 
contract prison labor system and do not permit prison-made goods 
to come into competition with the products of free labor and en- 
terprise. All other states should follow this leadership. 


Write Your Senators and Congressmen 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America 


New York City 
621 Bible House 
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HE country 
() at large should 

know that the 

Democratic 

Party thinks 
it has disegvered another 
budding William Jennings 
Bryan. His name is 
Claude G. Bowers, New 
York editorial writer, his- 
torian, and native of In- 
diana. 

In the language of 
theatrical Broadway, 
Bowers “stole the show” 
at the recent “harmony” 
dinner of the Democratic 
National Committee. 
Washington is surfeited 
with spellbinders and so- 








} From the air, the beauti- 
ful Congressional Library 
in Washington appears 
thus. The original Dec- 
laration of Sedaetadionas 
and won ul collections 
of books are housed here 


ignored, and the House, 
which has the first say on 
revenue matters, ordered 
a cut of nearly $300,000,- 
000. «Then the House 
naval-affairs committee 
struck out the Presidential 
provision in the big 
$750,000,000 navy bill, 
whereby “Cal” could stop 
building ships the moment 
there’s a prospect of a new 
limitation conference. 








called orators, but not in 





A day or two later the 





— ; Senate took a crack at the 





many a day has the real 
thing like Bowers come 
along. 

If the Democratic feast 
had been a national con- 
vention, Bowers might 
have been nominated for 
President then and there, 
many of his enthusiastic 
hearers declared, just as 
aut Chicago in 1896, when 
Bryan swept the conven- 
tion off its feet with his 


heen 


oe em. ; 
immortal cross-of-gold “a ‘ { id ession 
Fo ~ \ ‘ 


speech. f 

It recalls, too, the fa- Ve 
mous dinner in Philadel- 
phia in 1911 that wrecked 
the hopes of Robert La 
Follette and made Wood- 
row Wilson President. 

Bowers is young, slight 
~ of build, retiring of man- 
ner and externally unim- 
pressive. But when he 
lets himself go on Jeffersonian and Jacksonian themes, he is elo- 
quence and fire personified. The prediction is safe that his party 
and the country will hear more of him as the days roll by. 


7 


O those in Washington it looks more and more like Hoover vs. 

Smith for the great Presidential Sweepstakes of 1928. 

Neither the Republican Secretary of Commerce nor the Demo- 
cratic governor of New York is an “avowed” candidate, in the 
accepted sense of the term, but, of course, they’re both running 
for the nomination about as hard as they can. 

A few ‘“Coolidge-will-be-drafted” folks continue to dot the 
landscape here and there, but everybody who’s politically any- 
body long since came to the conclusion that “Cal’’ is out, and out 
to stay. Insiders are speculating as to the time the President 
will select for declaring himself for Hoover as his residuary legatee. 
That’s expected, sooner or later. 


seeders 


HE outstanding feature of the midwinter political situation 

is the Vermont farm boy’s troubles with Congress. 

History repeats itself. Every President who chooses not to run 
again finds his influence on Capitol Hill on the downgrade. The 
result is that both houses of Congress play ducks and drakes with 
pet measures and recommendations. Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson 
all went through that experience. ‘Cal’ is getting his now, with 
a bare year of White House power left to him. 


t fad all directions, Administration measures are up against it. 


It doesn’t look as if a single major proposition sponsored by 


Mr. Coolidge is going to be O. K.’d. 
His wish to have this year’s tax cut limited to $225,000,000 was 


What W ashington is saying and thinking 
as winter draws toward its close 


‘By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


Administration’s policy of 
putting no more money 
into government ships, 
and approved the Jones 


sels. About the same time 
the Senate rejected the 
President’s plea for a com- 
mittee of inquiry, to be 
appointed by him, to in- 
vestigate the S-4 disaster, 
and voted to have a Con- 
gressional investigation. 


ened 


G3 so happens that farm 
legislation, of all things, 
may be the thing on which 
Mr. Coolidge and Con- 
gress may manage to get 
together. Since the last 
number of The Farm Journal went to its friends, some signs of 
disorder have appeared in the McNary-Haugen ranks. 

Four members of the House agricultural committee, hitherto 
thick-and-thin for legislation of the equalization-fee type, have 
announced they'll no longer vote for that kind of a bill. This 
rebellious quartet consists of Representatives Williams and 
Adkins, of Illinois; Ketcham, of Michigan; and Thompson, of 
Ohio. Representative Purnell, of Indiana, also gave indications 
that he was an equalization-fee backslider. 

If these five former McNary-Haugen-minded Congressmen 
stick to their decision, it will be difficult for the committee to 
bring out a bill of the pattern of last winter. 


coeds 


& these lines are written, early in February, the “export deben- 
ture’’ plan is receiving more attention. 

The National Grange has advanced it as a compromise, and 
more or less authentic reports persist that an agricultural bill 
built around the debenture system would not encounter a Coolidge 
veto. 

Politicians of both parties recognize the necessity of some sort 
of farm legislation this presidential year. The situation is so 
kaleidoscopic right now that prediction, even days in advance of 
the issue in which this page appears, is little better than guesswork. 


) 

€. 

: (, V1 ] ESS at bill to invest another 
$250,000,000 in new ves- 


UGENE MEYER, with Messrs. Cooksey and Harrison, the 
three War Finance Corporation men appointed to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, have been confirmed by the Senate. 
Washington understands that Meyer scored heavily in his 
own favor when he was before Senator Norbeck’s banking com- 
mittee. He revealed himself as a dirt farmer operating several 
hundred acres in New York, and rather bowled over his inquisi. 
tors by his first-hand knowledge of the soil and its problems. 
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I SAW P.A. come into the pic- 
ture some nineteen years ago. I 
saw it nose out the leading brands 
of the day. With steady gait, it 
showed a clean pair of heels to the 
field. I know and you know that 
it has maintained its lead ever 
since. And you and I know why! 

The minute you open the tidy 
red tin and let that fragrance fill 
the air, you’re ready to cheer for 
P.A. Then you load up and 


light up. . Cool as a judge 


deciding the winner. Sweet as 
a blue ribbon for your favorite. 
Mild and mellow and long- 
burning. 

No wonder more P.A. is 
smoked than any other brand. 
No wonder Prince Albert counts 
its friends by the million. If you 
don’t know all this by personal 
experience, it’s high time you 
found out. Get going today with 
good old P.A. That’s my tip, 


Gentlemen. 


Til 
back P.A. 


against them 


CRIMP CUT 
LUNG BURNIN ; 
IGARETTE 
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More for your money 
in every way— TWO 


| PRINGE ALBERT 


the 
ral 


full ounces in every tin. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 
‘. 

va 
ral 


‘isi © 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Tp from ?1GGERY 


The Farm Journal 


‘By 
E. L. 
QUAIFE 


Profits rise fast as the new hog-raising methods are adopted 


S soon as we finish the chores 
= sf build a walk for the y, 
a hogs, so they won't get J 
eee their [feet dirty cross f, y 3 
ing the old hog-lot 4 

Can you imagine a farmer talk 
ing like that to his 
hired man at the mili he 
breakfast-table? hee 

Ten years ago you 
couldn’t, but what a 
change! Now we're 
hauling the sows and 
their litters to pas- 
ture; we're building 
walks for those that 
can’t ride; we're do 
ing away with the 
old tenement houses 
and supplying indi- 
vidual homes; we’re washing the sows with soap and water; we're 


scrubbing their houses with seal iter and lve; we're bring- 










=a > 








Individual houses in which sows can 


| 
i 


ing up the pigs on clean ground 


te sat 
ON PASTURE FROM BIRTH TO BACON 


Farrowed, fed and finished for market right out in pasture. Thrifty bunch 
of pigs, too, thanks to pasture and self-feeders 


To the man who has never heard of the 
McLean county system of swine raising 
(for that is what these modern methods 
comprise), let me say in all seriousness that 
the practises I have referred to are now 
approved and in use. And not from any 
desire to uplift the pigs; on the contrary, 
it is purely a matter of dollars and cents 
with the hog-raisers. 


The County Agent Kn 
para we take an actual case. A 


few days after Gerald Parkin was hired 
for county agent in Wayne county, Iowa, a 
man named Cobb came into the office. 

“T am having no end of trouble with 
swine,” said Cobb. “I lose too many pigs, 
and the ones I save are an unthrifty bunch.” 

Parkin learned that the Cobbs, father 
and son, had been raising swine on the 
same farm, and in the same old lots, for 
years. 

“No wonder your pigs are unthrifty—the 
lots are infested with worms, bull nose, 
enteritis and what not.’”’ That is what 
Parkin said, but he said it to himself 

Cobb, Sr., lived on one side of the high 









farrow on pasture do away with neces- ture. 
sity of hauling the swine across the old lots. 


way, and no hogs had ever 
heen raised there. Parkin 
suggested they fix up the 
old barn on that side of 

the road for a farrowing- 
if ef Shed. 

This was done, and 
the 1S sows farrowed 
180 pigs in the new 
quarters. Just be 
fore farrowing, the 
sows’ udders’ were 
washed with warm 
water and soap. 

About 120. rods 
from the old barn 
was an alfalfa pas 
Out in this 
field sheds were built; 
three weeks after far- 
rowing, the sows nd pigs were hauled to them. <A well had been 
sunk in one corner of the field, to supply water. (Three other 
pastures join this corner, so the one well watered hogs in four 
different fields. 

Just to see whether there was anything in the new methods, 
the Cobbs left eight sows, equally as good, behind in the old lots 
These sows farrowed 48 pigs. 


Would Ten Pigs per Sou 


No let’s compare results. From the 18 sows that farrowed 
ISO pigs in the new quarters, the Cobbs sold 174 thrifty pigs 
\ pretty good record, if you know pigs. All 
these pigs were free from worms, bull nose and enteritis. 

From the 48 pigs farrowed by the eight sows in the old quarters. 
only 16 were left at the end of four months—and all 16 were 
unthrifty. 

There vou have a good example of what cleanliness (that word is 
short for the McLean county system) means in raising pigs. Such 
results are being realized all over the country by men who have 
substituted the clean-pasture method for the old-lot method. 

I have figures of better than 500 men who have co-operated with 
Iowa farm bureaus in the fight on worms, bull nose, sniffles and 
troubles which have caused tremendous losses in 
The first SO of these men to report results had 
an average of slightly 


[Continued on page 44 













me; ey ees 





The houses are movable, of course 


Suit You? 


only six were lost. 


necro enteritis 
vears previous. 
1,254 sows farrow, and weaned 8 836 pigs 
better than seven. 








Se ak 


A PARADISE FOR WORMS 


Gone is the ancient idea that a hog must wallow in filth. Pigs pick up worm eggs from the mudhole, 
or get them from the udders of sows that have wallowed in the mud of the old lots 
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This year 500,000 
dsons will answer the 


call of the plow 


ANOTHER farm year will soon 
be on in full swing. They’re 
plowing now in the South—and 
spring is traveling north. Every 
day finds thousands of plows 
starting out in the fields. 

Many a farmer, with the help 
of a Fordson, will make this 
spring a record breaker. Will 
get the plowing done, the disk- 
ing, the harrowing—will get his 
whole crop planted—days 
ahead of the average. 

In the corn belt, the wheat 
country, the tobacco sections 
and down in the cotton lands— 
all over America, Fordsons will 
be on the job. Getting work done 
ahead of time. Cutting costs. 
Saving labor. 

How will you run your farm 
during 1928? On the most ef- 
ficient and profitable basis? Will 
you be able to control your 
costs? Will you be compara- 
tively independent of hired 
labor? 

With a Fordson, all of this is 
not only possible but practical. 
For you can do the plowing 
and disking, the planting, the 





cultivating and harvesting—you 
can handle almost any job that 
horses can do, in less time, with 
less help and far less expense. 

And that is only part of the 
picture. Between the seasons 
of field work, your Fordson will 
furnish power for any belt job 
you have. Sawing wood. Grind- 
ing feed. Baling hay. . . . The 
most economical power, too, 
that you could use—on the belt 
as well as at the drawbar. 

See the nearest Ford dealer 








...@ splendid seedbed . . . early 


now. Let him show you how a 
Fordson will fit in on your own 
farm. How you can gradually 
change over to Fordson farming 
. «+ using much of your pres- 
ent equipment .. . and get the 
earliest and cleanest start this 
year, in all your farming expe- 
rience! . . . Talk it over and 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 








Plowing . . . quickly and cleanly ... 


check up alittle on costs. We be- 
lieve you'll agree: That you are 
actually paying for a Fordson 
now whether you have it or not. 

The Fordson is a most eco- 
nomical tractor to run and main- 
tain. Any man who can drive a 
team can handle your Fordson. 
It operates on kerosene or gaso- 
line. It has three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse. 

The Fordson weighs 2750 
pounds with tanks full. It will 
turn in a 21-foot circle. Sandy 
soil can be worked, due to its 
light weight. And near you is a 
Ford dealer with mechanics to 
take care of any service require- 
ment. Parts are always in stock 
—at low prices. Labor is fig- 
ured on a flat-rate basis—you 
can know in advance what any 
job will cost. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















e+e and the seed in the ground 
- on time 


HOW THE FORDSON SAVES 


From Bulletin 47, New York 
State College of Agriculture. 
Based on 125 farm cost ac- 
counts for 1923 to 1926. 
Cost of plowing one acre of stubble in 
all sized fields 

With With 3horses With Fordson 
2 horses (1 plow) (2 plows) 
$6.53 $7.32 $3.54 
Cost of plowing one acre of sod in all 

sized fields 

With With 3 horses With Fordson 
2 horses (1 plow) (2 plows) 
$5.57 $6.57 $2.93 

This bulletin also states that 
a Fordson tractor plows an acre 
of sod in 43% of the time it 
takes to plow the same amount 
with a two-horse team, and 
50% with a three-horse team. 


P 


"FORDSON ‘495, 


PUL LEY is 
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Norma Shearer 
and Ramon No- 
varro in “The 
Student Prince’’ 






TI he Be 
“THE CIRCUS” 


Well, we waited a long, 
long while for the new 
Charlie Chaplin film! And suffered secret 
panics lest idleness would dull the Chaplin 
wit. But here is Charlot the incomparable, 
once more, as a pathetic tramp who becomes 
a star circus clown by accident. Funny 
and mirth-provoking as ever, he is smoth- 
ered with soap-suds, locked in a lion’s cage, 
walking a high tight-rope—the best of 
comedy. Merna Kennedy is Charlie’s new 
leading lady; with a fine supporting cast. 


“GENTLEMEN PREFER One of film- 

BLONDS” land's young- 

est stars, Ruth 

Taylor, portraying the dumbbell gold- 

digger, Lorelei, whose name and diary 

Anita Loos has made household history 

Laughable comedy, that captures almost 
all the hilarious satire of the book 


Curious and ‘different.’ 
If you like it, it’s wonderful 
—if not, you'll think it terrible. I liked it 


“SUNRISE” 


“CHICAGO” This is very much worth 
seeing for the sake of 
Phyllis Haver, who carries the role of Rox) 
Hart, of Chicago. Roxy impulsively 
“croaks” her departing sweetie, whereupon 
we see the mad rush of Roxy, her lawyer, 
the police, the district attorney, the judge, 
the jury, and everybody else in sight, to 
get as much publicity as possible out of 
the crime. Not as acid as the play. 


“THE STUDENT Taken from the popu- 
PRINCE” lar operetta, which in 
turn descended from 
the play of years ago called “Old Heidel- 
berg.”’ A prince’s love for a barmaid, with 
a German university background. If vour 
theater plays the beautiful music, too, 
you'll have a pleasant evening 


G ood to Bett 


“THE DIVINE 
WOMAN” 


Greta Garbo, a beauty 
among beauties, and 
moreover a girl who for 
acting ability stands among the select 
Greta is really much better than the film 

a@ commonplace story of ‘“‘a smile above a 
breaking leant.” Nicely supported by 
Lars Hanson and the debonair Lovell 
Sherman. You'll like it, probably 


“THE PRIVATE LIFE The very snappy 
OF HELEN OF TROY” book of modern- 

ism that made 
John Erskine famous, movieized into a 
much  better-than-average amusement 
Helen, you will remember, was the beauty 
whose indiscretions brought about the 
Trojan war—though it wasn’t all her fault, 
it appears. 


“SERENADE” 


Perhaps you've seen this? 
If not, it’s Adolphe Men- 
jou, the slickest high-hatter that ever pulled 
a mustache in front of a camera, as slick as 
ever in a film of wicked flirtations 
taining. 


Enter- 


ome of the 


jf , 





CW Cy 


“THE DEVIL Gilda Gray (who. else?) 

DANCER” dancing against a back- 

ground of exotic Oriental 

seenes, which include some of the best 

camera work of the season. Don’t look for 
anything else, for it’s not there. 


‘“‘WIFE SAVERS” There ought to be a 
law. Chaplin makes 
one picture in three years. Wallace Beery 
and Raymond Hatton make twenty pictures 
in one year. Something’s wrong. Yet this 
is among their better ones, with the comics 
still at war in France, then earning their 
chow as Alpine guides, or something. 


Reginald Denny. as 
a pampered grand- 
ma’s boy who reverts to his ancestral type, 
and (aided by the wisdom of his sweetie) 
becomes a prize-fighter and licks the tar 
out of his opponent. Excellent fight 
scenes, but otherwise not much. 


“ON YOUR TOES” 


“A TEXAS STEER” The cowboy-hum- 

orist - philosopher- 
statesman, Will Rogers, xs a member of 
Congress. Will is personally responsible 
for all the chuckles in the picture, in- 
cluding some of the subtitles, according 
to the advertising. But I still hope he 
didn’t write all of them. 






















away off in the Ar- 
gentine—and away off his usual 
entertaining self. Some ex- 
cellent photography. On the 


whole, disappointing. 


“THE GAUCHO” Douglas in the Ar’_| 


“THE ENEMY” Lil- 
lian 
Gish, soulful and tear- 
ful expert, making 
much of a dismal war 
play by Channing 
Pollock, specialist in 
the lugubrious. (If 
that be  treason— 
vou know the rest.) 





“SORRELL AND 
SON” 


From the popular 
English war story of 
a year ago. Ladies 
who love a good, hard 
ery and a happy ending 


should see this. Others 
keep away. 

Hal Ho! Hum! 
“COME TO Pretty Olive 


Borden in an ex- 
traordinarily dull ‘‘society” 
dud. Ollie adds nothing but looks. 


MY HOUSE” 


“LET "ER GO, 
GALLAGHER” 


A good man’s good 
story horribly mauled 
by movie incompetents 
The victim is Richard Harding Davis’s 
“Gallagher,” and Richard must certainly 
be turning in his grave! 












The Farm Journal 
‘By 
C. F. STEVENS 


(OVIES 


What our experienced reviewer thinks 
of some of this winter’s new films 


George Lewis, 
newly fea- 
tured, gets off to a bad start in a second- 
rate comedy of a clerk’s life. 


“THE FOURFLUSHER” 


“THE FORTUNE Sid Chaplin, who can 

HUNTER” be so funny, isn’t. 

And all Helene Cos- 

tello, sister of Dolores, does is to pretty up 
the picture. Don’t waste your time 


“THE GATEWAY Oh! what a_ hard 
fate for the attrac- 
tive Dolores Del Rio! 
Here she is dragged through a “tropical” 
picture, in the middle of which your re- 
viewer left the 
sad—mad. 


OF THE MOON” 


theater, weeping. Not 











Welcome, old thing! 

Charlie is back 

again, derby, funny 
mustache and all 


Lovely Greta Garbo, 
the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer star; a 
studio portrait by 
Ruth Harriet Louise 


“GET YOUR MAN” 


Clara Bow, 


Clara Bow’s legs. 


featuring merely 
Two hours too 


much. 
“MAN, WOMAN If you can gulp down 
AND SIN” the title, vou will see 


what some movie pro- 
ducers think is a good newspaper story. 
It isn’t. Jeanne Eagels and John Gilbert 
do what they can, which isn’t’ very 
much. 
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One of life’s great pleasures 
is smoking 


Camels give you all of the enjoyment 
of choice tobaccos. Is enjoyment 


good for you? You just bet it is. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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’ Bj TWO NEW aairplane carriers, ‘“‘Lexingion” 
ind “‘Saratoga,’’ surely are queer to look at The 

leck as wide as possible, for better landing and 

take-off. We can't show a picture of the deck; too 

ernment secrets on it This is a bow view, 








s shown by the anchors 















W HAT ON 
EARTH is ———— — re 
this? Castle? . SKN - 
o - ‘ OTS OF COLOR in 


silo? lighthouse? 
this smart frock, with 
black satin skirt and 
striped blouse. Col- 
lar and cuffs are 
white grosgrain rib- 
bon edged with 

red 








MER 
No, it’s just the ungainly water-tank made beauti- 
ful. Dutch idea. They have more money to spend 


to aake things good-looking, over there 
it seems 





SAE LAINE ET Sc” 


PEAKING 

OF THE 
DUTCH, here's 
one of their thou 
sands of frozen 
canals, with father 
taking small 
daughter for a ride. 
Some pants on dad! 





ARIS IS A COLD TOWN in winter, because the French won't 
burn fuel if they can help it. These open-air heaters help a 
little, but of course they're not free HILE WE'RE ABROAD, here's a glimpse from the air of Le Bourget flying- 





field near Paris, where a certain Charlie Lindbergh swept down out of the sky 
some nine months ago. Le Bourget is a great center for mail- and passenger-plane 
service, as you can see 


« 





“ LD IRONSIDES,”’ the famous frigate ‘‘Constitu 

tion,” in drydock at Boston. She is being repaired 

with money raised by selling colored pictures of herself, at 
50 cents each. Want to help? 
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MISHKO the BALL-BAND Work Shoe 
Mishko shoes come in toe-cap, plain toe and 
moccasin styles, in a complete range of sizes 
for men and boys. They are made in 
regular height, also with high tops. The 
men’s toe-cap style is made in 16-inch height, 
the men’s plain-toe style in 8-, 16-, and 18- 
inch heights, and the men’s moccasin style in 
8-, 12-, 16-, and 18-inch heights. 


nN 


Pennsylvania farms 
and 


Tennessee plantations as 
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“Never was a shoe easier on the feet” 


“There never was a shoe made that was easier on the feet than 
the Mishko, or that gave so much wear for the money. I never 
have to resole Mishko shoes. A pair of these shoes lasts me easily 
a year, although a lot of my time is spent around the cow barn 
and stables. I hardly 
know whether to say 
that Mishko shoes last 
as long as Ball-Band 
rubber footwear, or 
put it the other way 
‘round. It’s your 
money’s worth in 
either case.”"—R. M. 
Parker, Erie, Pa. 





No half-soling 


“When the Mishko shoe first came out, I 
tried it to see if it was as good as other 
footwear with the Red Ball trade-mark. I 
believe it is even better. For the first time 
in my life, now, I can buy a work shoe 
with a sole that will outlast the upper 
every time. I am never put tothe trouble 
or expense of half-soling them. The Red 
Ball is certainly the sign of quality in 
leather work shoes as well as rubbers.” — 
J. A. Glover, Somerville, Tenn. 


Their Ball-Band leather work shoes give 
AMAZING WEAR 





stout linen thread. The toe-cap shoes 








- UNDREDS of thousands of 
H farmers everywhere — like 

those whose photographs 
are shown here—have dis- 
covered the amazing wearing qual- 
ities of Mishko work shoes. 











These shoes are made at Misha- 
waka where all other Ball-Band foot- 
wear is made ...under the same 
careful scrutiny, and according to 
the same strict rules regarding selec- 
tion of materials, care in design and 
honesty of workmanship. 

And they bear the same Red Ball 
trade-mark that stands for such ex- 
traordinary value throughout the en- 
tire Ball-Band line. 


Soles that last as long 
as the uppers! 
Because of our experience in man- 


ufacturing Ball-Band rubber foot- 
wear, we have been able to develop 


a sole for the Mishko shoe that 
lasts as long as the plump grain 
leather uppers. 

This sole is an exclusive Ball-Band 
product and is used only on Mishko 
shoes. It will outwear two or three 
ordinary soles. It is tough, flexible, 
and waterproof, without the objec- 
tionable features of some _ water- 
proof soles. 

The uppers are soft, pliable and 
very durable. The counter and insole 
are sole leather, and the slip sole 
runs from heel to toe. Seams are 
double- or triple-stitched, with extra 


BOOTS 





.. 


RUBBERS - ARCTICS 
SPORT 
WOOL 


Look for 


have two full thicknesses of grain 
leather at the toe. Unlike many work 
shoes, Mishko shoes pass through 
leveling, treeing and dressing opera- 
tions which insure better appearance 
and greater comfort. 

Any Ball-Band dealer can supply 
you. Remember the name —Mishko. 
If you cannot readily get the style 
or size you want write us and we 
will send the name of a dealer who 
can supply you. 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


307 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 


BALIL-BAN D 


LIGHT RUBBERS HEAVY 
GALOSHES 
SHOES 
SOCKS 


WORK 
AND 


Red Ball 


AND 
BOOTS 
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REAK upa cake of Yeast Foam into 
a glass of water or milk; let it soak; 
stir well and drink. 


Another easy way is to spread butter 
or jelly on the cake and eat it as you 
would a cracker. 

Or, if you prefer, mash a cake fine and 
mix the powder with other foods, such 
as cereals, 

Any way you take it, there’s health and 
vigor in this yeast; it is the richest source 
of a food element essential to bodily 
vigor and well being. 

If you suffer from digestive troubles, 
from skin disorders, from constipation, 
nervous ailments or from a run-down 
condition, eat Yeast Foam or Magic 
Yeast regularly. Two or three cakes a 
day will work wonders. 

Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast have been 
favored the nation over for half a cen- 
tury. For eating, for baking and for 
home beverage making, these yeasts are 
unrivalled. 


The Farm Journal 
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=Ss Health 


~any way you take it / 














—just the same 
except i:2 name 





Northwestern Yeast Company 

1749 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me descriptive booklets on 
yeast for better bread. 
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New and old recipes for the most 
delicious cakes you ever ater 


wep [ilo real test for any cake-maker is the fine white 
f cake. Both the grain of the cake and the quality of 
the materials are important in making this recipe a 
cess. The method of mixing and the temperature 

the oven will do much to make a fine texture 


DELICATE WHITE CAKE 


2 ¢. pastry flour 9 t. almond extract 
sweet milk t. vanilla 
der 1 egg whites 


Sift the king-powder and flour together three times at least. 
Cream the butter in a bowl with a wooden spoon, add the sugar 
nd then add alternately a little milk and a little of the flour- 


ind-baking-powder mixture. Do this until all are combined 
thoroughly Beat the egg whites until light but not too dry 
old these into the batter and add the flavorings. These two 
kinds of flavorings will give a pleasing taste somewhat like pis 
tachio 


Oil the par well and then sprinkle with flour Shake out all 
Bake in a moderate oven 
This recipe makes one loaf 


the excess fl ind pour in the batter 
D0 for from 30 to 40 minutes 
cake or two thin lavers 

For laver cake, fill with boiled icing and cover with grated 
oconut. A beautiful and delicious white cake will be vour reward 


BROWN VELVET CAKI 


re t. cinnamon 
4 t allspice 
'¢ t. cloves 
e sirup 4 t. ground black pepper 
2 ju tter chocolate (grated 2 ¢. flour 


ns 5 t. baking-powder 


26 ¢. English walnuts 


Chis cake is mixed in an unusual wav, 


it the many different ingredients are 
iciously combined. Cut the nuts into 
thin slices. Sift baking-powder and flour 
together. Boil the first eleven ingredients 


together for five minutes. While cooling, 
line a loaf-cake pan with oiled paper. 
Stir the flour mixture and nuts into the 











Loose-bottom cake-tins are easy to use 








Colored kitchenware is new and very popular. Use a standard measuring-cup 
made of metal or glass and the regulation size in tablespoon and teaspoon. 
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Tea cakes made 
from the “ High- 
speed” cake recipe 





hot batter. If the batter settles immediately, it is too thin and 
a little sifted flour (not more than 1 tablespoonful) should he 
added. 

Pour batter into an oiled pan and place in the oven (have the 
oven heated) while still bubbling. After the first ten minutes, 
lower the heat and bake slowly. Turn out the cake at once. When 
almost cool, remove the paper. 

This makes a soft, tender cake, excellent for serving company. 


(akes for Breakfast 
Segedepe CAKES are still popular, and some of the best ones 


are made at home. For fine texture and flavor we must mix 
the materials thoroughly and follow the directions carefully 


SQUARE COFFEE CAKI 
1 «. flour 1 t. baking-powder lo ¢. sugar 


e. sweet milk 1 beaten egg 2 th. butter 


M4 t. sult 


Mix all ingredients together and stir vigorously for two min- 
utes. Bake in a small square pan and finish the top of the batter 
with: 

1 th. butter 1 th. flour 1 t. ground cinnamon 
1 th. sugar 1 tb. chopped nuts 1 th. raisins 

Steam the fruit before sprinkling it over the cake. Bake 25 
minutes in a hot oven (375 This cake, freshly baked and cut 
into squares, with a large spoonful of flavored whipped cream on 
Decorating with finely 


the top, will serve four as a dessert 
chopped nut-meats and bits of red jelly makes this unusual for 
serving to one’s guests in the afternoon with tea or cocoa, 





The friend who drops in will enjoy the 


coffee cake served with coffee 


ROUND COFFEE CAKE 
Made with yeast 


| cake yeast 
4 c. milk 
g e. flour 


3 tb. butter 
'6 c. sugar 


2 egg yolks 
l egg white 6 ¢. raisins 
1 t. vanilla 


Break the yeast cake into pieces and mix 
well with '4 cup lukewarm milk and | tea- 
spoon sugar. Mix the butter, sugar and eggs 
well, add the yeast mixture and beat thoroughly 
Add milk and sifted flour a little at a time 
until all are mixed. Wash, dry and flour the 
raisins and stir in. Add the vanilla and stir 
the thick batter ten minutes. Sprinkle lightly 
with flour. Cover and put aside to rise. Ina 
warm, sheltered corner this batter should 
7 double its bulk in three or four hours. 

Pour the batter into an oiled pan (chimney 
tin or Turk’s head) and allow two hours for the 


second rising. Bake in a [Continued on page 87 
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Up from 


Continued from page ie 


The average number of pigs saved per 
sow in lowa in the spring ol 1927 was 5.1 
These men who used the new system saved 
1.6 pigs per sow more than the general run 


of hog-raisers. 


Of the 8,836 pigs, 8,551 were sold, which 
represents a loss of about .2 pig per 
from weaning to market weights —an cx- 
ceptionally low loss. In other years in the 


old lots, these men sold 5.2 pigs per sow, 


instead of 6.8. A gain of 1.6 pigs per sow. 

The highest number of pigs per sow 
marketed by any man was 9.6 from IS sows 
Another man marketed 7.6 pigs per sow 
from 21 sows; another, 7 per sow from 36 
sows; and still another, 7.97 pigs from each of 30 sows. Those are 
exceptionally good averages, from large numbers of sows 

Most of these pigs were farrowed in April and sold in October 
only six or seven months from birth to market. Most of the men 
had their pigs ready for market two or three months earlier than 
in previous years, and at just as heavy weights. Several of the 
men sold April pigs in September at weights well « 
In getting the pigs to market early, these men got the benefit of 
a higher price and escaped the greatest danger from flu: and 


iver 200 pounds 


hog cholers 


P. / Ti re ] 


M' IST of the men had some pasture, such as alfalfa, sweet clover 
or blue-grass, upon which hogs had not run to any extent 
in previous years, which they decided to use for their hogs. Most 
of them had central houses, which were serubbed thoroughly with 
scalding hot water and Ive before the sows farrowed 


Those who did not have a central house fuilt movable houses 


some large enough for one sow, others for two sows, and on up 
to six. Some built straw-sheds 
Over 400 of the 500 men, before the sows farrowed and the 


a 
LOL. 


- ~m 
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PORCINE PULLMAN 


Pigs in the upper berth, sow 
below. It isn’t because the 
sow and her litter are too 
dainty to walk that they are 
hauled across the old lots. 
It is to keep them from picking 
up eggs of parasites that 
would stunt the pigs 


CLEANING HER 
TOOTSIES 


This portable trough contains 
water and disinfectant. The 
hogs must wade through every 
time they go from pasture 
to feeding floor, or from floor 
to sture. And they can 
wallow in it whenever they 
please 
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WHICH ARE 
OLDER? 


The litter above was far- 
rowed March 14; the 
runts (left), December 10. 
On the same day in June 
the runts weighed 38 
pounds apiece, the 
younger pigs 66—nearly 
twice as much. Why? 
The December pigs were 
farrowed in mud, the 
March pigs were raised 
under the McLean county 
system 


little pigs nursed, washed all filth from the udders and teats of 
the sows, with warm, soupy water, 

Where movable houses were used for farrowing, the houses were 
put out on pasture and the sows farrowed there. When the sows 
farrowed in a central house, the pigs were usually hauled to the 
clean pasture at about two weeks of age 

Where the clean pasture method is followed, watering the pigs, 
sometimes SO to 120 rods from the main water supply, is probably 
the biggest obstacle to overcome. 

Some of the men hauled water in barrels or tanks, on carts, 
wagons, ete. Several bored wells. This is a very satisfactory 
method of solving the water problem, especially where water is 
easily reached, and if the well can be located so as to care for 
different pastures in succeeding vears. — If the distance is not too 
great, and if there is enough fall, the water can be piped with pipe 
laid upon or just beneath the ground 

A few of the men used springs and creeks. and a few had access 
to tile outlets which served. Each man worked out the water 
problem in a manner which best suited his conditions. 

The feeding was easy. Self-feeders were filled with oats, shelled 
corn, tankage and minerals. The pigs, running on pasture, and 
free from parasites and diseases, soon made hogs of themselves at 
2 Comparatively low feeding cost. 

These Iowa men who reported first, as well as those who reported 
later, believe 100 per cent in the clean-pasture method of raising 
pigs. and their successes are going to stimulate others to do the 
same. As years go by, more and more swine-growers will be 
raising hogs after the sanitation plan. And that means, of course, 
larger litters, lower feed costs, larger profits. 


Four Essentials to Success 


: vou want to try the new system, vou must follow not one or 
two, but all the directions in order to get results. Here are the 


four essentials: 


Cleaning the farrowing quarters and serubbing them with 
scalding hot lye water—one pound of lve to 30 gallons of 
scalding hot water—and then spraying them with one pint 
of compound cresol solution to four gallons of water. The 
hot water kills worm eggs; the Ive loosens the dirt; the 
disinfectant destroys germs of infectious diseases. 


Washing the sow’s sides and udder with soup and water 
before putting her in a clean farrowing-pen. This removes 
worm eggs from the sow so that the little pigs will not get 
them when they suck. 


Hauling (not driving) the sow and pigs to pasture where 
no hogs have run for at least a year. Preferably, this pasture 
should be a field which has been cultivated since last used 
by hogs. This avoids contamination from filthy hog-lots. 


Confining the pigs to clean pasture until they are at least 
four months old. Pigs so raised without access to con- 
taminated hog-lots or pastures until four months old are 
usually relatively thrifty. After this age and until market 
weights are reached, the pigs seldom are injured noticeably 
hy exposure in quarters long used by hogs. 
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Be sure 


your cheap’ paint 
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isn't a wolf in sheep’s clothing 


\7O man ever saved money on 
1‘ “cheap” paint. That is because 
“low - price- per-gallon” and real 
economy are miles and miles apart. 

So when anyone offers you a won- 
derful bargain on paint, 
look out. There are many 
“wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing” in the business of 
selling “cheap” paint. 

There’s the man who 
tells you of a barrel of 
paint shipped by mistake 
to your town, which he 
will sell you at a low 
price to save expense of 
shipping it back to the 
factory. Apple-sauce! 

There’s the firm that 
takes your order for 6 gallons of 
paint and boosts it to 60 gallons— 
and threatens to have the law on 
you if you refuse to accept it. 

There’s the unknown firm who 
writes you glowing reasons why 
they will give you special conces- 
sions purely out of friendliness. 
More apple-sauce! 

There’s the local dealer who tries 
to lure you with low price. 

Any paint product, to be eco- 
nomical, must have (1) good cover- 
ing ability, (2) a tough, long-wear- 
ing film, (3) colors that do not fade. 
And these qualities can only be 
produced with the finest ingredi- 
ents, which are costly. 


SHERWIN 


ar 
VARNISHES -« LACQUE 


PAINTS - 


R73 RWIN-WILLIAMS 
= PRopucTs 





“Cheap” paint is cheap only be- 
cause it is made of cheap materials. 
And the smart tricks described 
here are merely used to “hood- 
wink” the unsuspecting buyer. 


Why SWP costs 
you less 
Fine old SWP House 


Paint, the world’s stand- 
ard for 50 years, costs 
more per gallon than 
“cheap” paint. But it 
costs less on the wall— 
and much less by the year. 
Because SWP is the 
re uct of the finest white 
ead, zinc oxide, and lin- 
seed oil, produced in the 
Sherwin - Williams Tnaanahen to 
unusually high standards, it has 
most remarkable covering powers. 
Where “cheap” paint will 
cover, on the average, only 
250 sq. feet sd allon 
(two coats), SWP House 
Paint will cover 360 sq. 
feet per gallon (two coats). 
Where 11 gallons of “cheap” 
paint are needed for the 
average house, only 7 gal- 
lons of fine old SWP are 
needed. It’s that 4 gallon sav- 
ing that makes fine old SWP 
House Paint so economical. 
But that is only the be- 
ginning. SWP, because of 


: 






S 


its fine ingredients and scientifically 
“balanced” formula, lasts two and 
a half times as long as “cheap” 
paint. It gives good looking service 
for five years, usually. 

“Cheap” paint always looks cheap 
and wears out in a very short time. 
That is why “cheap” paint costs 
several times more than SWP for 
repainting. 


See your local 


**Paint Headquarters” 


Remember this — no “cheap” paint 
product, whether a house paint, barn 
segeenteer a. nag ste 
»e economical. It must sell fora good 
price per gallon to contain the qual- 
ities that make it economical. 
For best results and lowest cost, 
depend ea your local Sherwin- 
: ‘jilliams dealer —“Paint 
Ifeadquarters.” He will tell 
ro anything ree want to 
now. Through the famous 
Sherwin-Williams Farm 
Painting Guide he can sell 
you the right finish for any 
surface, made by Sherwin- 
Williams to highest qual- 
ity standards, Don't let 
“cheap” paint fool you. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Largest ery os Makers 


Cleveland, Ohio 


IAMS 


, INSECTICIDES 
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Spring Building 
NOW! 


Buy Direct 
. From Mill! 


e Save $200 to $2,000! 


Poultry House No. 479—i2 x 20 


Modern scientific type. Large, low windows 
hinged at top, admit 


sunshine to floor. Up- 

smal windows light $435 
eeding passage at 

back. Plan-cut. 


Hog House No. 482 — 24 x 30 


Provides air and 


sunshine. Note roof $ 
windows. Endorsed 
by leading hog 








Gambrel Roof Barn No. 40 















A <plendid general purpose barn. Strong 
construction, with braced-rafter roof. Loft 


free of obstruc- . 
tion. Parts come Size 30x30 
Plan-Cut You 


and a handy man 
can build, 20sizes * 
in Book. 





Write jor 
Wholesale 
Prices on Your 
Farm Building! 


Any Type or Size You Need 


To farm profitably these days on expensive farm land, 
you must have proper buildings, scientifically planned for Breeder House 



















Vi 
I 4 raisers. 
. Implement Shed No. 473 
Pope var Hr 18 x 42 


house. Pays for itself 


twice over in protec- $ 
tion of valuable ma- 
chinery. 





You can’t 
make money 


warmth, ventilation, light and ease in working. They must ne iets farming 
be stoutly constructed—staunch, leak-proof, storm-resist- are for 200 chicks. _ ne 
ing. And not least, they should be designed so you can __ skids. Good venti- build- 
build at lowest labor cost and without waste. From our 60 r , ings! 


years’ experience we are able to give you just such build- 
ings. And when you buy direct from mill you get the 
added advantage of lowest wholesale prices and guaranteed 
lumber grades! Get posted! Write for Free Books. 






100 Home Pians 
Photos, floor plans, speci- 
fications, 100 homes. 
Book of Farm Bulidi 
654 sizes and kinds of barns, 
hog, poultry houses, et, 
Buliding Material Catalog 
Everything for building or 
jeling. 6,000 t i 








“The Preston” 


5 Rooms : th Build Plan-cut—Save 30% Labor 


and Bath : 3 , . 
$1246 Jaa You can build a Gordon-Van Tine 
Home, Barn, or Farm Building, and 
save the usual 18°% lumber waste and 30% 
of labor cost. Heavy joists, timber and 
framing lumber sawed, notched and fitted 
at mill. Blueprint plans furnished. Guaran- 
gee teed cost and highest quality materials 













Window 
Finest white B, Goes further. 
pine frame; - Lasts longer. 
rust-proof Top quality 
wire. 14 inch house paint. 


Slate- 
Surfaced 
Roofing 
Green or red. 
85 Ibs. to roll, 
Guaranteed 15 
years. Other 


Two-Panel <——. 
Fir Door 
Finest make. 
im Lumber ‘A’ 
quality. Size 
4x 6-8— 











144 in. thick. grades at lower thick. As All colors. 
$259 prices. low as Per gallon 
10 other sizes $220 99c $240 
Four Send Us Your Lumber Bills to Figure 20-Year 
Big Mills If you do not find the build- Send us your lumber bills and Guarantee 
aie ate ing you want in our books, or we will figure them free and On any home 
bao Sone have some special job in mind, give you lowest wholesale you buy from r = m4 
nearest you. write us for Free Estimate freight-paid prices. us. $2,000,000 Gordon-Van Tine Co 
aa l 1090 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa i 
oO rdon-Va n ine i Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back t 
Send me Free Books. I am interested in r 
(Established 1865) i C Houses. 0 Farm Blidge. (© Building Material. ' 
* & | 
Name an 
-CUT Buildings 
| I cine cassis ceimmnsitelattichitivegeiiabematiaaiaibath eee i 
Chehalis, Wash. DAVENPORT, IOWA Hattiesburg, Miss. RS See Ne ae ne em J 
eoecte: ua a a a a a 
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Yes—always provided it 
has good stuff in it 


“By W. A. FOSTER 


ND will it look like this after 
it’s remodeled?”’ asked. the 
farmer’s wife, excitedly. “Can 
you make it lonk like that?” 
The house in question had 
been built before the farm was purchased in 1865. 








RY —— jou = =%. , 
OLD BUT STILL NEW 


Part of the house at left was built before 

1865, and the large porch-and-gable addi- 

tion was built in 1880. A place to keep 

the rain out—that’s about all. Now it 

has been remodeled as you see it above. 
How’s it suit you? 


which had originally been the sill 
had sagged badly. With the wall 
under it, the girder was leveled 
and made secure. 

A comparison of the old plan 
and new is shown. The rear ap- 








In 1880 a porch and large gable were added, and 
the house, when the question of remodeling 
came upa year ago, was just the way. vou see it in the photo. 

“Tt will look just like that,” I replied, pointing to the architect’s 
sketch, which is reproduced with the photo. “And here are the 


floor plans Ag 
So, we set to work to remodel the old house. 
The construction was sound. Joists were tenoned into sills 


ind the studding were housed into sill and plate. The foundation 
vas crumbling, having been built of soft sandstone. This was torn 
ut, basement dug about a foot deeper and a concrete-block 
yasement wall builf. 

\ warm-air furnace was installed, and provision made for 
washroom in basement. The 



















pendage was cut down, making 
this into an entry porch, bathroom 
and shelter over basement stairs. The old dining-room was 
reduced by changing stairway and made into a convenient kitchen. 
The bedroom was enlarged by tearing out old stairway, making a 
nice-sized dining-room. A living-porch was added to the east, just 
off the new dining-room; this can be used as a dining-porch at 
threshing time. The old porch was added to living-room and 
the opposite partition moved to provide heat risers and increase 
the size of storeroom so it can be used for either bedroom or office. 


An Easier Trip Upstairs 


f pas stairway was originally steep and difficult. It now leads 
from hallway to a landing and returns four risers from landing 





—_ laundry and fruit storage were to second floor. One can enter any room on first or second floor 
placed to the left of the par- from hall. New chimneys were built for both kitchen range and 
tition-bearing wall. The girder furnace, and a fireplace added to the living-room. Three pairs of 

* sia French doors make it possible to throw the 

” =—T o bedroom, dining-room and living-room together 
a? i_ for entertaining, with the enclosed porch for an 

s Sh overflow. 
ae A Gl Only a few changes were made on second 
a , ih a floor, necessitated by change of stairs. A bed- 
iW PlExtea Room ding closet was placed in hall and a large closet 
x sj A door from 








wo Living Rw 
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it Dining Rw 


12’- 6% 14-0" 























| gO" mis-6" added to kitchen chamber. 
storeroom opens upon balcony at rear, which 
will be used for airing bedding. 

The roof was changed, continuing the ridge 
of large gable through, making a simple roof. 
The original cornice was cut down toa colonial 


Living R'm : ‘ 
| 18-67% 18-6" type. The old blinds, frames and sash were in 
good condition, so they could be used again. 
be A colonial stock entrance was placed on the 








T 
REMODELED PLAN 


| Much more convenient are the remodeled plans with 
kitchen in the heart of things, and a hall entrance to 


every bedrooom 


front. A lean-to roof on porch carries out the 
colonial effect which was wanted. 

The total cost will approximate $4,000, 
== which includes new foundation, warm-air fur- 
nace, plumbing and wiring. The grading and 
hauling of materials are not included in this 
estimate 
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° Is It-Cheaper to Remodel ? 


UT let me say here, not always is it cheaper 
! to remodel than to build a new house. In 
| this particular case, it was. . 

Sometimes a new house comes cheaper and 
gives better satisfaction. When the question 
of remodeling comes up, it is best to call an 
architect and let him settle the matter and 
draw up the plans. His services will cost 
something, but if he is a good architect he can 











Bien Roo 
9-0% 18-6 
|_ Fuyure Bata 






















Beno Room 





save for the owner more than his services cost. 

After the plans have been made, there are 
two ways to proceed. Move out and give the 
contractor full possession so he can tear out 
and rebuild. Since the farm folks must live 


12-0% 8-6" 


16 Le 














REMODELEP Puan 


on the farm, it rarely happens that the house 
can be vacated. The second and more 
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Farmers know 


CHAMPION 
Dependability 















Champion for all 
fears other than 
odel T Ford— 


R years, farm 
owners have 
looked toChampion 4% 
for dependable spark 
plug performance in * 
trucks,tractors,engine- ~” 
driven farm equip- 
ment, as well as in their 
personal cars. 


That Champion has fully 
fulfilled this expectation is 
strikingly shown by the 
fact that Champions outsell 
two to one. 


Today, new and advanced 
methods in heat-treating the *% 
exclusive Champion silliman- * 
ite core which resists the 
higher compression of the 
modern engine—a new 
laze which keeps free 
rom carbon and oily 
deposits—new compres- 
sion-tight patented gas- 
ket seal and improved 
special analysis elec- 
trodes assuring a 
fixed gap — make 
Champions even 
betterthan ever 

before. Try a 
new set this 
season. 













Spark Plugs 
Tor ® DO +@ 


a ate 
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practical way is to have a few work- 
men—a first-class foreman and one or 
two good helpers. They tear out and 
complete a part at a time. While this 
method is slower, it is cheaper, and can be 
done in such a way that part of the house 
is livable at all times. 

The remodeling may involve changes in 
foundation, such as entire new foundation 
walls, new openings in present wall and 
new supports under interior parts. Crum- 
bling stone may be replaced by briek, 
hollow tile, concrete block or even mono- 
lithic concrete. If the latter is used, the 
house may be raised, the walls poured and 
house lowered to foundation after con- 
crete has set. 


Will the Old Sills “Do? 

r IS frequently, necessary to replace 

sills or girders. Original construction 
is usually timber or half-timber, which 
taxes the ingenuity of the builder to de- 
vise some practical way to replace parts 
mortised and tenoned together. Special 
precautions should be taken to keep tim- 
bers away from the ground, since the 
termite, or white ant, is causing great loss 
in many sections of our,country. Treat- 
ment of such timbers with creosote paint 
and use of concrete and cement mortars 
are safeguards. 

If the original windows are inadequate 
for lighting, ill-placed or worn out, the 
old windows may be replaced by new and 
larger ones, or the old may be refinished. 
The house is oftentimes cold because the 
exterior paint has worn away, leaving the 
surface badly weathered. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is best to re-side so a 
smooth surface is secured for painting. 

Stucco may be used to advantage if 
properly put on. By first covering the old 
wall with an insulating quilt, wood siding, 
shingles or stucco can be used to secure 
an attractive exterior. A woven wire 
with a waterproof-paper backing should 
be used for stucco base and re-enforcing. 
The insulating material alone will reduce 
the fuel bill from 20 to 40 per cent and 
pay for itself in one or two winters. 


The Outside Trim, 


HE exterior trim—casing, frames, cor- 

nice—presents individual problems. 
New frames when used are built with wide 
stiles; otherwise, when the old are used, 
the old casing may be covered with a 
slightly narrower casing, leaving a small 
reveal similar to blind-stop reveal. 

Brick mold has been quite successfully 
used for this when shingles or stucco is 
used. It would be unwise to tear off the 
frieze board, since it would split badly. 
A new frieze board should be used. The 
ugly cornice should by all means be re- 
built. 

If the chimney is in good condition, in 
the proper place and big enough, it need 
not be molested. If questionable, it 
should be torn down and be rebuilt from 
the ground up, since many fires result 
from insecure flues. When rebuilding, 
make big and high enough and use terra 
cotta flue lining, to reduce the fire hazard. 
The chimney inside the house has advan- 
tages over the outside exposed chimney. 
It is more efficient, gives a better draft, 
and is usually cheaper, since the top is the 
only exposed part requiring a finished 
appearance. Always start chimney with 
a masonry base set in ground. 


Rearranging the Rooms 


ITHIN the house, rooms are sep- 

arated by partitions, some of which 
support floors and walls above, and others 
which are non-bearing. -Rooms can be 
rearranged by tearing out non-bearing 
partitions. Bearing partitions can be 
removed and the load above carried by a 
girder or truss. This is more expensive 
and should not be attempted, unless 
absolutely necessary. New partitions are 








City Plumbing in Your 
Country Home 


The conveniences and comforts of modern 
toilets are available for homes in unsewered 
districts. Property values are increased and 
health protected with 


anrEqui, 


Septic Tanks 
for water toilets without sewers 


They follow the U.S. Public Health Service 
designs. Easily installed at a surprisingly low 
cost. Thousands in use with no failures. Before 
you order any system, write for free plan sheets 
and folder, ‘““How to be safe without sewers.” 


Chemical Toilet Corp. 
829 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 







Makers also of San-Equip 
Self-Drain Waterless 
Tc f 


puel 
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Edwards Metal 

roofing, shingles, 

Spanish tile, sid- 

ings, ready-made 

garages and farm 

i) Mi buildings, are rust- 

4 Pg) proof, fire - proof, 

& //" lightning - proof. Last 

jj | three times as long as or- 

|" ainary kind. Quality in ev- 

ery detail. Styles and types for 

every purpose. Easy and economical 
to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. 

We are the world’s largest manufacturers of sheet 

metal building materials. We control every op- 

eration from the raw metal to the finished product. 

You can buy from us at manufacturer's prices and 

save all intermediate profits. 

FR EE Write today for our Free Sam- 

ples and prices. Ask for Roofing 

SAMPLE Book No. 151 or for Garage Book. 

Books and The EDWARDS MFG, CO. 

Estimates 301-351 Butler St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N.Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and all 
that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 3 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package will 
be mailed to you free, also color card and full in- 
formation showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write today. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultiva- 
tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1078-33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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built in the usual manner. Plaster board 
or some similar material can be used 
instead of the common lath. 

The interior finish must be either 
matched or veneered entirely. Rare 
woods are hard to secure, and some mold- 
ings difficult to match. Consequently, it 
is often desirable to use new trim in part. 
Enough of the old may be salvaged to 
finish some rooms in the original finish. 
The old hand-made doors may be re- 
paired and resurfaced so they will last 
for many years. 

Built-in features are not usually found 
in the old house, except the old mantel- 
piece and the mantel cupboard. Many 
of these are of excellent design, of the 
rarer woods such as walnut, cherry or 
mahogany. These pieces should be saved. 


All-Important Is the Roof 


(YI MPLE lines, form and proportion are 
SS often found in roofs of old houses. 
Again, some are ugly and unattractive. 
The beautiful should be preserved and 
_ ugly changed. Valleys and hips may 
be added or torn out. Unsightly gables 
and turrets should be reduced. The roof 
is one of the biggest problems for the 
architect. It should never be left to the 
builder, since many monstrosities have 
been created under such conditions. Sim- 
ple, well proportioned, attractive dormers 
can be added when additional attic space 
is wanted for storage or sleeping quarters. 
Most attractive rooms can be built in the 
attic space 

The strength of the roof frame should 
d when changing from shingles 
to slate or tile. When changing from wood 
shingles to composition, an open lathing 
must be changed to a tight roof sheathing. 
It is usually best to tear off the old lath 
and recover with a tight sheathing. It is 
then a simple matter to introduce extra 
rafters if greater strength is required. 

In selecting the roof covering, fire risk, 
durability, weight, color, appearance and 
cost of laying should be considered with 
the cost of materials. A roof having a 
mineral or metal surface is safe from spark 
ignition and takes a cheaper insurance 
rate. Consequently, asbestos slate, slate, 
tile, zinc and copper are the most durable 
of the roofing materials. Good wood 
shingles and composition shingles can be 
used satisfactorily. These materials can 
be bought in a wariety of colors. 


be conside re 


Cc -Z 2 
The Edito The Farm Journal, assisted 
by practical workers and research investi- 
gators, will give advice on any branch of farm 


mechanics, building, home betterment, etc. 
Stamp, please, for reply by return mail. 

















SAID MR. TURTLE: 


“I am the finest catcher 
The Swampville ball team’s had; 
Besides, I save them some expense— 


I need no belly-pad”’ 













































































We duplicate 


The best magneto ever put 
on a farm engine 
Abigger magneto—aHigh 
Tension Rotary Magneto 
that deliversa hotter, fat- 
ter spark to give better 
fuclignition. A magneto 
with oversized, self-lubri- 
cating, roller bearings. It 
costs more to build this 
magneto, but 
the record of 
90,000 of them 
in service justi- 
fies the added 
cost to us. 


cash, f. o. b. factory, for 2 hp. 

with magneto. 
3 hp. with magneto, $101.00 
6 hp. with magneto $153.00 





E gave this engine a test 
that Nature herself could 
scarcely duplicate—just to make 
sure that a Fairbanks-Morse ‘‘Z”’ 
Engine would give you the con- 
stant reliable service you require. 
For twenty-five hours a contin- 
uous downpour of water played 
on the magneto—never a miss, 
never a time when that magneto 
failed to deliver its hot, fat spark 
into the cylinder. Then we stopped 
the engine and let the water play 
on the idle magneto for one hun- 
dred hours. 
Just a flip with the crank—and off 
she started! We stopped the engine 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


yo MORSE & CO., pet, Seas 


again, and took the magneto apart 
—not a single drop of water nor 
the slightest moisture was found 
in its mechanism. The F-M “Z” 
Engine proved its ability to render 
faithful service under the most ad- 
verse conditions. Never would 
an owner of a “Z”’ Engine equipped 
with this type of magneto spend 
exasperating hours over an engine 
put out of service by water or 
moisture. 

When you buy a stationary en- 
gine, don’t fail to examine the F-M 
“Z” Engine. Note particularly 
the magneto. Your dealer will also 
show you many other features. 






Also manufacturers of 


— 





oS Home ono tight peers BP. 00 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U | 
oO Home Water? Water Plants With no obligation send free description of F-M “Z"’ Engines 
0 Fee 

oO Fairbanks Scales N . 

0 Ble ic M | 2! Std ee Pea MRR. Tas SP | 
Be | Address R.F. D. . 
Check the item in which | 

you ave interes (| ee eee 








ie Ovair can escape at the 
mouth of your tire 
valves when equipped with 
~ genuine Schrader Valve In- 
. sides in good condition 
* screwed down tight. 
~~ To make sure the valve 
insides in your tire valves 
| are in good condition, re- 
place them once a year. No 
mechanism, however 
_ sturdy, will last forever. 
- Schrader Valve Insides 
are sold five in a red metal 
box costing but 25c. Buy 
> @ box from your nearest 
| dealer today. 
_ «Schrader products are 
‘sold by more than 100,000 
= dealers throughout the 
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Insuring Profits 


on 


PERISHABLES 


*Z@) Continued from page 28 Gee 


these cars just cited; but frankly, don’t 
you think a wee bit of moral responsibility 
rested on the shipper and loader as well? 
The claim payments inevitably entered 
into the high cost of your freight rates; 
into the high cost of your marketing. 

Sometimes, northern shippers, skeptical 
of the length of winter (as they have good 
reason to be) and fearing cold weather, 
paper over both the top and bottom 
openings of the bunkers to protect their 
cars from freezing and, at the same time, 
bill the cars out under “standard ventila- 
tion” rules, 

By so doing, the shippers expect the 
plugs and hatches to be opened en route 
when the outside temperature is above 
the freezing point, and closed when the 
outside temperature falls below 32°. It is 
obvious that with all the bunker openings 
papered across, your billing instructions 
do not mean a blamed thing when the 
temperature is above 32°. In other words, 
your produce gets no ventilation what- 
ever, if all the openings are covered over. 
A warm spell in early spring has meant 
“poison” to more than one car of northern 
produce when the shipper sealed all the 
openings. 

Leave the Ventilator Open 

S°; Mr. Northern Shipper, just paper 

the bottom opening of car and leave 
the top ventilator unobstructed. This 
will give all the ventilation necessary on 
a four- to six-day journey, and still take 
care of a cold spell. Remember that the 
coldest part of your car is on the floor of 
the car. You do not need to close all 
bunker openings. Save the expense of 
papering, and, most of all, realize the top 
price for your commodity. 

And, for goodness’ sake, if the railroad 
agent ever tenders you a car with salt on 
the floor, or even if the car has the appear- 
ance of having at some previous time 
been loaded with chemicals or hides, avoid 
that car as you would a house with a 
smallpox sign on the door. Have nothing 
to do with that kind of a car, absolutely 
nothing. 

Tell the agent you want a good, clean 
car to load your produce in. If he does not 
thank you for telling him about the bum 
car he was about to give you, I am very 
badly mistaken. The agent has in- 
structions to send all such cars to the 
repair shop, where they will be steamed 
and cleaned so all trace of salt, hides or 
chemicals will be removed. 


A Strawberry Secret 


OW, let me give you a pointer on ship- 
ping strawberries, and I’m through. 
Strawberries cool off very slowly when 
loaded in a refrigerator car. A quick way 
of lowering the temperature is to bill the 
car, in addition to the usual “standard 
refrigeration” as follows: “Add 3 per 
cent salt at the first icing station, only.” 
One can quickly tell the difference be- 
tween a car that has had 3 per cent salt 
added and one that has not. The expense 
of the salt is only a few dollars a car, 
which is a mighty small item if it means 
reorders on other cars. It is about the 
cost of a couple of telegrams. 

If in 1928 we have a wet season for 
strawberries, they will need the 3 per cent 
salt at the first icing station to carry the 
watery berries through in fair shape. Try 
adding the 3 per cent salt at first icing 
station on some of your cars this year, 
and in 1929 you will do it on all your cars, 
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Like sap in a tree 
vs the flux 
in this solder 


it’s the life 
eee of the job! 


Without sap, a tree would perish; with- 
out flux, soldering would be impossible. 
With Kester Metal Mender anybody 
can do their own soldering. It requires 
only heat, for inside itself, is a core of 
liquid flux, that makes soldering simple, 
and the results perfect. 

Think of the many times you have deprived 
yourself of daily conveniences, because you 
lacked the means of mending them or 
hadn't the time to take them to a me- 
chanic for repairs. But now— you can 
fix it yourself’—step up to your hard- 
ware dealer, general store, or auto ac- 
cessory shop and ask for Kester— that 
solder anybody can use.” 


gZ 


“a 









Wy \\ ‘ 

Complete pamphlet tells A 

how $4 save time, =~ and déei 
t€. rT t7iIng muR Cans an airy 

oa wh Kester. Write for it. 


KESTER SOLDER 
Acid~-Core 


Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4203.05 Wrightwood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 













AND POWER MOWER 
A Complete Gas-engined Outfit for Gardeners, Fio- 
tists, Nurseries, Surburbanites, Fruit Growers, Parks, 
Estates, Cemeteries, Poultrymen and Small Farmers. 
F.ASY TO USE-EASY TO OWN Plows 


ickle Discs 
: Seeds 
GUARANTEED TOOL CONTROL 
With new Unit Test Coawet leven a aevke Cultivates 
y does osest wor 
RIDE OR WALK Mows Hay 
Use the Walsh either ase} & Lawns 
Walking or Riding Outfit. 
RUNS BELT MACHINERY 
like Feed Mills, Pumps, Saws, Concrete 
Mixer, Washing Machine or Grindstone. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Our Present Fact offer makes it Easy 
to Uwn a Walsh. rite Today! 


Walsh Tractor Go. 


i 3340 nero Ave. 8. E. 
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This and That 
for the 


(GARDENER 


One morning in the garden bed 
The onion and the carrot said 
Unto the parsley group: 
“Oh, when shall we three meet again? 
We: soon shall part—that’s very plain.” 
‘Alas! fones of deep st pain 
Said parsley: “in the soup.” 


ETTING down to fine points, seed 
J pieces of potatoes cut from the stem 
end are more fickle than those cut from 
the bud end 


O. R. Butler, New Hampshire Station, 
found this out. With seed pieces 
held eight days before planting, the 
bud-end pieces yielded 324 bushels an 
acre; stem-end pieces, only 167. 
Where the potatoes were planted at 
once after cutting, the yield was 
about equal for both stem-end and 
bud-end pieces. Worth thinking 
about. 


A good word for the new mercuric seed- 
disinfectants. New Jersey tests last year 
showed these materials superior to the 
corrosive-sublimate treatment, particu- 
larly for sweet-potato sprouts. 


* Another thing,”’ says Dr. W. H. 


Martin, who was in charge of the tests, 

“the organic-mercury solutions are good 

to the last drop. You can do the job 

quickly, and the disinfectant does not 

injure the sced or the sprouts.” 
The flower-grower, in March, should 
divide canna and dahlia clumps, prepare 
corms of gladioli, complete hotbeds and 
cold-frames, and transplant seedlings of 
annuals indoors or in frames from Febru- 
ary sowings . 

Bring last of fall-potted bulbs indoors 


for forcing. Pot pansy plants for flower- 
Put dormant spray 
on shrubs st call, mind you. Trans- 
plant native fares in sheltered locations. 
nal dormant shrubs and 


ung um the } ome. 


Sel out additio 


Dine 


Roll the lawn and seed thin areas. Loosen 
the mulch about perennials and bulbs. 
Ventilate frames every sunny day. Plant 
sweet peas in the open. Set outdoors the 
bulbs forced indoors. Sow seeds of the 
hardier annuals in the open. 

Collect and transplant roots of wild 
flowers for a native or rock garden. 
Make final inventory of tools and 
supplies before the active garden 
season. Examine bush and climbing 
roses for winter injury. Remove part 
of the mulch from bulb beds. A. K 





You can hardly set out well hardened 
lettuce plants too early if you wish an 
abundance of spring salad. Lettuce is a 
cool-season crop, nearly as hardy as cab- 
bage and, in the case of heading varieties, 
less resistant to heat. A little drink of 
water containing nitrate of soda or sulfate 
of ammonia, one tablespoonful to the 
gallon of water, will piiah quick growth 
and make tender leaves. 


CZ") 
The Orchard and Garden Editor of The 


Farm Journal will tell you what, when and 
where to plant—how to prune or graft 
trees-—-what fertilizers to apply, etc. 
Stamp, please. 

















He és cultivating 4 rows— 35 to 50 acres in.an 8-hour day 


he McCORMICK- DEERING 


FARMALL 


Sets the Stage for Horseless Farming 
on Any Farm! 


the medium or small-size farm as 

well as for larger farms. Until you 
have operated it yourself you cannot 
fully appreciate its fine work and easy 
handling, and its wonderful range of 
usefulness. Mr. E. S. Humphrey of 
Belleville, W. Va., for instance, bought 
a Farmall with the Farmall cultivator 
and mower, and other McCormick- 
Deering equipment he needed. Now we 
have a letter from him as follows: 


Pett medi is the ideal tractor for 


“As you know, we bought the Farmall 
equipment with the understanding 
that we were to be completely satis- 
fied with it.. .. Am gl we say that 
we are more than pleased with all of 
it. If it were not for the many things 
that can be done with this tractor, I 
would not have bought it, as we only 
operate a farm of 100 acres. ...You 


sure hit the right name when you 

called this tractor the ‘Farmall’.” 
Special equipment developed to work 
with this tractor adds immensely to 
the speed and perfection of crop hand- 
ling with the Farmall. Two and 4-row 
planters and cultivators, mowers, sweep 
rakes, middle busters, 4-row lister culti- 
vators, beet tools, and potato machines— 
all are made to use with the Farmall 
and to fit the every-day farm. Farmall 
is equally efficient with tillage tools and 
drills, with the plow, and in all belt 
operations. 

Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer 
to demonstrate for you at any farm 
power work. Investigate Farmall farm- 
ing. Be ready for spring’s work, for 
plowing and tilling, and for planting 
and cultivating. 


of Write us for the booklet about the McCormick-Deering Farmall and Equipment fo 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 








time. Farmall! with 
mower will easily — 


cr at ha 
7-foot power-driven Farm 
25 acres of the heaviest hay in op SS 8. noes day. 
adding a 7-foot trailer mower, as ecidine on 
cut 50 acres, and more, ina day. At wre roby te ing. on on 
the sweep rake, loading, hauling, etc., the 

means new economies and new profits, 


Here is ideal 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated ) 





Use Farmall with the 2 or 4+-row planter and 
put in 25 to 60 acres of corn in an 68-hour _— 
do it easily. With the ow cuban antaatounel 


(the outfit shown at top of this page) you can 


clean the rows at the rate of 35 acres in an 8-hour 
dey. in early cultivating, and over 50 acres a day 
ater cultivating. 
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Condition 
Your Cows before 


calvirs 


The modern dairying 
pace demands special 
care and treatment 
































Between periods of freshening 
a cow has little chance to build 
up a reserve vigor to carry her 
through the terrific strain of 
producing a vigorous offspring. 
All her energy is directed to 
milk production. 

No wonder so many cows break un- 
der the unnatural load. Expensive and 
serious disorders rob you of profits— 
make the cow an expensive boarder. 

Elements that 
are lacking in the 
ration—no matter 
how well balanced 
—are needed to 
safely approach 
calving. Kow-Kare 
supplies these ele- 
ments. It builds 
up the digestive 
and _ reproductive 
organs — makes 
them function nat- 
urally and without 
drain on bodily vigor. 

Feed a tablespoonful of Kow-Kare 
with the grain for three weeks before 
and after freshening. Note the absence 
of serious troubles, the strength of the 
calf, the vigor of the cow. You’ll never 
fail to give Kow-Kare to freshening 
cows once you’ ve tried it. 

Feed dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists have Kow-Kare. Large size $1.25 
—6cans for $6.25. Small can 65c. Full 
directionson each can for treating such 
cow illsas Barrenness, Retained After- 
birth, Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost 
Appetite, etc. If your dealer is not sup- 
plied, we will send Kow-Kare postpaid. 

Write us for free copy of our new 
book, “More Milk from the Cows You 
Have.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION C0O., INc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


KOW-KARE 


Re gulates 
and a athtone 














Machine Milking 
Saved Time 


By EARL WEAVER 


HE man who uses a milking-machine 

can milk his herd in less than half the 
time that it would require if he had to 
depend on hand milkers. At least this 
appears to be true from the results of six 
separate trials at the Iowa Station, in 
which it required an average of 16.58 
minutes per cow per day with hand milk- 
ing and 7.28 with a machine. 

These figures for mechanical milking 
were obtained when each man ope — 
two single units. With both hand and 
machine milking, the time required in- 
cluded not only the actual milking, but 
also that for weighing the milk of each 
cow and for washing the utensils. 

We found that even though it took 
twice as much time to wash the utensils 
where a machine was used as where hand 
milking was practised, the time saved 
during the actual milking process was 
enough that the machine reduced the 
total labor requirement more than a half. 

Greater Saving in Large Herds 

XPRESSED in another way, we found 

that one man milking with a machine 
could do the work in an hour that a hand 
milker could do in 2.28 hours. This was 
the average obtained for a herd con- 
sisting of 22 cows. In one of the trials 
where there were only 17 cows, one hour 
with the machine was equivalent to only 
1.67 hours by hand. 

These figures show that the larger 
herds make possible a greater actual 
saving in labor through the use of the 
machine. Our experience leads us to be- 
lieve that the milking-machine will be 
found most profitable in herds consisting 
of more than 15 head of cows. 

We also found that with higher-pro- 
ducing cows there was a rapidly increasing 
advantage for the machine. With cows 
yielding 40 pounds of milk daily, 3 pounds 
of milk could be secured per minute by 
machine and only 1.9 pounds by hand. 
With low-producing cows, giving only 10 
pounds daily, as much,milk was drawn 
per minute by hand as with the machine. 


The Yearly Milking Cost 


T is not worth while to use a machine 

on cows giving less than ten pounds a 
day, for the time required in adjusting the 
machine and stripping the cow con- 
stitutes too large a portion of the total 
time involved. 

While there was some difficulty in get- 
ting accurate cost-account figures, our 
results showed that the value of the labor 
saved per cow per year with the machine 
was $6.22. These figures were calculated 
on a 22-cow-herd basis. The yearly milk- 
ing cost for each cow was $29.51 by hand 
and $23.29 by machine. 

In our experiments, the actual labor 
spent in milking the 22-cow herd by hand 
for a year was valued at $649.23, and by 
machine $334.12. To the cost of labor 
in operating the machine the following 
items were added: Power $45.32; in- 
terest, $30; depreciation, $40; repairs, 
$61.92. Total, $511.36. - 
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All eager to work! 


Horses don’t stay lame when 
“Save-the-Horse Remedy” 
is used. It’s sure and safe—the 
most humane treatment for 
Spavin or any lameness. It’s 
fully guaranteed: the trouble is 
permanently ended or your money 
is returned. 36 years of success 
proves treatment makes good. 


“SAVE tHe HORSE” 


is the easy home treatment —any- 
body can use it. Takes only a few 
minutes a day. Horse works while 
under treatment. 


FREE “Symptom Book’’tellshow 
to overcome all horse lamenesses 
—no matter whether in shoulder, 
hip, leg or foot. It’s veterinary 
science boiled down, easy to read 
and simple to understand. Book 
and sample guarantee FREE— 
write today! 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 


321 STATE ST. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Your druggist can supply “Save-the-Horse 
Remedy” — or we ship direct, so Don't 
take subeldndee—-nething else will hat “Save- 
the-Horse” does, and it costs less. 














National Service 


The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal 
will tell you how to feed cattle, cas- 
trate pigs, dock lambs, or give specific 
information on any problem which 
bothers you. Stamp, please, for reply 
by return mail. 























Calf Meal Pr 


Single Cash 
Trial Bag 
0 


er! 






Less than Sc worth 

saves a galion of milk t4 

Easy to prove it! Feed this original r 

milk substitute to just one calf—then 100 lb. Bag 

compare results—see what you save. 

This special Sootery cash trial bag 

offer is good only if your dealer cont Th 

supply you. Order today or write for , ese 

Free 2 Envatepe lope Semple ond Expert vtete f.o. b. 

Advice on Raising—free. ctory 
Dealer Distribution Wanted 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 5883 , Waukegan, Il. 
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This and That 


for the 
STOCKMAN 


AY J)UT docking with hot iron pincers— 
I have used them. They are fine if 
used before fly time, but after May 10, 
believe me, a knife is better. The lambs 
bleed more when we use a knife, and 
once in a while we lose one. 


But with the iron, a blister forms like 
on all burns. Then the blow-fly lays 
her eggs and the maggots work up the 
tail and kill the lamb. When you 


have hundreds of lambs you can’t see 
every little lamb. 


When docking with a knife, if you see one 
lamb bleeding too much, you can tie a 
twine around his tail foraday. E. L.C 


Can you market 80 per cent of the ewes 
along with the lambs? L. R. White, 
Daw SOD c« unty, Nebr., does just that. 


“The secret of keeping ewes in such 
good flesh is in having the ewes in the 
best condition at lambing time,’’ 
says L. R. “If a ewe is thin at lamb- 
ing time, it is very hard to get her 
back in flesh. If she is in good flesh, 
and a good ration of ground corn, 
bran, oilmeal, and good alfalfa hay is 
fed, the ewe will keep in good flesh.”’ 


Alfalfa is one of the greatest of hog feeds. 
When mv hogs can not have access to the 
alfalfa pasture, I feed them third- or 
fourth-cutting alfalfa hav. This alfalfa, 
run through a feed-grinder along with 
shelled corn, makes a combination feed 


that is keenly relished by the hogs, and 
they do exceptionally well on it. 
In feeding the combination of alfalfa 
and corn to growing hogs, I use three 


times as much alfalfa as corn. When 
the hogs are being finished for the mar- 
ket, however, the proportion is reversed, 
and there is three times as much corn 
as alfalfa Gerald Wilcoxz. 


When hauling cattle to market by truck, 
put sand on the floor to keep their feet 
from slipping. Straw is unfit for this 
purpose, as it lets their feet slip. 
When hauling hogs in summer, use 
sand, as it keeps the hogs cool. In 
winter, use straw to keep the hogs warm. 


A cow in Hillsborough county, N. H., pro- 
duced 297 pounds of fat in a year. Her 
daughter, by an ordinary bull, gave 310 
pounds at the same age. A second daugh- 
ter of the cow, by a good bull, gave 400 
pounds at the same age. At 50 cents a 
pound for fat, the increase of 90 pounds 
means $45 a year, with no greater feed bill. 


We are selling goat’s milk at 30 cents 
a quart. It is selling for twice as 
much in Chicago. We sell ours to 
families in which there are delicate 
children, and to elderly people who 
can not drink milk from cows. 

Mrs. A. F. Ritter. 


Any normal boar which has sired one or 
more ruptured pigs should be discarded. 
Such a boar will transmit scrotal hernia to 
his offspring, and hence tend to carry it 
on in the herd, even though the sows to 
which he is mated should be entirely free 
from the taint. 
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De Laval Points the Way to 


Still Greater 


IFTY years ago the dairy industry 
was undeveloped and relatively un- 
important. Today the dairy indus- 

try is the largest and most vital industry 
in the world. It has more far-reaching 
effect upon the health and prosperity of 
this country than any other industry. 

Fifty years ago Dr. De Laval invented 
the first practical centrifugal cream sepa- 
rator, and dairy authorities everywhere 
now say that the cream separator has 
done more than any other factor to make 
modern dairying possible. 

First in the beginning, De Laval Sepa- 
rators have kept the lead ever since, not 
only in numbers in use but in continued 
improvement of design and construction. 

Now the new 1928 “Golden Series’ 
Separators, commemorating the 50th 
De Laval Anniversary, mark another step 


1000. 000 COWS NOW MILKED WITH 


» De Laval 


MILKERS 





Dairy Profits 


forward. They are the most complete, 
efficient and beautiful cream separators 
ever made. They must prove a source 
of pride as well as profit to every owner. 


The De Laval Milker 


The rapid increase in the use of De 
Laval Milkers is now causing as great a 
change in dairying as De Laval Separa- 
tors did years ago. There are already 
thousands in use, milking more than one 
million cows the world over with ex- 
tremely satisfactory results. 

Because of their gentle yet stimulating 
and uniform action De Laval Milkers 
milk with better results than can be ob- 
tained in any other way. They enable 
one man to milk two to three times as 
many cows as can be done by hand, and 
produce cleaner milk. Sold for cash or 
on self-paying terms. 

See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below for full information 
as to either separators or milkers. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORE Pn wg’ 
165 Broadwa ackson Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Be e Street 











aft Now Every FarmerCan 


Have A ae 


Put It In Your Barn on FREE TRIAL 


Yes Sir! We will put this Page PORTABLE MILK- 


ER in your barn on FR 


RIAL, You can use it 


—test it—try it on your own cows entirely at our 
risk before you pay us a cent. 
At last—here is a power Milker that every farm- 
er who kee cops cows can afford to own—a i 


Miter ~q tA 
and Special Siteatte 
Trial Offer 


Send for our FREE 
Milker Catalog today. 
- full ~4 sugectans 
—an ucation on 
Milking Machines. Tells The new Page Milker 
best milking 


B anode ond Ms sour posk- 
= cows—the easies' 


it to 
cnsigak 60 own. We "We don t ask you to 
take our word for it. We prove it before you pay. 


PAGE 
Portable Milker 











s— PORTABLE. 
Just wheel ee in — start milking. 
Comes complete, ready to use. 
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Milks Cows as No Other Machine 


Has Ever Milked Cows Before! 


NEW Surge Milker, with its marvelous NEW Surging— Tugging— Action toe the 


The 
cow’s teat the real TUG of the calf— and misks cows faster, cleaner and better! W. J. 


ugan, 


of Beloit, Wis., writes us: “The Surge is giving better satisfaction than any other machine I 
have ever used and even better resultsthan hand milking.’’ Mailcoupon for freeSurge catalog. 


New Surge Milker 


The NEW Surge Milker is easily adjusted to give each cow just the TUG she needs to get 


ALL her milk. No 
WITHOUT Long 
That’s why The 


work and expense than ever before. 


other milker gives you that advantage. 
Tubes and Claws the NEW Surge is EASIER to clean and keep clean. 
urge makes it EASY for you toget premium prices for your milk—with less 


nd because it is the only milker 


FREE Demonstration 


Pine Tree Milking Mac om ee me ERT” = Mail coupon for details of our FREE Demon- 
a tise ng Machine Co. Dept. * stration Offer that enables you to prove all this 


t cost or obligation your [| yourself before you obligate yourself in any way. 

He S toltng on , The Pg —s Beat cn RAS ee ae do for you! 
Iker, r ia monstration and Get details o s 

Mil alt spec A etails of our EA’ erms er 


2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me withou , 
FREE Sorge Book telling all about The Surge 


‘Send for FREE Book! 


' Send for the free NEW Surge Catalog—our 


Number of cows milked.........R. F. D.......-. 
FR cntuccncnecsveqecenceateunenewenvengeen — 
Address. State. ' 





, Free Demonstration and Easy Terms Offer. 


Mail Coupon NOW! 











ANY 30 DAYS 
SIZE TRIAL 
Don’t be satisfied with an in- 
ferior separator. You can save 
money and still have a stan- 
dard machine, Investigate the 
low prices now offered on— 










As Low As 


$19.75 EMPIRE-BALTIC 


Write Now 


Cream Separator 
ALL SIZES AT FACTORY PRICES 
The same high-grade, long-lasting, close-skimming, 
easy-turning separator sold through dealers for 33 
years. Now shipped direct, anywhere, all charr 3 
prepaid, for only $5 down. Satsifaction guarantced. 
EASY MONTHLY TERMS—FREE PARTS 

Any 5 large or small—on low monthly pay- 
ments. Try thirty days; return at our expense if 
not satisfied. Free parts avd service for one full 
year. You take no risk. Write today for free book 
telling of exclusive Empire features. Postal will do, 
Empire Cream Separator Sales Co., Incorporated, 

1234 Baltic Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
















Satisfaction 
Kills rats, mice, 
moles and gophers, with 
hem,and they dry up in the! Pag ge CY 
t ‘ in their nests. b , a can. 
Get it at your desler If not in stock, he can get it for you. 
Sold by Drug, Seed, Hardware, Pet & General Stores 
ESSENTIAL MFG. CO. 316 Market St. Phila., Pa. 
O. I. C. HOGS on time O° 
Originators and most extensive breeders 
THE L. B. SILVER CO., R 13, Salem, Ohio 


O. 1. C. AN© CHESTER wore BOARS. Bred 
eo Ss = re. No kin. Pedigreed. Prolific. 
Large kind. klet free. Prices reasonable. Start the 
boy or girl right with some registervd stock. 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 




















lew models, vastly improved. 
Unexcelled for close skimming, 
easy turning and convenience. 
Quick cleaning Bowl, Sanitary 
Mirvel. Skims warm or cold 
milk. Makes thick or thin cream 
perfectly. 7sizes, 8501 bs. tol-cowsize. 
Prompt shipment from point near 
you, Prices same everywhere. 
Freight Prepaid — Factory 
Prices. Monthly payments low as $2-3° 

Write for FREE Catalog 

Tells about money saving offer; low prices; 
free servicing; New models. Write today. 


American Separator Co. 


Box 2-J, Bainbridge, N. Y., or oe 
Box'3-J, 1929 W.43dSt., Chicago, Ill. 
a meme ee. seaman 
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TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 


Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at drugzists, or postpaid. 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions. Interesting horse book 2-S free. 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
strained tendon. Coit a | over lameness, 


. though for atime, couldn’t take a step. 
stuff.” 


BSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT.O 
353 Lyman St., 


























Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 

. er, Worms, Most for cost. 

Two cans satisfactory for 

Heaves or money back. $1.25 

per can. Dealers or by mail 

The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 





IX 


ELLING 
TUNTS 


By Harry Botsford 


O you know what it cost us last year 

to sell, direct to the consumer, 2,000 
bushels of potatoes?” asked the shrewd 
farmer that I call my friend. ‘Only one- 
fifth of a cent a bushel for selling—and we 
got the top of the market.” 

These men wanted to sell to city house- 
wives—that was their market. First the 
men decided they must make themselves 
known in the city as responsible men. 
Arrangements were made with an office 
in the city to receive telephone calls and 
take care of all phone orders. 

Several bushels of the potatoes were 
sent to the city, and distributed in the 
residential section of the city. Attached 
to each potato was a card reading: “Try 
me. If vou like me, phone 1345R for 
more.” 

The response was immediate, and 
within three days the office that handled 
the phone calls reported orders had been 
booked for the whole amount. 

When the time for delivery came, it 
was found that in three cases this method 
had sold potatoes to every house in the 
block. 


] KNOW a farmer who always has a 
large flock of chickens, and he tells me 
that he can sell the old hens of his flock at 
a higher price than most farmers get for 
broilers. 

About September 1 he pens his old hens, 
and feeds them heavily until October 1. 
By this time they are in a very good, fat 
condition. In the meantime, this shrewd 
farmer lets every Jewish butcher in the 
city know that he is going to have a large 
number of fat hens for sale about Oc- 
tober 1. 

October is the month of Jewish holidays. 
and fowls—particularly fat hens-——are used 
in every feast-day observance. The fatter 
the hen, the more favored, for, as the 
Jews eat no lard, this fat is fried down and 
preserved to be used as shortening. 

This farmer always gets top prices and 
in many cases a few cents above. 


HE third selling stunt T am about to 

describe is used by a fruit-grower in 
the corner of Pennsylvania that touches 
on Lake Erie. He has over 100 acres of 
orchard, where he raises some fine apples. 
He has an obstinate streak in him; he is 
too obstinate to sell his crop of hand- 
picked Spies for what the city market 
offers. 

This fruit-grower decided to try the 
country market instead of the city market. 
He prepared this simple advertisement 
and sent it to a number of rural weeklies: 
“Good, sound, well-sprayed Spies for sale 
to farmers. Can quote prices on all 
quantities of hand-picked apples, de- 
livered to any point. Correspondence 
solicited.” 

Presently he was swamped with in- 
quiries, and within a month he had dis- 
posed of his whole crop at a figure just a 
little over the market price. 


HE fourth selling stunt is used by a 

Greek market gardener. He could 
give us a big start and still overtake us in 
selling. The average market gardener 
who sells direct to the consumer and who 
handles a mixed lot of vegetables in 
bunches, nearly always will find some of 
his product is not salable. This hap- 
pened to the Greek on a few occasions, 
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but after that he always came home with 
a full purse and an empty wagon. 

How did he do it? Simple enough. 
After a few hours of selling, he would take 
his remaining vegetables, open every 
bunch and make up mixed bunches, each 
of which would contain, we'll say, a stalk 
of celery, one or two carrots, a turnip and 
a few leaves of parsley. This mixed- 
bunch idea went over big, especially with 
the woman with a small family. 


KNOW another market gardener (this 

is selling stunt No. 5) who raises hun- 
dreds of bushels of onions each year. 
Before marketing, these onions are spread 
over a screen that allows the small ones 
to drop into baskets. The large onions 
can be marketed easily, but the small 
ones go more slowly. On this farm there 
used to be as many as 150 bushels of the 
small onions at a time. For years these 
were placed on the market and sold for 
what they would bring. 

Determined to do better, the market 
gardener took his small onions and placed 
them in his cellar, where they kept sound 
and dry. In the spring, he put an adver- 
tisement in the daily paper, offering these 
small onions for sale as onion sets, at $1 
a bushel. This price did not include 
delivery. He tells me that he sold the 
sets within three hours after the paper 
was out, and did not have to deliver a 
bushel, as the customers came after them. 


E used to wonder how Jim Tanner 

(that isn’t his name, but his name 
really doesn’t matter) managed to sell his 
farm produce so quickly and, evidently, 
so easily. We would see him take several 
wagon-loads of potatoes or apples, or 
fresh-dressed pork, to the city, and in a 
little while back would come the wagons, 
empty. Jim told us at Grange meeting 
the other night just how he did it. 

Jim used to work in a manufacturing 
plant where every effort was made by 
the executives to keep the men in a 
satisied frame of mind. When his first 
crop of potatoes was ready for market, 
Jim went to town and called on the 
president of this firm and made a brief 
proposition. The president Lked it, and 
that noon the men were called together 
and they, too, approved. 

Briefly, the idea works out somethin 
like this: Every man in the shop wante: 
to buy some potatoes for the winter. Jim 
offered them the tubers for ten cents a 
bushel less than the market price. The 
executive head of the plant gave each 
man a slip, on which was to be indicated 
the number of bushels of potatoes the 
man wanted, and where they were to be 
delivered. 

These slips were kept by the office force 
and used as charge slips against the 
weekly pay envelopes of the men. When 
the men had decided how many bushels 
they wanted, the slips were turned in to 
the foremen. All Jim had to do was 
deliver the potatoes to the factory. The 
company trucks delivered the potatoes to 
each address. Jim saved time and money, 
the men got their potatoes cheaper than 
the market price, and they had a warm 
spot in their hearts for the co-operation 
shown by the company. 

Jim sells most of his produce that way. 





Sending the mail over the root 




















You Don’t Have to Coddle an 





Sugeno 


ALARM CLOCK 


An alarm clock is meant to serve rather 
than to be served. Nolody wants to 
make it the pet of the family. Everybody 
wants it to give reliable service, both 
in time and alarm, and stand uncom- 
plainingly the ordinary amount of abuse 
that every necessary 
article receives dur- 
ing a long and 
honorable life. 


Ingersoll Alarm 
Clocks combine the 
accuracy of more 
delicate timepieces 
with a sturdiness 
that comes from 
sound, solid con- 
struction. 


These clocks tell 
time correctly and 
ring on time. They 
ring clearly and 
penetratingly. They 
save effort and annoyance, because their 
knob alarm switches make the alarm 
easy to find and easy to stop by merely 
a flick of the finger. 


And all this is only a part of Ingersoll 





A Really Dependable Alarm Clock for $1.50 


Ingersoll Type-T. Endowed with a half dozen good 
looks features such as mat finish metal dial, antique 
handle, heavy rolled edge and specially designed sure. 
top bell. Height 554” , Radiolite model at $2.25. 


Alarm Clock value. It wouldn’t be com- 
plete without Ingersoll “good looks” 
to round out the picture. Beautifully 
shaped handles that are part of the 
design; mat finish metal dials with 
artistic, readable numerals; heavy rolled 
edge cases; and 
graceful curved feet 
make Ingersolls 
pleasing to look 


upon. 


Reliability... 
sturdiness . . . style 
... low price. .. 
and value! These are 
the Ingersoll “big 
five” and they mean 
alarm clock satisfac- 
tion for you! Look 
for the name 
INGERSOLL on the 
dial—just to make 


Should an accident occur, and a 
jeweler not be close at hand, send your 
Ingersoll Alarm Clock to our Service 
Department at Waterbury, Conn. It will 
be repaired promptly at a nominal cost. 


INGERSOLL WATCH C9., Inc., New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
Service Desartment: Waterbury, Conn. 
Prices slightly bigher in Canada 


TYPE-S $2.00 TYPE-B $2.50 
Radiolite ‘2.75 Radiolite $3.50 
Height 5’ Height 5 4’ 

Back bell alarm — eg we back 

lowprice. Depend- e ngerso! 
able quality. Contin- value. Retianlein both 


uous a time and alarm. 











TYPE-R $3.25 TYPE-R Jr. $3.25 
Radiolite $4.59 Radiolite $4.50 
Height 6” Height 334’ 


The aristocrat of the Evéryone admires it, 
line. Larg: easily read- A handsome little 
able dial. Intermit- clock with an 

tert alarm. mitrent 
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Power for 
Pumping Water 


Nt to the sun, the wind is the greatest 
power for raising water. The sun lifts 
a tremendous quantity of water every 
day which is scattered in mist to the ends 
of the earth. The wind, with a few simple 
pumping devices, will lift fresh water 
from beneath the surface of the ground 
and put it right where you can have it 
when you want it. With 
modern equipment for 
pumping water 
roq there is no good 
=€] reason why any 
PIE family should be 
a \Y without an ample 
supply of fresh running 
water at very small expense. 
Of all the devices for pumping 
water the Improved Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor, the genuine 
self-oiling windmill, is the 
most economical and most 
reliable. It runs for a year, 
or more, with one oiling and 
requires practically no at- 
tention. Just put it up and 
let it run day and night. 
The gears run inoil, ina 
tightly enclosed case, and 
every moving part is con- 
stantly lubricated. 

\\ The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
runs in a breath of wind, 
\\ but is so strongly built 
it can be safely left torun 
in the severest storms. 


\ The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
of today has import- 
ant added improve- 
ments which make it 
more decidedly than 
ever the best ofits kind. 
For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 
Branch Houses: 


se ns voringet gt" Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
ie ee, png KansasCity Minneapolis 





























ZZarc 
Blizzard sales have doubled the last two years 
because of the farmers’ demand for the latest 
Blizzard models. Gears run in oil; all moving 
Jw parts steel encased; feeding of ensilage entirely 
automatic; ensilage evenly cut. Write for 


Compare Blizzard 
ree Catalog features, wer, 
needed capacity. See it feed self while 
SA two men unload; see it elevate 125 feet 
in test. Write for catalog today, 
and make your comparisons. 
THE JOS, DICK MFG. CO. 
Dept. 35 Canton, Gute 


SLE. ! 


Are you gambling 
with nature’s most 
terrible destroyer of farm 
roperty—Lightning? Is your 
family or your property at its 
mercy, unprotected? Safety is 
so simple and easy, no man can 
afford to risk this terrific gamble. 
this amazing new book, tell- 
ng just what lightning is and how to 
~2-— it. Written by national authori- 
— of ae famous Dodd System. Free 
est. It may save you an enor- 
us aes THIS YEAR. Be safe. Write 
for your copy now. 


DODD & STRUTHERS 
307 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, In. 



































Satisfactory Returns 


from 


RASPBERRIES 
By J. H. Hughes 


Ors the large red raspberry be success- 
fully grown on a commercial scale in 
Southern Illinois? This was the question 
in the mind of E. O. Schoembs, Pulaski 
county, Ill., when he bought his farm. 
And here is the answer: 

Schoembs planted and staked 510 hills 
1,000 plants) of Latham red raspberry. 
The returns from this venture have ex- 
ceeded all expectations. The planting 
covered approximately nated of an 
acre. The main effort the first year was, 
of course, to give the best care and pro- 
duce as much growth as possible on root 
as well as stem. 

At the beginning of the second vear, 
the plants received a heavy mulch of 
cotton-gin offal, and were properly sup- 
ported with five-foot stakes. Special 
care was given to pinch back and retard 
leader growth, thus inducing lateral 
growth and added fruitfulness. 


Double Income—Fruit and Plants 


CHOEMBS has kept a detailed record 

of his income and outgo through a 
system of cost accounting. The record 
for the first bearing year is as follows: 


SALES 
ates (24 pints e ach) at $6 $432.00 
il 800 plants at$30athousand.. 354.00 





Total sales : $786.00 


EXPENDITURES 





Original plants, ineluding express. $ 44.90 
Labor first year 72.46 
Mulching, stakes, twine, crates, 
materials. . 58.10 
Picking ; ae 51.84 
Total expenditures $227.30 
Net income : : ~++e- $558.70 


The results thus het secured have been 
so satisfactory that Schoembs is increas- 
ing his plantings. 

Unfortunately, Schoembs lost one of 
his hands on a hunting trip a few years 
ago, and it is therefore necessary that he 
hire almost all of his manual labor. The 
expenditures given above include a charge 
for every hour spent in connection with 
this part of the farm work. Assuming 
that the owner might have been double- 
handed and able-bodied he might, by 
doing more of his own labor, have made 
even greater financial cash returns than 
the figures given would indicate. 

The results so far indicate that a better 
variety could not have been selected. 
The Latham is a medium-early-bearing 
variety, grows well, bears well and has 
proved to be an excellent shipper. 


C-ZD 2 


Wilder Medals 


WILDER MEDAL has just been 
awarded by American Pomological 
Society to the Sheridan grape and the 
June red raspberry, both products of the 
New York Experiment Station, Geneva, 
yy. 2 
The Sheridan is a sweeter grape than 
Concord, ripens a week later and doesn’t 
shell so badly as Concord. Whether it 
will ever supplant Concord, only time 
will tell. 
The June raspberry is a very early 
variety, notable for hardiness, vigor, high 
yield ‘and good quality. A’ good com- 
mercial variety. 
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STRAWBERRY 


T R E Or Strawberry Raspberry 


New variety, large beautiful ruby red berries and snow white 
blossoms make bright contrast against rich 
reen foliage. Grows 2 ft. high, bears 4 
rst summer, getting better every year, 
ducing many new plants. Excellent for jam. 
CRYSTAL WHITE BLACKBERRY 
e A wonderful new variety, bears heavily 
every year, large delicious white berries 
with sweet blackberry flavor, a valuable 










JAPANESE WINEBERRY 


Most ornamental berry bush grown, beauti- 
ful purple canes and pink, green leaves, 
loads of wine colored berries enclosed in 
pink burrs, opening as fruit ripens, expos- 
ing most lovely large red berries. Delight- 
ful raspberry flavor, highly esteemed for 
jellies and preserves, and other home uses. 
Prices: Any of these varieties 
25c each; 3 for 50c. 


SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER 


To introduce these new, big producers of fine fruit, we will 
Gend you 4 Tree Strawberries, 2 Crystal White Black- 
berries and 2 Japanese Wineberries, hang ---y for 
$1.00. Everything Guaranteed. Send today. 1928 Bar- 
gain Bulletin sent FREE. Write 


L. C. CASLER, 506 Elm St., Paw Paw, Mich. 


DR. WILLSON’S 
DUST 


and 
SPRAY 
MAS K 


Pay safe when 
you use chem- 
icals in spraying or treating seed! 
Why run the risk of injuring your 
lungsP Dr. Willson’s Dust and 
Spray Mask gives you complete 
protection. Wear it, also, for dusty 
work. Allows free breathing. 
Priced at $2.25. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write to us and 
we will send it c.o.p. Willson 
Goggles, Inc., 221 Washington St., 
Reading, Pa., U. S. A. 


ce WHITE OVER 95 











. Also 

= oy = equality scarihed hulled seed at fully as at- 

tractive prices, headquarters on, Sweet Clover. 

Investigate this ban I crop and our low prices. Easy 

to grow. Unexcelled for fertilizing. Unsurpassed 

tore ape hay. Save money by using | Leer a Clover i 
f Red a Cows, «We tomy =~ vy ad Grase Seeds. wee ite ne 

Free Sam, Alsike, Alfa’ 

ceed guide. All i Free. write Yousy. 


American Fleid Seed beta Dept. 9c 909, Chicago, lll. 


Maule’s Seeds teem withVigor- 


ous, Healthy Life. Always they are Tested, 
always they are Guaranteed. The highesi 
class seeds at the fowest ices. Maule’s 
eed Book for1928 is FREE. Writefor your 
book today. A post card wili bring it. 
William Henry Maule 
209 Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















TRIAL e “PARLIES 
Beni be SEED CO., Box 309 har 


AN ORCHARD FOR $1. Send usa 
doliar, and we will el post you 12 
Choice Apple or Pench these or 6 Apple 

to name. 








and 6 Peach, our selection, best varieties, true 


Catalog free. ERNST NURSERIES, Box 6, Eaton, 0. — 
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WILD FLOWERS 
for the 


W oodlot 
By A. RUTLEDGE 


HAVE a good friend who owns a small 

farm, on which there is a woodlot. He 
prizes his woodlot, not so much because of 
the wood it furnishes, but because of the 
beauty there is in it. 

‘“Most folks use the woodlot for wood 
only, or for shade on the edge of a pas- 
ture,’ says he. “But I diseovered—more 
likely it was my wife who suggested it— 
that such a piece of woodland could be 
made beautiful, and that its beauty could 
be profitable as well as ornamental. 

“You know, there are a good many of 
the most beautiful flowers that simply 
will not thrive in the home garden. We 
began to talk about this at home, and we 
decided to try planting these flowers 
here and there in the woodlot. The work 
was slight, and the flowers certainly could 
do no harm (we do not pasture the wood- 
lot 

“There’s a place at the north end of 
our woodlot that is damp. I noticed one 
July that along the run that comes down 
between those two hills yonder there were 
some scarlet flowers—cardinalis, I learned 
they were. We pulled up a dozen stalks 
all the roots came up with the wet soil) 
and set them in the damp corner of the 
woodlot. They grew readily and their 
flowers are among the prettiest we ever 
saw. 


Hubby Does the Talking 


\. TEAR these we set a lot of mountain 
IN ferns, and of course these spread 
rapidly by throwing out lateral roots. We 
also got a lot of trailing pine and set it 
inder some pines, where the shade was 
deepest. Trailing arbutus and jack-in- 
the-pulpit we found on the slopes of the 
hills on the other side of our farm, and 
these. we transplanted to the woodlot. 
My wife and children did most of the 
work, and I do the talking about it. The 
jack-in-the-pulpit ts, as you doubtless 
know, one of the few green flowers in 
existence 

“Then we brought in a great many pink 
and yellow __lady’s-slippers—moccasin- 
flowers, some people call them. One of 
my boys said he'd like to try wild straw- 
berries; and there’s a little patch of them 
on the far side of the woodlot now. 

“T don’t know of anything we’ve done 
here on the farm that has given us more 
pleasure than this little experiment. 
Practically everything we planted grew. 
I did find that we had to cut off our wild 
flower part of the woodlot to prevent the 
stock from eating up all the beauty we 
had grown. Another thing—some of the 
wild flowers are poisonous.” But a short 
fence is no trouble; stock have no place 
in the woodlot, anyway. 

“This sounds rather sentimental, I 
guess, but a man has to feed his heart as 
well as his body. Vegetable gardens feed 
the body, and flower gardens—wild or 
tame—feed the heart.” 





The automobile school—a sub-tractor 
taking away two apples 











Seed treated with DIPDUST 


23 Sound —2 Decayed 


Same seed treated with 
corrosive sublimate 
4 Sound—21 Decayed 


Which Seed Will Produce 
the Most Potatoes? 





Compare the results of the new 
Instantaneous Dip—DIPDUST— 
with the old-fashioned “two-hour 
soak’’ treatment. Above is a 
photograph taken on the farm of 
A. Schlechtweg, Freehold, N. J. 


While vines were still green, 25 
consecutive DIPDUST and corro- 
sive sublimate treated hills were dug. 
Dipdust hills had 23 sound and only 
2 decayed seed pieces. Corrosive 
sublimate hills had only 4 sound and 
21 decayed seed pieces. 


DIPDUST is much more effective 
than the old-fashioned ways of treat- 
ing seed potatoes. Besides, you can 
treat your seed potatoes as fast as 
you can scoop them up. Just dip 
them in Dipdust solution and out 
again and your seed is all ready to 
plant. One man can easily treat from 
200 to 400 bushels of potatoes per day. 


There is not the slightest danger 
of injuring the sprouts or even cut 
seed. DIPDUST controls surface- 
borne diseases, such as Rhizoctonia, 
scab and black-leg, and protects cut 
surfaces from seed rotting organ- 
isms in the soil. It insures sturdy 
profitable plants that will increase 
your yield from 15 to 25 bushels per 
acre. 





GUARANTEE 


Plant a few 
acres of DIPDUST 
treated seed in al- 
ternate rows with 
untreated seed. If, 
at digging time, 
you are not sat- 
isfied, return the 
empty DIPDUST 
can to us and we 
will refund price 











After one trial of DIPDUST you 
will never again waste time with a 
“two-hour soak” treatment or spend 
two weeks worrying about your 
stand. 


Read These Results of 


Actual Field Tests: 


FRED BRUNNER, JR., Cran- 
bury, N. J. “The DIPDUST pota- 
toes came up very even with very 
few misses, whereas the undipped 
potatoes came up very uneven, and 
with many a miss . . . As many 
as 33 diseased plants (black-leg) 
were found to a single row, whereas 
the DIPDUST seed showed only 15 
plants in a whole 14-acre patch of 
Prince Edward Island seed potatoes. 
The difference was so apparent at all 
times that dealers and growers 
visitea the farm very frequently.” 


HARRY O. DICKEY, Elk River, 
Minn. “It was easy to see the dif- 
ference between the treated and un- 
treated parts of the field during the 
growing season (Early Ohio seed 
potatoes). The DIPDUST treated 
plants came up better and appeared 
healthier and sturdier than the un- 
treated plants. At digging time, 
compared the yields and found that 
the DIPDUST treated rows ran 165 
bushels while the untreated rows 
gave me only 140 bushels per acre.” 


One pound treats 15 to 20 bushels of seed potatoes. 


Treat your Corn and Vegetable Seeds too 


You can now also disintect your seed corn and 
vegetable seeds with DIPDUST and increase your 
yield by preventing many of the diseases which 
cause poor germination, weak, spindly plants, and 
poor quality crop. Simply use as a dust treatment. 
It is easily and quickly applied and costs but a few 
cents per acre. 
paid. six bushels of seed corn, or from six to eight bushels 
of vegetable seed. 


One pound of DIPDUST will treat 


The Bayer Company, Inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 


DIPDUST 


1 pound - $1.75 


4 ounces - 50 cents 





5 pounds - $8.00 
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tile y: 8 weeks old under 
- Flex-O-Glass 





The Plain Glase Brooder Souse The Fliex-O-Glasa Brooder House 


wary 


Scientists Discover Plail 
Glass Kills Your Chicks 


T sounds as ridiculous as Radio did to our grand- 

fathers, but this test at a Nebraska Experiment 
Farm proved it true beyond any doubt. 

All of the above chicks were of equal health, 
weight and number when three days old. The group 
at the left was put under plain glass. The group at 
the right was under Flex-O-Glass, as you see above, 
and all were fed and cared for the same. These 
photos were taken when the chicks were eight weeks 
old, and all but three chicks had died under plain 
glass. It had actually killed them. The chicks 
under Flex-O-Glass were all strong, healthy, full of 
pep, free from rickets (weak legs), and past the 
critical stage as you can easily see. This proves the 
sun’s Ultra-Violet (health-producing) rays which 
Flex-O-Glass admits make chicks grow amazingly 
fast and strong. 


Flex-O-Glass Proves Bes 


Similar tests were conducted by the Iowa, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin and Kansas State Experiment Stations (the world’s 
test authorities), as well as thousands of users in every 
State, and the exceptional results they had with chicks raised 
under Flex-O-Glass has caused a Sensational National 
Kecommendation of this wonderful product for all omy 
house and brooder windows, in place of glass.—And FLEX- 
0- ——_— costs ony. one-eighth as much as glass, is cut with 
ordin shears, nailed on, easily removed and re-installed. 
FL EX. -GLASS iy od for itself in a few daysin extra 
chicks ‘saved— but it lasts for years. 
It doesn’t pay to turn your chicks out in the spring 
rains, slush and snow to catch cold and die. Science has 
roved you cannot raise them successfully under lase. 
Put them in a brooder house with large FLEX-O-GLASS 
windows that admit plenty of unskimmed sunlight. Your 
chicks will stay healt free from rickets (weak legs) and 
other diseases. ‘Their fas t strong growth will be amazing. 
Use 15 square yards of FLEX-O-GLASS—only $8.00 
worth—for 300 chicks. , a, keep your hens in this coop 
next winter and gather eggs while they are high. Raise 
your early pigs under FLE -O-GLASS. Give them actual 
sunshine indoors—Nature’s only health producer. FLEX- 
O-GLASS Hotbeds raise strong plants for transplanting. 
Frames are light, easily made easily handled and hold 
heat better than’ glass. “‘FLEX-O-GLASS” marked on 
every yard assures perfect satisfaction, as its exceptional 
qualities are fully protected by patents. Dealers wanted. 
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FLEX-0-GLASS "RTS, ure 


VIOLET RAYS 
Only % Cost of Glass— Weather Proof — Unbreakable 
PRICES—All Postage Prepaid 


Per yd. 36 inches wide: 1 yd. 50c; 5 yds. at 40c 
(82 “00 ; 10 yds. at 35c ($3.50); aa iss = 32e¢ ($8.00); 


100 yds. or more at 30c per yard (3 
TR IAL 


Special’S OFFER 


mF Pigs Ocean ¥ . Co, will send you 15 square 
yards FLEX O-GLAS “in a roll 36 inches wide and 
45 ea" long, post; povtgaté to Re ur door, for $5.00. This will 
shed or Brooder house 9 x 15 feet—size 
for 300 bo all use for Hotbeds, Enclosing Screened 
Porches, Storm Doors, Poultry, Barn and Hog Honse 
Windows. Flex-O-Glass is weather proof, unbreakable. 
Lasts for years. Just cut with shears and nail on. Order 
your supply today. You take no risk. Satisfaction guar- 
an “Prevention of Chick 
ee EE with your order. Mail a check, money 
order rrency now. 24-hour service. Send $9.50 for 
30 yards, ify you wish larger roll on trial. 
FLEX-O- GLASS ee op ture co. 
1451 WN. Cicero Ave . 37 Chicago, 1 


"Mail This iteadeaniy Coupon Now-- 
| FLEX-0-cLass MPG. CO., Dept. 37 
1451 N. Cicero A peta mm. 

! Find enclosed $........... or which send me 

| yards of he 3-9 ~ 86 ne wide, by prepaid 
parcel post. It is understood that if I am not satisfied | 

| after —_ it for 15 days I may return it and you will 

refund my money without question, 
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New -ANTI-DUMPING” 


Laws 


By 
MACDONALD BROWN 


Federal law goes into effect, with more to come, perhaps 


ORE is likely to come out of 

the “anti-dumping law” 
passed by Congress a year 
ago than anybody then sup- 
posed would be possible. 

It now looks like the entering wedge 
for thorough-going regulation of the 
trade in fruits and vegetables and other 
perishables. Although it has only just 
been put in force, when Congress, in 
December, put up the necessary cash, 
the cry is already raised that the law 
doesn’t go far enough. Amendments will 
probably be offered to make it cover out- 
right sales to dealers, as well as trans- 
actions on commission. 

Commission men so far accept the 
situation gracefully, lest worse hefall 
them. But Senator Borah has introduced 
a much more drastic measure, calculated 
to make the produce trade fighting mad. 

This bill (S-1294) would 
require all produce traders 
to be licensed and bonded, 
and would give injured par- 
ties the right to collect on 
traders’ bonds. It would 
cover brokers and dealers as 
well as commission men, and 





would punish certain offenses 
by the suspension or revoca- 
tion of licenses. It waves a 


red rag at the trade in its 

very title: “A bill to suppress unfair and 
fraudulent practises in the marketing of 
perishable agricultural commodities.” 

It is by way of alternative to the Borah 
bill that amendments to widen the scope 
of the anti-dumping law are proposed. 

Congress is almost certain to pass 
additional legislation, and may have done 
so by the time these words are printed. 

“And why not?” say advocates of stricter 
regulation. The grain trade is regulated, 
and the cotton trade and the livestock 
trade. What is there about the produce 
trade that should exempt it? To which 
the trade’s reply is that the best regulation 
of any business is the least. 

All the present anti-dumping law does 
is to forbid improper destruction of stuff 
received on consignment, and to make it 
u misdemeanor for commission merchants 
to send shippers false or misleading re- 
ports about prices received, and about 
the condition of shipments on arrival. 


Commission Men Dishonest? 


HESE offenses are punishable by fine 

or imprisonment, or both. Wrongful 
dumping of produce is not considered the 
worst practise aimed at in the law, al- 
though its title gives that impression. Its 
most important feature, according to 
government officials, is its provision re- 
quiring honest accounting for shipments. 

Those who know give the produce trade 
a high rating for honesty. al fraud is 
rare. Yet it is committed occasionally, 
and heretofore the shipper’s only remedy 
has been to sue. Usually he tried that 
remedy once only. A distant shi per, 
pleading in a crowded court, throug 
attorney possibly interested only in his 
fee, had little show. 

Now, if the shipper has a case, govern- 
ment authorities will see it through for 
him by way of criminal action. This 
phase of the new law should give shippers 
much more effective protection against 
fraud than they have had heretofore. 

As for dumping, regulations issued 





under the law say that only produce of 
no commercial value may be “abandoned, 
discarded, or dumped.” It is up to the 
commission man to recondition produce 
that is only partly spoiled, when the prod- 
uce if reconditioned can be sold for more 
than the cost of the reconditioning. 

In other words, the purpose of the Act 
is to require commission men to do their 
honest best for shippers. When produce 
is actually worthless and must be dumped, 
the dealer can get a dumping certificate. 
He does not have to, but neglect may 
make it hard for him to satisfy the shipper 
that dumping was necessary. It may 
even expose him to prosecution. 


Dumping Easier than Selling 


| Spader ger dumping happens often 
enough to be a grievance. When a con- 
signment looks a bit off, and plenty of 
good stuff is on the market, 
a commission merchant may 
let off-grade produce go to 
the dump heap instead of 
making an honest effort to 
sell it. This is not always an 
intentional betrayal of the 
shipper’s interests, but only 
natural desire to shirk a dis- 
tasteful and possibly un- 
profitable job. But negli- 
gence of that sort, even when 
not amounting to intentional fraud, is 
made a misdemeanor. 

Then there is dumping that does in- 
volve intentional fraud. Commission men 
have been known to salvage and sell for 
their own account, parts of shipments 
that they tell the shipper have been 
dumped as worthless. 

Recently a government produce in- 
spector was asked to issue a dumping 
order for a shipment of deteriorated 
spinach. He consented, but before doing 
so noticed several baskets from the same 
consignment offered for sale in another Jot. 


Pooling Forbidden 


NOTHER practise forbidden by regu- 
lations of the new law is pooling of 
different lots of produce received for sale. 
At least, that may not be done unless the 
shipper consents. The object of this 
ruling is to see that each shipper gets for 
his stuff what it is worth, neither more 
nor less. 

The new law covers fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, poultry products and 
pee! AB farm products of all kinds. As 
already mentioned, however, it doesn’t 
cover all the men engaged in the produce 
business. It covers only persons “opera- 
ting for or on behalf of another.” 

This group includes regular commission 
men, and distributors and brokers when 
they engage in commission transactions. 
It excludes all persons who buy produce 
on their own account. This is the main 
reason why additional legislation is de- 
manded. 


The Rejected Shipment 


| Sipe nage more disputes arise be- 
tween shippers and receivers over sales 
on contract than over commission trans- 
actions. Rejections are the big bone of 
contention. Buyers often refuse to accept 
and pay for shipments at contract 
prices, on the ground that the goods were 
not as represented. 

But shippers complain that this usually 
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r 
happens when markets are falling. Dealers 
reply “True enough. But it is when 
prices are falling that we have to be 
strict about quality.’’ It is inevitable, 
even with good faith on both sides, that 
quarrels should arise. 

So what we. have now is a law that 
makes a start in regulating the produce 
trade. It is unquestionably only a start. 
The issue is not whether the trade should 
be regulated, but merely how far and in 
what way. 

{ year or so ago a plan for the voluntary 
settlement of disputes in the produce 
trade was sponsored by the Department 
of Agriculture. It fell by the wayside. 
\pparently Congress has begun the crea- 
tion of a compulsory substitute. 

Grading and_ standardization partly 
replace personal judgment in determining 
the quality of produce shipments. Yet 
archangels could not wholly avoid quar- 
rels in a business so much exposed to 
spoilage and fluctuating prices. What 
will come out of this situation in the next 
few years is one of the big legislative 
problems of agriculture. 


CZ 
Sudan for S oil Erosion 


UDAN GRASS is just the thing to 

keep small ditches from becoming 
larger, says John Gakelmeier, Cass county, 
Nebr. «John puts Sudan-grass seed in his 
drill and runs the drill wheel down the 
center of the ditch, seeding Sudan as he 
goes. He then comes back on one side 
and down on the other side of the ditch, 
so that Sudan grass will be sown on both 
sides of the ditch. 

If seeded about corn-planting time, 
when the ground is warm, the Sudan 
grass makes rapid growth. If rains come 
and soil covers the young plants, they 
will come on up through the washed soil 
and keep growing. “That is why Sudan 
is better than any other grass for sowing 
along the ditches—it has recuperative 
powers that other plants do not seem to 
possess,’’ says John. 

In case ditches are deep and narrow, 
plowing up and down the side of the ditch 
and throwing the dirt into and toward 
the ditch helps to level it up for sowing 
Sudan. Sometimes an ordinary scraper is 
used to good advantage in filling up the 
deeper depressions. Sudan, with its vigor- 
ous root system, helps to bind the soil 
particles and prevent further washing of 
the topsoil. 

Maybe you have a better crop than 
Sudan for checking soil erosion. What 
is it? 


Cc Zo 


Who Pays the Freight ? 


Continued from page 9 


in rates applies to all competitors), and 
thereby shift the increased cost to the 
consumer at once, 

After a farming region is once settled, 
building and equipment obtained, and 
crop rotations established, it is a very 
difficult matter to shift the freight. 

When freight in one region is changed 
without a corresponding change in com- 
peting regions or countries, shifts in 
opportunities ultimately will be made. 
The total supply may be increased or un- 
affected. 

Only as the supply is reduced, can any 
cost be passed on to the consumer. 


Cc-Z 2 


Your income tax report—if you have 
trouble making it out, write the Income 
Tax Editor of The Farm Journal. Ques- 
tions answered promptly by mail. Stamp, 
please. 
































This chart snd the growth of electric transmission 





OP —t , lines in rural districts of the United States in the last 
= —-; ws ; —+- wm - three years and projected to 1932, 
600000|___| MEO aS Oe F : ; 
| P ] It is reasonable to believe that this rate of growth will 
ome * 33 Ga be bettered—but even if it remains the same, there 
i + 4 will be approximately one million electrified farms in 
- this country by the end of 1932. 


American farmers may safely depend upon the electric 
power companies to carry forward the electrical prog- 
ress which the principle of individual initiative has 
made possible in the past. 

















Electricity a good business 
investment on the farm 


Electrical service is as vital to the well-being of the farmer as 
improvement of transportation. 


As a power helper, it reduces the cost of operation, makes 
profits more certain, and farm life more enjoyable. 


Itsone hundred proved uses for agriculture bring to your com- 
mand a thousand helpers at a small fraction of the cost of 
doing the work by hand. With more than 105,000 new rural 
connections completed in the last three years, electricity al- 
ready performs a greater variety of services for agriculture 
than for any other industry. 


The adoption of electricity means the organization of the 
farm as a business rather than as just the means of earning 
a livelihood. 


To obtain electrical service for yourself and your neighbors, consult your 
power company. You will find ready cooperation. Many companies have 
established rural service departments to provide the latest information 
on the application of electricity to agriculture. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture 1s composed 
of economists and engineers representing the U. S. Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce and the Interior, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, American Society of Agricu/tural En- 
fineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation or 
Women’s Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National 
Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the Nationa! 
Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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MADE BY THE 
KOW —KARE PEOPLE 











SHEAR Sheep and Goats for 
MORE PROFITS 


Why stick to slow hand-shearing when you 
can get 10 to 15% more wool in less time 


by shearing this new way. 
SEND FOR FACTS! 


The Stewart machine shears better, quicker, easier. 
Thousandsin use. Paysfor itself the first 40 sheep 
—then a on piling up profits for you season after 
season. How and why fully explained in illustrated 
book we will send free. Tells proven ways to make 
more money from same sheep with less effort. No 


obligation. Write today! 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. 225, S600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 





“Dry-Farming 


Fallacies 
‘By E. R. JACKMAN 


URING the last ten years, D. E. 

Stephens, superintendent of the Moro, 
Ore., experiment station, has been busy 
uprooting some of the dry-farming myths, 
so far as they apply to the wheat-farms of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

One of the most universal beliefs is that 
deep plowing is good farming. Maybe 
this is true under many soil and climatic 
conditions. In the dry-farm area of the 
Pacific Northwest, where the land is sum- 
mer-fallowed on alternate years, deep 
plowing does not have so many devotees. 

At Moro the difference between the 
deep- and shallow-plowed lands is not 
startling when the yields are checked. 
The same land is shallow-plowed year 
after year, so that the five-inch-plowed 
land has not been plowed deeper than 
that for many years. The average wheat 
yield on a large number of plats of five- 
inch plowing for the past nine years is 
20.4 bushels, and on ten-inch plowing 
21.3 bushels, probably not enough differ- 
ence to pay for the extra work of deep 
plowing. Results at Lind, Wash., Judit 
Basin, Mont., and Manhattan, Kans., all 
back up Mr. Stephens’s conclusions that 
deep plowing does not always pay. 

At the Montana station the cost was 
slightly over $2 an acre more for the deep- 
plowed land, and the average yields over a 
period of seven years on the deep and 
shallow plowing were the same. At Lind 
the results indicate that increased yields 
follow deep plowing only when the land is 
in perfect plowing condition, but even 
then the increase is small—not enough to 
pay for the extra cost. 

No Increase from Subsoiling 


A Nephi, Utah, the dry-land experiment 
station tried subsoiling to depths of 
15 inches and 18 inches. There was no 
increase in yield in either case. For the 
eleven-year period 1910-21, this station 
reports an increase of 1.4 bushels an acre 
in favor of ten-inch over five-inch plowing. 
The soil at this station is a rather heavy 
clay loam, and deep plowing probably 
gives more returns on a heavy soil than on 
a light silt loam such as that in much of 
the wheat country of the Columbia River 
basin. 

Another thing formerly stressed was 
the “dust mulch.” In many of the old 
bulletins describing dry farming, the 
fine dust mulch was evidently thought the 
first principle of moisture preservation. 
Many farmers have had costly experi- 
ences with this myth, and for several 
years now the dry-land stations have been 
showing that beyond keeping down the 
weeds there is little if any benefit in sur- 
face cultivation of summer fallow, and it 
is often a severe disadvantage. 

If a fine dust is created, the soil runs to- 
gether when fall rains come and causes a 
hard, cement-like crust when the ground 
dries the following spring. If the surface 
is left covered with small clods with a 
good firm seed-bed beneath, fine enough 
to cover the seed well, this condition is not 
so serious. In windy localities, the dust 
mulch has often allowed the entire surface 
soil of large areas to blow away. 


Harrowing Winter Wheat in Spring 


HAT about harrowing winter wheat 
in the spring? Old publications ex- 
hort dry farmers to harrow their wheat 
well in the spring to break up the crust, 
kill weeds and’ preserve moisture. By 
some magical means it was supposed to 
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Telling about ‘ 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 
Inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 











ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
















Days 
FREE TRIAL 


No Buckles . $730 sherS0 









fab ‘IT Will Ship You 
No Buckle iim 
SUMMIT sat ties cs oscngorconsin vo beatin 


them, Eleven years success—thousands in use. 
Saves Repairs—Lasts Longer 
Hence costs less. Walsh special steel-tested 
leather—all particulars of eleven styles 
explained in big, 1928 catalog. 
Send me Your Name. My 1928 cata- 


log on request. f 
ing 3, 4, 5, 6-horse team for greater pulling 
power and 2-line drive, saving extra man 
in field work, Write today. 
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a new 1928 model Walsh No- 
Buckle harness on 30 days free 





Outwears buckle harness because it has 
no buckles to tear straps, no rings to 
wear them, no buckle holes to weaken 











Also latest methods of hitch- 
Walsh 
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Milwauk 
Send For Your Copy 





POWER MILKER 


RE ADOY 


COMPLETE 7533: _pawtwd 


Milk 2 to 4 cows at a time—18 to 40 an hour.\ work for 
Clean, convenient. Easy to use. Sold on 30 a 
days Trial. Satisfaction Guaran 
Comes With 2 H. P. Engine or Electric Motor 
Ready to use when uncrated--no installation a -no 
¢ . Self. 





FBT work of 4 milk bands ~cleaner. 





OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
122 White Street, Ottews, Kans. 
122 MeGee Bidg., Pittsburgh,Ps. 








PATENT 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch 
or mode} for instructions or write for FREE 
book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and “‘Record 
of Invention’’ form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Prompt, careful, efficient service. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 87-P Security Bank Building (directly across 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 
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is not necessary and often causes losses. 








“thin out wheat that is too thick and 
thicken wheat that is too thin.” Here are 
Mr. Stephens’s results with winter wheat 
for the past nine years, each year on nine 
different plats, making a total of 81 tests 

surely a large enough number so there 
is little chance for error. The figures are 
bushels of winter wheat per acre. 


Harrowed in spring. .26.6 bu. an acre 
Not harrowed .27.6 bu. an acre 


If a farmer averages 35 acres a day 
with his harrow, and wheat averages about 
90 cents a bushel, he is paying roughly 
$30 a day for the pleasure of harrowing. 
These results are substantiated at many 
other experiment stations throughout the 
western wheat country. 


Fall Disking Didn't Pay 
HE disk has been widely heralded as 


the best friend of the wheat farmer. 
“Every farmer on dry land should own a 


disk.” “‘Buy a disk and use it on every 
acre.”’ “The disk is the best tool for the 
dry lander.”” These are words of advice 


commonly given out a few years ago. It 
has often been claimed that both fall and 
spring disking of land to be summer- 
fallowed is highly beneficial. Here are 
the average vields at Moro for nine years 
on early-spring-plowed land: 

Fall disked land 27.2 bu. an acre 

Not disked 31.9 bu. an acre 

So much for fall disking—just so much 
useless and even harmful work. On the 
spring-disked land the results vary accord- 
ing to the date of plowing: 

April May June 
Disked before plow- 


ing : .29.6 27.6 27.3 
Not disked » our be Cae aaa, ee 


So, the disking pays only when a man 
can not get his land plowed on time. If 
for any reason he must extend his plowing 
into the late spring or early summer, 
spring disking, for the killing of weeds and 
volunteer grain, will thereby help to pre- 
vent the escape of moisture and will in- 
crease the yield. 


The Cheapest Not Always the Best 


OU may think that Mr. Stephens is 
devoting his efforts toward proving 
that the cheapest method of dry farming is 
also the highest-yielding method, but this 
is not always the case. Good care of the 
summer fallow has paid well, and good 
plowing done early in the spring has been 
worth while 
His results show that where moisture is 
a limiting factor, extra work done in addi- 
tion to that required to conserve moisture 


Packers used after plowing have had no 
perceptible effect. 

It has therefore not paid to go to the 
extra expense of plowing deep, disking in 
either the fall or spring except on late- 
plowed land, cultivating past the weed- 
control stage, harrowing ground in the 
spring, or using a packer of any type on 
the ground 










He fell and gave himself a wrench 
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“Beat the Market”’ for higher prices with 
this proved method of plant protection 


ERMACO HOTKAPS protect vine 

crops from frost, wind, hail, rain, 
insects and ground-crusting. Thru this 
protection plants grow hardier and 
mature from two to three weeks earlier 
than under outside weather conditions. 
Thus you get a higher yield per plant 
and get to market earlier for higher 
prices and profit. 

Miniature Hothouses 
This profit-making invention consists 

of specially prepared wax paper cones 
that you simply “set” over seed or 
plant at planting time. The HOTKAP, 
because of its egg-shape construction, 
is able,to withstand and protect the 
plant from the rigors of dangerous cli- 
matic conditions. Each plant, therefore, 
is virtually enclosed in a miniature 
hothouse of its own. 

Easy and Economical to Use 

Germaco HOTKAPS are packed in 

rolls containing one thousand. They are 
easily placed by means of a HOTKAP 
“setter” which we supply at nominal 
cost. One man can “set’”’ over 3000 in 
one day. Their cost is but a fraction over 
one cent per plant. Adding labor charges, 
HOTKAPS. cost so little that you can 


not afford to run risks without them. 


[mates Manufacturing Division, 
| GERMAIN’S 
| Dept. F-603, Los Angeles, California. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me complete informa- 
tion regarding the use of Germaco Hotkaps and the 
] name of a seed dealer in my territory, from whom 
I can purchase them. 


Extra Profit 

A hardy, early crop means more profit 
to you. It also means less worry over 
crop failures and climatic hazards. 
HOTKAPS, therefore, are not only a 
source of profit but are a means of crop 
insurance as well. They are a method 
of safeguarding your investment in 
money, time and labor against frost, 
wind, hail, etc. In addition, they pay 
you handsome dividends on their cost 
thru extra profit! 


Used Everywhere 

Last year thousands of growers in 
practically every state in the Union 
used HOTKAPS for profit and pro- 
tection. Their testimonials of success 
are on file for your inspection. Thus 
HOTKAPS are not an experiment but 
a proved practically tested method of 
plant protection. 


Ask your dealer about HOTKAPS 
if your neighbor has not already told 
you about them. Or write us direct 
and we will see that you are supplied 
with complete information. 


Act today for plant profit and pro- 
tection! 
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VeteranPipe Smoker 
Riled by Rivals’ 


Long-time Claims 





Says he, too, has smoked 
one brand of pipe-tobacco 
for twenty-one years 





Here's another challenger for the title of 
champion long-time member of the Edge- 
worth Club. He presents a few philo 
sophical thoughts on the tobacco that 


keeps its friends for over twenty years 


Mr. Wittridge, however, has smoked at 
least one pipeful of every other brand he 
has ever heard of just to make sure he has 
been right in sticking to Edgeworth 
Read the letter: 

Rutherford, N 

March 9, 1927 

Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
When I am peacefully smoking my pip 
and idly turning over the pages of my) 
magazine, I sure get some riled wher 
suddenly I see where some fellow is crow- 
ing over the fact that being older, and 
having run into Edgeworth sooner that 
his less fortunate compatriots, he chal- 
lenges the world as the champion long- 
time member of the Edgeworth Club 

He doesn’t deserve any medals. He: 
got his reward in the enjoyment of 
smoking for the added number of year 
He was just lucky in starting sooner, 
that’s all. 

However, if you care to delve int 
ancient history, look up when they first 
started to pull down the old Grand 
Central Station in New York*, then ad 
ut least six months to that, and you will 
arrive at the approximate time when | 

first joined the club. 

In addition I might say that I hav 
smoked at least one pipeful of ever 
other tobacco I] have seen advertised, 
sometimes through necessity, but most of 
the time to prove to myself that I have 
been right in sticking to the old blue ti: 

Yours truly, 
H. M. Wittrid 


*April, 1907 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 









Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
) and whenever 
f you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 











Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 
5. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


1 Edgeworth Station. Wave >? meters. 


(oe Baseeerh Sit in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. } 
Frequency 1180 kilocy 
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SWEET @LOVER—Why 


We Like It 


‘By GEO. W. WESTCOTT 


CIENTISTS tell us there are 30,000 

pounds of atmospheric nitrogen 

above each acre of soil. And yet 

crops growing in this soil may be 
starving for nitrogen. Commercial nitro- 
gen costs from 15 cents to 20 cents a 
pound, and the United States is now 
spending over $130,000,000 a year for 
nitrates to feed plants. Now, if we 
could just transfer some of that nitrogen 
from the air to the soil—and we can. The 
legumes with their associated bacteria 
do just that thing—and that’s one reason 
why we like sweet clover. 

Sweet clover is taking the lead in this 
field of legumes. Ten years ago, when the 
farmers here in Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, still thought sweet clover along the 
roadsides was a weed, the county agent 
induced three farmers to grow 25 acres. 
Discussions were held at township meet- 
ings, test plats were conducted, seed was 
secured and the unpopular gospel of sweet 
clover was preached. In 1926, nearly 
two-thirds of the farmers in Pottawat- 
tamie county—1,284, to be exact—were 
growing 37,350 acres of sweet clover. 

feasons for this rapid adoption of 
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YES, CATTLE LIKE IT 
Cows certainly rode this fence 
down to get sweet clover on the 
other side 


THE ROOTS GO DEEP 


Sweet-clover roots, beginning of 
second year. You ought to see 
two-year-olds 


sweet clover are evident to 
any one who knows the 
crop. It is a nitrogen gath- 
erer and soil improver; it 
can be used for pasture or 
hay; the seed crop is profit- 
able; the crop keeps down 
weeds; and lastly, it is 
A-No.-1 bee pasture 

A common practise with 
sweet clover is to plow it 
under just before corn- 
planting time during its second year of 
growth, then plant the ground to corn. 
Sweet clover plowed under at this time 
will return as much as 120 to 130 pounds 
of nitrogen to the soil per acre. If it is 
left and used for hay, pasture or seed 
during its second year of growth, and then 
plowed under during August or Septem- 





PLENTY TO PLOW UNDER 


Sweet clover, higher than this fellow can reach 
with his hat. Good growth for green manure 


ber, 150 to 160 pounds are plowed under. 
This amount of nitrogen, bought com- 
mercially, would cost $25 or $30. It is 
not stretching things to say that corn 
following sweet clover is easily increased 
as much as ten, or even twenty, bushels 
per acre. 

Sweet clover is sowed in spring with 
small grain—that’s the wavy it is sowed in 
Pottawattamie county. After the small 
grain is removed in summer, the sweet 
clover makes a fine growth before frost 

and can be used for pasture or 


ior, eee hay. It yields from one to one 


and one-half tons per acre the 
| first year. If the crop is used for 
| hay the second year, it must be 
_| cut before it gets too coarse. 
| Second-year hay generally makes 

| about two tons per acre. 


Three Cows per Acres 
T is as a pasture crop that 
sweet clover shines. You can 
have pasture during the entire 
summer by pasturing the second- 
year growth up until August, 
when it begins to dry up, and then 
the first-year clover, which pro- 
vides pasture abundantly. The 
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capacity of sweet-clover pasture per acre 
is from two to three cows, two to three 
horses, eight to twelve sheep or twenty to 
twenty-five hogs. You see, sweet clover is 
worth from $15 to $25 for pasture alone. 

The profit from sweet-clover seed is 
nothing to be winked at. Year in and 
year out, it sells for a nice profit. Here in 
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Pottawattamie. county, we harvest the 
seed with an old worn-out grain-binder. 
All working parts are removed except the 
reel, bull-wheel and grain-wheel. A box 
or hood with open front is built over the 
platform, and the reel is re-enforced and 
geared so that it will make five revolutions 
to one of the bull-wheel. 

When this machine is pulled through a 
sweet-clover field, the revolving reel beats 
the seed off into the box. At the same time 
the stubble is rolled down. 


Handling the Seed 

HERE are several advantages to this 

method of harvesting seed. It leaves 
stubble to be plowed under, no twine is 
required, there is no threshing to bother 
with, and there is no risk of damage from 
weather such as we have when sweet 
clover is in the shock. 

After the seed is stripped, it is spread 
from six to twelve inches deep on drying. 
floors (an empty corn-crib can be used for 
this purpose) and stirred daily until it is 


dried. The dryimg process requires about 
a week. The seed is then ready to be 
hulled and scarified. From six to ten 


bushels of seed per acre, bringing from 
$30 to $50, is a very conservative estimate. 
The essentials for success in growing 
sweet clover are few and simple. First, 
the soil must be well supplied with lime. 
Second, the seed should he inoculated 
when sowed on ground for the first time. 
Third, the should be scarified in 
order to secure high per cent of germina- 
tion. Fourth, a firm seed-bed should be 
prepared. 
Sweet Clover in Rotations 
ILL it fit into rotations? Yes; many 
farmers in this section use this system 
of rotation including sweet clover: The 
farm is divided into five equal parts. The 
rotation of each field over a five-year 
period is corn, oats with sweet clover 
seeded in it, second-year sweet clover, 
and oats with sweet clover seeded 


seer 1 


corn, 
in it. 

Thus, each year they have two-fifths 
of the farm in corn, two-fifths in oats and 
sweet clover and one-fifth in second-year 
sweet clover. By this plan, all the corn 
is preceded by sweet clover. Each year 


second-year clover is fall- 
plowed, and half of the new clover is 
spring-plowed. This divides the plowing 
without making it necessary to fall-plow 
any new sweet clover. 

This system also provides fall pasture 
to take care of the stock coming off of 
the old sweet clover in midsummer. Part 
of the first-year clover can be used for 
hay, while the second-year crop can be 
used for hay or pasture and a seed crop 
removed before fall-plowing. 


C-Z 2 


Post-Puller 


all the old 


post 





‘ ~ Dimdy 
inder 
~ gix® ue 4 wheel 
ig 
OO early to pull posts and rebuild 


fences, maybe, but not too early to be 
scouting around for an old wheel to use 
for the job. An old binder wheel or corn- 
planter wheel will do nicely. Put it close 
to the post, throw the chain over it, and 
“Giddap, Lucy!’ There you are, fellows. 
That post will pull as easily as a baby’s 
tooth—when the dentist gets hold of it, 


of course 
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m1x lead paint 


100 Les. Ner 


DUTCH BODY § 


SOFT PASTE 





New Dutch Boy Soft Paste White-Lead thins 
to paint in a few minutes..... and gives 
the same durable paint you’ve always known 


URE lead paint, made with white- 

lead and linseed oil, gives your home 
and farm buildings sure protection 
against the weather. It is tough and 
elastic . . . won’t crack or scale . . . lasts 
so long that it is the most economical 
paint you can buy. 

All of this about white-lead paint has 
been known for years. But here is some- 
thing new you may not know: Today you 
can get this same durable, economical 
paint quicker and easier than ever before 
... with the new Dutch Boy Soft Paste 
White-Lead. With 
this new product 
white-lead paint can 





be mixed at the rate of a gallon a minute. 

Try Dutch Boy Soft Paste. It is just 
pure white-lead and linseed oil, nothing 
else. Remarkably easy to use. Get it 
from your regular paint dealer. 

For booklet on how to paint wood, 
metal, plaster and masonry, write our 
nearest branch. Ask for “‘ Handbook on 


Painting.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway * Boston, 800 Albany 
Street + Buffalo, 116 Oak Street + Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street + Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue ¢ Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street * m Francisco, 
235 Montgomery Street * Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 
Chestnut Strect 


DUTCH BOY Soft faste WHITE -LEAD 
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$6000.00 in Prizes Given! 
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your WRIGLEYS 
today ? 


“After every mea 












Write today for my New 1928 
Cut Price Catalog. See how my 
DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY plan of buy- 
ing will save you a lot of money on 1 
styles of Farm and Poultry Fencing, 
Poultry Netting, Barb Wire, Steel 
Posts, Gates, Metal and Asphalt Roofing, Paints, 
Furnaces, Cream Separators, etc. 


I Pay the Freight 


on everything right to your railroad station. That’s 
another big saving. Over a million farmers are buy- 
ing from my factories and saving a lot of money. 
You can do it too. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 

I give you my personal guarantee on anything you buy from me. You 
e absolutely no risk. Everything exceptional high quality and 

my low factory prices will surprise you. 


Send for FREE Catalog Today 


Write for my big 120 page Cut Price Catalog—see for your- 
self the many dollars you can save. Orders shipped in 
24 hours from one of our 3 factories or 20 other 
shipping points.—Jim Brown. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept.3209 Cleveland, Ohio 
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JIM and the 
DANCER 


*Za Continued from page 11 


there, and his good-looking boy friend 
from somewhere up the Sound. 

“You must get me a taxi,” she said. 
“Tl won’t have this gown mussed up in 
some old street-car.”’ 

Presently they were on their way. 

“Listen, Jim,” said Bella, in her most 
appealing way. She opened his big hand 
and placed in it the ring he had given her, 
the funny little ring with the anchor. 
“This is sweet’n all that, and it was no 
doubt the cat’s whiskers when your 
mother was young, but they don’t wear 
rings like this now, at least no girl I know 
would. Won’t you get me a real engage- 
ment ring, a diamond?” 


IM BRIGGS gazed dumbly down at 

the ring that he had entrusted to 
Bella as one of his dearest possessions. It 
had been his mother’s betrothal ring. His 
heart was like lead. 

“Oh, stop—stop the taximan,” Bella 
exclaimed, as the traffic slowed down; 
“there’s Eddie Rich on the sidewalk. 
Let’s pick him up and take him along.” 

The taxi edged in to the curb, Bella 
tapping on the window with her powder 
compact to attract’ Eddie’s attention. 
Beside them young people were streaming 
into a building ablaze with lights, from 
which issued the enticing strains of a waltz. 
An electric ‘‘Dance Studio” sign blinked 
overhead. Homesick Jim Briggs’s face 
lighted up as one who after a long, hard 
journey suddenly reaches home. He 
stumbled from the car, the ring with the 
anchor tightly clenched in his hand. 

“All right, Eddie,” he said, “‘hop in.” 
He slammed the taxi door shut after him. 
“Go ahead, boy,” he said to the driver, 
“I’m leaving you now.” He turned and 
rushed into the studio. 

But Bella, amazed and indignant, was 
not so easily disposed of. Telling the 
taxi to wait, she and Eddie pushed their 
way through the crowd, reaching the dance 
floor just in time to see Jim Briggs, a slim 
girl in his arms, glide away in a waltz. 

Jim Briggs dancing! 

Leaning heavily on Eddie’s arm, Bella 
stared at them open-mouthed. 

“And I thought he was so dumb!” 

“Aw, come on, kid; you’re an also-ran, 
you can see that. Come on—we'll be 
late for the party.” 


NNE,” said Jim, “‘you wouldn’t be 
ashamed of a fellow because he 
worked in a factory, would you?” 

“No, Jim.” 

“And would you love him just as much 
if he couldn’t dance?” 

“Of course. Don’t be foolish.” 

Somewhat shamefacedly, yet tenderly, 
he drew from his pocket the ring that 
Bella had scorned. “I don’t suppose 
you’d think this much of a ring.” 

She took it from him, slipped it on her 
finger, held it up. 

“Oh, I do. It’s quaint and dear, with 
that little anchor.” 

“Then—will you wear it always, Anne?” 
Jim’s voice was husky. “For oh, I love 
you so!” 

“T love you, too, Jim.”” Anne held the 
funny little ring against her lips. “It’s 
sweet to be anchored safe in the home 
port.” 

The clock was striking ten. 

“Oh, Jimmie, and this was to have been 
the hour of your big triumph.” 

“And so it is, darling; the hour of my 
triumph, the hour when I came to know 
real love from false.” 

THE END 
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Mother and the 
RADIO 


\za) Continued from page 32 Wy 


A good travel lecture about Scotland 
brings in the skirl of the bagpipes. A 
dance orchestra from another station is 
pouring forth such ripping good music 
that it sets every foot to tingling. Some- 
where else a world-famous tenor and a 
favorite violinist are performing for the 
farmer’s benefit; a pair of supposedly 
colored humorists are cracking their wits 
at another studio. And oh! what is that? 
Why, it is the concert, coming from New 
York, that glee clubs of Harvard and Yale 
give once a year. Such an opportunity 
as this is indeed rare. 

Later on, a one-act play is put on the 
air, or perhaps a complete opera, such as 
the ever-popular “The Mikado,”’ is given, 
with all the scenery, costumes and action 
described from the theater where it is be- 
ing produced. 


Radio at its Best when Snow-Bound 


UNDAY comes, and the snow lies so 

deep that it is impossible to get out to 
church. The children need not necessarily 
miss Sunday-school, for mother will get 
the Sunday-school services for them over 
the radio. And a little later mother goes 
in with her Bible in her hand and sits 
down for the church services. 

A few years ago she visited the very 
church in the city that is now broadcasting 
the services. The radio takes her there 
again, and she is one of that large congre- 
gation in the vast auditorium, and as the 
processional peals forth so loud and clear 
she can see the vested choir wend its way 
singing to the loft. The hymns follow, 
and what a mighty volume of sound issues 
forth from those hundreds of throats. 

The kindly voice of the minister is 
heard praying, and though she should be 
sitting with her head bowed, mother 
steals a glance about, at the beautiful 
architecture which is so impressive, at the 
pictures in the rich glow of the stained- 
glass windows, at the lights up above that 
remind her of a sky studded with pearls. 

The choir now raises its voice in an 
anthem that thrills her very soul. Again 
the minister’s voice penetrates her con- 
sciousness, and she realizes that he is 
about to start his sermon. Such beautiful 
thoughts, such inspired words as are 
spoken by this man. 

Again the members of the congregation 
lift their voices and sing “Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty,” and then the 
benediction and postlude follow in quick 
succession. 

As the last notes die away, mother 
realizes with a start that she is in reality 
in her own home, even though in spirit 
she was a thousand miles away. 


Even Sports and Thrills 


OR have the males of the family a 
monopoly of interest in other radio 
features. Perhaps it is the Army and 
Navy football game that is coming in, 
and mother and father sit with a piece of 
paper between them on which they have 
drawn the football field, and follow the 
ball, play by play, as the game is de- 
scribed 
Or it may be the Kentucky Derby that 
mother attends. She is sure to bet on the 
horse with the most romantic name.. How 
she enjoys hearing the description of what 
the smart women there are dressed in. 
And perhaps it is even so, as il hear it 
whispered, that there are those country 
women who enthuse over the prize fights, 
as they come floating through the ether. 








They drove the Fake 
Salesman from the County 


CL An Advertisement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Tue wife of a farmer near Cin- 
cinnatus, New York, bought 
some silverware from a sales- 
man who represented it as 
made by a well-known manu- 
facturer. After he left she 
discovered that the spoons 
were of the sort that can be 
bought for 5 or 10 cents. Her 
husband immediately went to 
his telephone and warned all of 
his neighbors. Then he tele- 
phoned the sheriff at Norwich, 
N. Y., and the fraudulent sales- 
man was driven from thecounty. 


The telephone is the farm 
guardian in every sudden need. 
It calls the implement repair 
man. The doctor. The veteri- 
narian. It finds out where and 
when to sell for the best price. 
Runs errands. Pays for itself 
many times over. 


The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 








For nearly thirty years 
the undisputed leader! 
The original and gen- 
uine wide-spreading 
spreader. Sales and 
service everywhere. 
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GSO CAPER 


Than any other Ball-| & 

Bearing Separator) ) 

in the World of equal ; 
quality and capa- 4 
city. We give big- 4. 
gest trade-in al- 
lowance. You pay Ta 
us smallest cash 
difference. 


Months § 
To Pay 


or your choice of » 
any of our four easy fy 
payment plans 
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hand turn- 
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No other separator in the world like 
Galloway's New Ball-Bearing ‘“Mas- 
terpiece” Cream Separator for low 
e, easy turning, close skimming, 
easy cleaning, valuable improvements and 
long life. The Galloway leads the field. The 
greatest of them all. The crowning achieve- 
ment of the World’s Greatest Designers, the 
biggest success of best engineers, the Master- 
piece of the Galloway Factories because 
everything that can be built into a modern 
separator, everything you want and need in a eene 
rator, is right there in the Gallo- 

way at a much lower price than 
even ordinary sepurators sell for. 
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: Don’t buy, don’t ar- 

range to buy any other 
separator unless you 
include the New Gal- 
loway in your trial and 
then decide which is best, 
compare the Galloway on 
price, close skimming, 
appearance, easy turning, 
easy cleaning, with any 

er make at any price 
If the Galloway doesn’t 
lead the field in every way 
by a big margin, send it 
back after 90 days. I! it 
makis good keep it and 


a of our 
ou. easy plans. , 
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‘Baltimore's GOoD 
MILK 


*7—) Continued trom page 26 BY 


Here enters Dr. Clyde L. King, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a man whose 
fair and disinterested study of facts and 
clear presentation of his deductions have 
made his services as arbitrator indis- 
pensable in the Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh milk markets 

Now we come to the last episode in the 
journey of Baltimore milk from producer 
to consumer 

In 1924 the Baltimore Dairy Council 
was organized. These councils, as many 
Farm Journal readers know, are made up 


ae ee 


ao, 





A. 


The efficient Mr. Heaps, the “‘works”’ 


of the Dairymen’s Association 


of members of the producing and dis- 
tributing organizations. Through its pub- 
lic contacts, the dairy council acts as a 
clearing-house of information on the value, 
importance and proper place of milk and 
other dairy products in the daily diet. 
‘Building Milk Consumption 
i quote W. Horace Harper, secretary 
of the Baltimore Dairy Council: ““When 
the Dairv Council was organized in Balti- 
more in 1924, the average per capita con- 
sumption of milk was .46 of a pint. The 
next year it was .51 of a pint, and the next 
.56 of a pint. This increased daily per 
capita consumption in Baltimore City 
represents approximately 1,870,600 gallons 
for the year, but in addition to the in- 
creased consumption of milk, is the in- 
creased interest on the part of the public 
in the city’s milk supply, and consequently 
a more sympathetic attitude when pro- 
duction costs demand an increase in the 
price on the street.” 

In the fall of 1926 it appeared, after 
Doctor King and his associates had gone 
into the matter thoroughly, that the price 
the farmers were receiving for their milk 
was too low. Accordingly, the price of 
fluid milk (of 4 per cent butterfat content, 
pasteurized) delivered in quarts, was 
raised one cent a quart, from 13 to 14 
cents. No increase was made in the 
price of milk sold in pint bottles. This 
increase worked out at an average of two 
and three-fourths cents a gallon for all 
fluid milk bought from farmers. Of this, 
two cents went into the price paid by 
dealers, raising this from 31 to 33 cents a 
gallon, and three-fourths of a cent was 
passed back to the farmers as additional 
compensation for surplus milk. 

The people of Baltimore made almost 
no objection at all to the price increase. 
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Paint 
= 


Prices Slashed! 


Greatest values ever offered in Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn Fence, Steel Posis, Gates, Barbed 
Wire, Paint, Asphalt ard Metal Roofing. 
Prices cut tothe bone. Savings bigger than ever. 
Quality guaranteed. 12-to-24 hour service. 


Startling Improvement in 
Galvanized Fence Wire 


All Kitselman Fence now SUPER-Galvanized 
with 99 94/100 per cent pure zinc, the same high 
quality zinc used on TELEPHONE Wire. Adds 
years tolife. Noextra cost toyou. 
Our Free catalog gives full facts. 


Factory-to-You 
We Pay Freight 

Get our Factory Prices—lowest 

in years—before you buy! Don’t 

delayi Write for FREE Catalog! 

KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Dept.241 Muncie, Indiana 
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This handy combination 
tool is a quick, easy seller, 
Some make $30 s day. Used 
daily on farm. Does work of 

one man. Low price, big profit. 


Only Tool of Its Kind 


Pulls posts, pipes, roots, small 
stumps; jacks up trucks, tractors, 
wagons; lifte buildings; stretches 
fence; splices wire; makes ci 

press; 8 dandy rim tool, etc. Money 
back guarantee, Simple to operate. 
Lifts pulls, or pushes with 3 TON 
CAPACITY, 


Start Now—Write Us! 
Live man wanted in ev: 
Get our sales plan, It'sa a 
moneyv-maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 
Dept. C.85 Bloomfield, Ind. 
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Harrowing, Seeding, Cul- 
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Lawn Mowing---at such 
big saving of time and energy. At- 
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New improved Tools, Arched Axle, Toot 
Control, Power Turn, Snappy Powerful Mo- 
tor, Pulley for Belt Work—and many 
features. . Has solved the labor problem of 
of gardeners, florists, poultrymen, 
nurserymen and suburban farmers Time 
a oe Write Today for 64 page 
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They had been “sold” on the value of 
good milk, and were perfectly willing to 
make it possible for farmers to get what 
it was worth to produce it. 

Now we are back where we started—at 
the producers’ end of the business—and 
here we find the most striking illustration 
of what the Maryland State Dairymen’s 
Association is doing for the farmers in its 
territory. 

“Basic” and “Surplus” Milk 
INCE the last increase in the price of 
milk, the Baltimore dealer has paid 

33 cents a gallon for all fluid milk which 
he sells, wholesale and retail, bulk and 
bottled. Before that time, the price paid 
by the dealer for fluid milk had been 31 
cents a gallon, almost without a single 
variation, for nearly three years. That 
sounds mighty like a record to me. The 
weighted average of prices paid for all 
milk delivered by Baltimore producers in 
1926 was 30.3 cents a gallon for 4 per cent 
milk, which is equivalent to $3.52 per 100 
pounds for 4 per cent milk, net, f. o. b. 
city. 

The actual disposal of surplus milk is 
up to the dealer, and the price is estab- 
lished on the monthly average quotation 
of 92 score butter on the New York 
market, plus 20 per cent. To this is added 
a certain percentage of the difference be- 
tween this butter price and the basic or 
fluid-milk price. This last percentage is 
governed by the average amount of excess 
milk on the market for the current month. 

The dealer renders a monthly report to 
the association of all milk bought, sold 
and manufactured. The association de- 
termines the amount of “basic,” i. e., 
standard fluid milk, and establishes an 
allowance to each producer, based on the 
fall receipts of 1921, 1922 and 1928. In 
addition to this, the basic allowance of 


the producer is increased in proportion to 
the increase in sales. 

If the dealer bottles surplus milk, the 
association charges him the difference 


between the price for surplus milk for the 
month and the basic price. If he manu- 
factures “‘basic’”’ milk, he gets a credit. 


Baltimore Dealers Efficient 


HILE surplus milk has been a prob- 

lem in the Baltimore market in past 
years, it now seems that it may become 
an asset, due to the demand for cream 
made from this high-quality milk. 

And with all the improvement in the 
quality of the product and the returns to 
farmers, Baltimore’s milk is being handled 
more economically all the time. Mr. 
Heaps tells me that when the movement 
started, distribution costs were 28 cents a 
gallon for all fluid milk sold; now the 
dealers are operating on a margin of 21 
cents a gallon, and their expenses are 
heavier. 

I have said nothing of the remarkable 
changes which have come in the actual 
shipment of milk into the Maryland 
metropolis—such as the splendid state 
roads, which haye taken milk transpor- 
tation out of hot baggage-cars into great 
thermos tanks mounted on motor. trucks, 
which deliver the milk from the cooling 
station to the city plant with hardly one 
degree of rise in temperature; or the 
lowering of transportation costs by reason 
of the good roads; or the intelligence 
which has been given to the development 
of motor-truck transportation of milk. 

All this is a story quite as interesting as 
the one I have told. If you doubt it, drive 
through the Baltimore milkshed some 
day when you are touring, and see for 
yourself. 

Cc-Z 9 
The Radio Editor of The Farm Journal 
will help you keep your radio set in per- 
fect condition by giving technical advice 
by mail. Stamp, please, for prompt 
reply. 
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Shorter Hours 


Bigger 


Profits 


that’s what Delco-Light 
now offers every farmer 


Saves work in a hundred ways—Builds up profits in as many more. 

Increases egg production. Saves pigs at farrowing time. Provides 

running water and thus ends fire hazard. Cuts cost of hired help. 
Makes the farm home a healthier, happier place to live in. 


300,000 farmers vouch for every 

claim we make. That’s why more 

DELCO-LIGHT plants are used today 

than all other farm electric plants 
combined! 


+ + + 


HS yourself to bigger profits in 
1928. Help yourself to shorter 
hours—lightened labor. A DELCO- 
LIGHT is all you need to gain both of 
these objectives. 

Talk to any farmer who owns a 









Only $1 Month 
“We use i ee! ia all farm 
buildings—for electric iron and 
washer and to operate a D-L 
Water System,” says Oscar Al- 
sene. “‘We have never been with- 
out light and the cost of oper- 
ating has been only about $1 a 
month. We consider Delco-Light 
one of the best investments for 
improving the farm home.” 


DELCO.-LIGHT.Five 
minutes with this 
man willdomoreto 
convince you than 
anything it’s possi- i 
ble for us to say. Talk, for instance, to 
D. J. Sjolseth. He’ll tell you how egg 
production jumped just 400% after he 
lighted his hen house with DELCO. 


TheCombination 
wetee~it he 

joes everything 
but think.” Com- 
bines all the ad- 
vontages of both 
Automatic and 
Battery Service 
Systems, Equip- 
ped with auto- 
matic throttle, 
automatic choke, 
and automatic 
battery pilot 

balls. 


LIGHT. Talk to Julius Schramm. He 
raises 250 to 300 hogs per year. Says 
his DELCO-LIGHT paid for itself in the 
hog barn alone, by saving pigs at far- 
rowing time. 

Now you can do as well as any of 
them in proportion to the volume of 
your farm production. 


NEW—This Spring 

Now, you can get the greatest of all DELCO- 
LIGHT plants. An amazing new achievement 
that combines all the advan of both the 
Automatic and Battery Service ems. Intro- 
duced only a few months ago, it has already 
created a sensation throughout America. 

This new Plant—as well as all our other 
models—comes to you under liberal General 
Motors terms. First a small deposit. Then the 
balance divided into easy payments arranged 
to suit you. 


FREE BOOKS—Send No Money 
How does it sound to you? Isn’t it worth look- 
ing into? Sure it is—if easier work, more time 
for fun and recreation, a modern farm and big 
extra profits mean anything to you. So just put 
your name and address on the cou 
mail it today. Get the Big New Delco-Light 
Book, “A Day anda Night with Delco-Light,” 
and full information about the new Com 
tion Delco-Light—absolutely free. 

If you write promptly we'll include “The 
Miracle of More Eggs”—a valuable booklet 
for large and small poultry raisers. Mail cou- 
pon now. 

DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
pt.W-19 Dayton, Ohio 


DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRICITY 











PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL 
MOTORS 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept.W-19 Dayton, Ohio 
nd Free Books as offered. 
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CROSS-CUT SAWS 


The fame of Simonds Crescent- * 
Ground Cross-Cut Saws throughout 
_ the big woods out the statement 
that a Simonds will cut faster and 
» » last longer than any other cross-cut 
saw you can buy. Send for free 
booklet,“The Cross-Cut Saw.” 
SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Factory to Farmer 









on every purchase if not sa 

SO Full leath- 
Collars $2% er stock, 
all sizes and styles. Over 500,000 
in use, Your dollar buys more here 


panne end oe yd prices and save 
farm ae Lg 


) 23 Styles, $1975, $3550 35" 35 years 
to*64°°fortheBest ,™"., 


on, Styles Anti-Rust Hardware. Made in our own 
anracseey by expert harness makers, Thousands of farmers all over 
ne 63. gy ere regularly—tell their friends and us they save $10 to $20 
ationally known for quality at low prices—no stag leather 
eed. ar Million in satesin 5 years. Lron-clad Money-Back-Guarantee 


Today for our our big New Cata 
THE U. S. FARM SALES CO.., Dept. A354, Salina, Kans, 











Big Savings on Saddice, Bridles, etc. 
Fareo quality Tires and Tube 

oe from our molds). Battorien, ae 
lankets, Shoes, Paint, Radios, etc. 

FREE Send name today for big 

new Catalog; shows hun- 

dreds of real bargains. Postcard 

will do—sent free and postpaid. 








HORSES-MULES $200 More Profit 


POWER - PROFIT 




















your old tires 
are wortn 
money 


DONT THROW 
THEM AWAY: 





National Tirefiller gives new life to old tires. Fits in cas- 
ing like innertube, rides like air, but is absolutely puncture 
and blowout proof. Works in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to another. Guaranteed 
for one year. Users have gotten up to seven years continuous 
service from one set. 


Proved by thousands of Auto Owners 


No punctures to mend, no tires to change. increased mileage 

from tires. Costs reduced by using old tires. No lost time 

. from tire trouble. National Tirefiller is a product of proved 

merit. On the market thirteen years. Used by thousands of 

auto owners. Live wire agents wanted in unassigned ter- 

ritory. Write for price list, samples and special agents 
ition. 


National Rubber Filler Co. 


600 College Street, Midlothian, Texas 
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: 
Townsend Stretchers have been in use for 26 years without one 
fants repairs MG atlefaction nteed. If your dealer hasn't it, we 


¥. 5. TOWNSEND, PAINTED POST. N 


A VY Through Use of 
ear Larger Teams 
METHODS OF HITCHING 
Completely Described in 


New Hitch Booklet 


10c A COPY (Send Stamps) 
Published by 
HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





Make 4 Tractor of Your Car 


Use it for farm work, Pullford catalog 
shows how to make a practical tractor 
out of Ford and other cars. 
Write for Catalog 
Pullford Co. Bex 12-C Quincy, Il. 


rt Pay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income 
for the rest of your life, if 
you'll take care of my business 
in your locality. No experience 
needed. Full orsparetime. You 
don’t invest one cent, just be 
my local partner. Make $15.00 
a day easy. Ride in a Chrysler 
Sedan I furnish and distribute 
teas, coffee, spices, extracts, 
things people eat. I furnish everything, including 
world’s finest super-sales outfit containing 32 
full size packages of highest quality youtuete. 
Lowest prices. Big, permanent repeat business. 
Quality guaranteed by $25, 000.00 bond. With per- 
son I select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my 
amazing offer for your locality. 
oe OR WIRE 
. W. VAN DE MARK 
Dept. 72.0. 117 bed St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Write for Free Guide Book 
|, HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 
* and Record of Invention Blank. 


Send mode! or sketch and description of your invention 
for our Inspection and Advice Free. Terms Reasonable, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 740 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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“Decadent Light 


Za Continued from page 17 


visitor, the doctor. Gandy waited a little 
before he left Bly alone with the doctor. 
The doctor raised the window shades and 
removed the bandage they had placed 
over Bly’s eyes. He lifted the lid of the 
injured eye and gave a single look. 
“Heavens, boy!” he said, unguardedly. 


ANDY left the room then, but dragged 

a chair up near the door in the hall 
and camped there. Sol came slipping up 
presently and planted another chair 
alongside Gandy’s. Gandy presently stole 
a sidelong look at Sol and caught Sol 
stealing a sidelong look at him. Gandy 
drew back his arm threateningly and Sol 
ducked. 

“Quit looking at me!’’ growled Gandy 
in a hoarse whisper. 

“You quit lookin’ at me,’ Sol -hissed 
back, “and you won’t catch me alookin’ 
at you.” He dragged out the now badly 
worn newspaper containing the item about 
the wonderful operation performed by the 
New York doctor and said, pointing to the 
item, ‘‘There’s the doctor we should have 
called.” 

“Shut up!’ hissed Gandy. Sol lapsed 
into silence. 

The doctor came out after a time. 
Gandy jumped up and followed him down 
the stairs. ‘‘How about it, Doc?” he asked. 
: ‘Give it to me straight. I want to know.” 

“No use in secrecy now,”’ said the doc- 
tor. Sol came hurrying up then to get the 
verdict, still clutching the paper. ‘“T’ll 
tell you just as I told the young fellow: 
One eye is gone. No power on earth can 
save it. Concerning the other, I won’t 
say positively that he’s lost the sight 
in it permanently. But he has as far as 
I’m able to do anything.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Gandy. 

“T mean that the boy is permanently 
blind unless some doctor can help him a 
great deal more than I can.”’ 

Sol shook the paper at Gandy. “TI told 
you,” he said, “that we should have called 
this doctor.” 


HE doctor took the paper from Sol 

and glanced at the item on which it 
was folded. His somewhat scornful smile 
disappeared as he read it. He handed the 
paper back and faced Gandy. 

“That’s exactly what I was driving at,” 
he said. “It’s the last chance. I happen 
to know that doctor personally. He’s a 
wonderful man. If anybody could help 
that boy upstairs, he could.” 

“Could we get him?” asked Gandy. 

“Tt is very doubtful,” replied the doctor. 
“Tf we had the boy up there it would be a 
simple matter, but he’s in no shape to 
make such a trip. I know it would be 
fatal to what little chance he has. And 
even if I could persuade that doctor to 
come down here it would be an expensive 
matter. And I could hardly guarantee his 
expenses myself. Has the boy any prop- 

erty, or have his people any?” 

“His folks are dead,” said Gandy, “and 
he has nothing but a half-interest in a 
threshing rig. But don’t you stand back 
on that part of it. We'll pay the bill. 
How much do you reckon it will be?” 

“Three or four thousand anyway,” said 
the doctor. “Shall I try to get him? 
Understand, I’m not promising that he will 
come or that he will be successful if he 
does. I’m promising nothing.” 

“You think it’s Bly’s only chance?” 
asked Gandy. 

“T know it’s his only chance.” 

“Then call him!” said Gandy. “We'll 
dig up the money.’ 

“We'll get the kale,”’ Sol added. 

After the doctor had gone Gandy stared 
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at Sol. ‘You old four-flusher,”’ he said, 
“how do you get that way? Wel’ 

“T’ve got credit,’”’ boasted Sol. “TI can 
borrow a hundred dollars at the bank 
anytime I want it.” 

“With good security,” scoffed Gandy, 
then relented. ‘You're all right ‘Sol,’ he 
said. “You mean well. If any of those 
gabbing fools come back to make Bly lose 
what little sense he has left, knock a few 
of them in the head for me.” 

“T’ll do it,”’ promised Sol. Gandy went 
back to Bly. If Bly knew when he entered 
he gave no notice of it. But after a while 
he said, ‘“‘That you, Gandy?” 

“Sure,” said Gandy. “Anything you 
want?” 

“Did you talk to the doctor?”’ 

“Sure did,’’ said Gandy heartily. ‘‘We’ll 
have you seeing like a cat in a few days.” 

“Don’t lie to me, Gandy,” said Bly. “I 
made him give it to me straight: I know 
where I am.” 


“Oh, him!” said Gandy, scornfully; 
“we're not wasting any time on that 
doctor! We've sent for one that forgets 


more every day than he’ll know if he lives 
to be a million. He'll roll that old eye out 
on a spoon, take out the thing that stopped 
up the hole, put her back and she'll be 
better’n ever. I’m not kidding you, Bly,” 
he said, earnestly; “it’s straight. The 
doctor himself said this fellow could fix 
you.” 

“Did he?” asked Bly, eagerly. 

“He sure as shootin’ did. Don’t you 
weaken. This doctor we’ve called is the 
biggest in the country. He doctors no- 
body but millionaires-”’ 

“Gandy,” said Bly, accusingly, “if 
that’s so, it means money.”’ 

“Now don’t get to worrying about 
that!” said Gandy, with a false air of 
prosperity. “Don’t worry about that a 
minute. We'll take care of that. See if 
you can get some sleep. Eye hurt any?” 

“Beginning to,”’ admitted Bly. “Guess 
you'd better give me another pill.” 


ANDY found that the opiates were all 

gone, and so hurried downstairs to 
send Sol for more. Ann Kelso stopped 
him on the porch. 

“What did the doctor say?” she asked. 
Gandy told her bluntly—the only way he 
knew to tell her. She swayed a little and 
closed her eyes. 

“But the new doctor,” she said, re- 
covering, ‘can you pay him, Gandy?” 

“Got to,” Gandy assured her, “if it 
takes the shirt off o’ my back and the 
socks off o’ my feet.’ 

She"smiled a little at that. 
dare go see Bly?” she asked. 

“T can’t think of anything,” said 
Gandy, “unless it would be that new 
doctor, that would do him so much good. 
And I doubt if that would. Go by all 


“Would I 


means. I'll be up directly.”’ 
Concluded in April 
CZ 2 
The Legal Aid service of The Farm Jour- 


nal will give you legal opinion and advice 
on any question which may be bothering you. 
Stamp, please. 
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Health &Happiness 


The day you install a MYERS Water System you 
not only increase the value of your property, but 
you add to the health and comfort of every member 
of your household. With a MYERS Water System 
you command fresh, clear water for kitchen, laun- 
dry and bathroom—for stock watering, sprinkling 
and fire protection—all at the turn of a tap. 


ERS worcrsyace 


Water Systems 


Expert engineering design, highest quality materials and careful 
workmanship assure MYERS customers the utmost in value. 
There is a MYERS system exactly suited to your needs— for 
deep or shallow wells—for operation by hand, wind-mill, gas 
engine or electric motor—capacities up to ten thousand gallons 
per hour. All are of the typical MYERS superior quality. 
. More than fifty years of experience is back of every 
MYERS Water System. We have an established reputa- 
tion as world’s headquarters for pumps for every purpose. 
The MYERS line includes hand and power pumps, pump- (gf 
ing jacks, spray pumps, hay and grain unloading tools, iy . 
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door hangers, gate hangers, lawn and porch swings. 
See your dealer—or write direct for catalog 


THE F. E. MYERS @ BRO. Co. 
510 range St., Ashland, Ohio 
Makers for over 50 years of MYERS Pumps for 


Every Purpose. Hay Tools and Door Hangers. 
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WHOLESALE! 


You can get all materials direct from mil! 
and make 4 big savings on your home! Mill- 
cut lumber saves you labor. Not 
portable. Guaranteed materials. Sturdy, 
substantial, permanent homes. 31 years of 
square dealing behind Liberty Guarantee. 
Amazing money-saving prices. Monthly 
payments if desired. 














fr Lewis Manufacturing Co., Dept. 38-C, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Please send me, FREE, your Pook of Liberty 
Homes illustrated in color. 


66 
SAVED $1,000 ON HOUSE AND 
GARAGE” says Mrs. Coombs, ‘‘counting labor 
and lumber. I haveadvisedmy _ 
oo ose = of yous homes.’’ . . es wy 
I ying from you,"’ wrt yy * 
Aadaeen. > - Mr Davis saved ‘‘between $1,000 
and $1,500’"on his home. You can do as well. 
FREE —fisrdome, Big Book, of 
Homes — Send Coupon 
Shows ing values from $379 to $1483. 4 to 7 room 
bungalows, 152 and 2 story es. Practical—beauti- 
ful. Send coupon today, Get illustrated book Free. 
Save hundreds of dollars on your home. Address 


LIBERTY HOMES LEWIS MFG. CO. 





Name 


Dept. 38-C, Bay City, Mich. 








FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 


> THE 













————s — 3 for $3.00 Postpaid 

guy ne * ' mal Send for our 100 

A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.18 POSTP. page free, list. and 
Handy shaped Blade makes this knife best for mechanics, sporte- RAZOR” 

men and farmers; light but strong resharpeoed ND FORGED A - 

ARRANTED. : 638 A St., Toledo, Ohie 





Established 1877 
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2 DRESSES for $]69 



















JusT cond your name and address—no 
money—and I will send these dresses 
to you. This is a wonderful op nity of getting 
tor house wear, 


regu 
dress is made of plain colored linene, trimmed with 
ed linene and braid. Pleats in front of skirt 
give fullness. Slip-over model. The other dress is 
made of a washable dimity in light ground with 
colored ote. New Cvlonial style with a large 
double collar and ets made of dimity and white 
y, pinedin contrasting color. Short sleeves. 
is gathered - full flare effect. Do not think 
are cheap because the ee! is so low. 
They are worth double our price. COLORS: Linene 
dress comes in blue or tan; the aaienity dress in 
white with colored figures. Sizes to fit misses 14, 
16 and 18 years; wornen 32 to 52 bust. 
JUST write us a letter, being sure to give size and 
color desired. When the two dresses arrive pay the 
postman $1.69 for them. We have paid the delivery 
charges. If they are not much better than you ex- 
pected you can return them at our expense and we 
will pone refund your money. id anything 
fai ORDER BY NO. 97. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. E1469, CHICAGO : 

















Openin | 
BIG? PAY JOBS Automotive Field 
Learn how on real equipment with 


tools in eight weeks, 
or a apories tuition offer. 


guaranteed. “Weted 
BNDEPY. 17-0m SCHOOLS 


CLEVELAND, 0 


ONE HOUR each 
evening — 
Ten evenings 


Patented features, easy blowing, 
perfect tune; these are the reasons 
you learn so quickly to play a 


True Tone Saxophone 


If you can whistle a tune you can learn 
to playa Buescher. 3 lessons given onre- 
quest with each Buescher Sax’ give you 
quick, easy start. Many learn scales first 
hour, tunes first week, with Bueschers. 


Easy toPlay — Easy to“Pay 
Take any Buescher Instrument home for 
six days’ trial. See what you can do. If you de- 
cide to kee pay a little each month. Send for 
the Beauti Pi Gita og and the details of this lib- 

plan. No obligation. Mail the coupon today. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2325 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
O ceiecuke BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 385A 
{ 2825 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


I Gentlemen: Wit:.vut obli 
me your free literature. 


ting mein any way please send 
tion instrument interested in. 


Satisfaction 


CINCINNATI, o. 

















HOW w#d THINGS 


cA Nick in Time 








N putting in new carriage bolts, 

file a nick in the round portion of the 
head as om, Perhaps a year or so later 
you may want to remove the bolt, and if 
the nut turns hard the bolt will not hold; 
it will go around with nut. With the nick 
previously filed in the bolt, 4 nail or staple 
can be sunk into the wood, to hold the 
bolt from turning while the nut can be 
turned off M. G. 


CZ 2 
Valve-Stem Handle . 





HEN the light handle of the small 
valve-stem spindle breaks and you 
have no new or extra one at hand, try 
this: Take a short piece of one- fourth- 


inch gas-pipe. File it through from both 
sides, then tap it together to make a snug 
fit on the square part of the valve-stem. 
Put on the small holding nut ‘again, and 
there you are, with a perfectly good, ser- 


viceable substitute that will do until a 
new one can be had. L.K 
CZ? 


eA Hundred Uses—and 
Then Some 





OU can do as many things with this 

long-handled corkscrew as a woman 
can do with a hairpin—and maybe more. 
This home-made tool is made of a piece 
of stiff wire and the coiled portion or end 
of a small corkpuller, of the kind included 
with those small bottles you buy from the 


druggist. The handle of the corkscrew is 
removed, you see, and the piece of heavier 
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Mothers -TryMild 
Children's Musterole 


Just Rab 
Away Pain 


Of course, you 
know good old 
Musterole; how 
quickly, how easily 
it relieves chest 
colds, sore throat, 
rheumaticandneu- 
ralgic pain, sore 
joints, muscles, stiff | 
neck and lumbago. bee: i 

We also want you 

to know CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE 
—Musterole in milder form. Unexcelled 
for relief of croupy coughs and colds; it 
penetrates, soothes and relieves without 
the blister of the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster. Keep a jar handy. It comes ready 
to apply instantly, _— fuss or bother. 











AND MAKE $1124 IN 
ONE MONTH! 





I'll make you a partner in my 34 year 
old business and pay you 40 to 56% 
profit. I'l) furnish expensive grocery 
samples to you without investment. 

Be my active representative in your 

district. Show housewives how to 

save money with my famous Harley 
This attractive array line of Pure Food ducts, Toilet 
of full size quality Preparations and other household 

ries given REE necessities. 
im 


to active agen WRITE TODAY! 


TODAY for particulars. 

AUTO GIVEN Reserve your territory. Write me 
New auto furniehed with- TODAY for og of us Bs 
out con representa’ FREE Sample Case a 
tives with determination! ‘Auto offer. Send no mo ney? Name 


No contest, no guesswork! 
Get the facts! and address on postal wil 


E. C. HARLEY CO., C-174 Harley Bidg., Dayton, O. 





NEW 
BUYING 


BLADES 


VAL Le 
MACHINE 


$22 A DAYto DEMONSTRATORS 





Amazing new invention gives keen, velvety shaves forever 
and no more blades to buy. KRISS-KROSS—the mar- 
velous blade rejuvenator—prolongs the life of any-brand 
razor blade for months and even years. Cleverest machine 

you ever saw. Fits right in palm of your hand. Entirely 
utomatte. Men everywhere say it is almost human. 
Absolutely different ! — on sight. Brings salesmen the 
biggest money of their lives. 


KRISS - KROSS offers 
Get Details Quick! surprising protie. 
H. King made $66 in one day. Conklin made $22 in 
2 hours. We show you how. Send for details and special 


extra profit offer. Write today. 
RHODES ~)  ~tyieahaiatmaaie COMPANY, Devt, | c-742 
1418 Pendleton Ave St. Louis, Mo. 





Gray Hair Fie Ee 
On 30-Day Free Trial 


Amazing new discovery— REV A—restores hair to griginal 


color. Applied to scalp not to hair. is not a dye! Res 
exact c- Does shade so naturally yout friends cannot notice 
change not streak or crack hair. ill not wash off 
or fade keeps uniform color always. } HA not get gray 
at — pad onerions nie used for all zi. No 
sample of hair weeded. A also acts as hair 


Overcomes dandru Thogeanie 

have used emcee MY * Fre e Book 
TODAY + eae ot <a 
Free Tria Sinn Aa Bin No Oapt. ton Chien 

REVA CORPORATION, 700 ison Ave., Dept. 463. Chicago, til, 








Best in the world. 10-year 


Eearantes. lowest prices. 
E instruction, ask for 
FREE catalog. RUATTA, 
SERENELLI&CO., 1014 Blue 
Island Ave. Dept,0,Chicago, lil. 
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wire is bent over and hammered firmly 
over the puller. Solder the joint if you 
want, but that isn’t necessary, nor always 
desirable; the movable joint may enable 
you to get into out-of-the-way places 
more readily than a solid union. For 
cleaning deep, gummed-up oil holes and 
plugged pipes, for recovering broken bits 
of cork, and a hundred other little emer- 
gencies which bob up unexpectedly, this 
little affair is handy indeed. H. R. 


a Za 
-A Well-Behaved Paddle 


ra 





PADDLE for stirring and mixing 

paint, varnish, shellac and other oil 
coatings in small cans is always a problem. 
Nothing ever seems handy to’ whittle one 
out of, and when one is made, it always 
gets in the way of the brush. I tried this 
and find it good: Cut off one leg of a 
clothes-pin as shown. It fits over the 
edge of the can when not in use, but 
stays out of the way right on the job. 
Doesn’t take long to make this. A. N.S. 


a Zar 
This One Won’t Roll 





LI there’s a handy thing around the 
house, it is that ball or spool of string 
the women-folks keep and add to every 
time something from the store is un- 
wrapped. Said ball does, however, jump 
from your fingers when you try to unwind 
a piece of string from it or add one to it. 
I took the bottoms of two tobacco-cans 
and securely tacl:ed them to a narrow 
strip of wood as shown. This makes a 
very handy and convenient spool for the 
string, for it is easy to wind on, it does not 
roll or slip from the fingers so readily as a 
ball, and if it does, it is not so likely to 
roll away B. P. 






; of Growers 
Save HALF their SPRAYING TIME 


with SCALECIDE 
~ but many of them do not realize it 


” R. PRATT,” asked that fine, old Michigan grower, 
Judge Whittum, “did you say that one spray tank of 


> 


Scalecide sprays the same trees as two of lime-sulfur?” “Certainly,” | 
replied. “‘I can’t see that,” he said, “though I used Scalecide last year.” 


Less Spray Solution 
Is Required ToSpray 
vith S$ 3 - az 
with SCALECIDE “All right, Judge,” I responded, ““how many tanks of lime-sulfur did it 
take to spray your orchard?’’ “Sixteen 200-gallon tanks,”’ stated the 
Judge without hesitation. ‘‘How much Scalecide did you buy?" I in- 
aed quired. ‘““Two barrels,”’ he answered. ‘“‘Judge,”’ I said, “two barrels of 
Scalecide make eight 200-gallon tanks of dilute spray — just half as many 

For the same trees as the sixteen tanks of lime-sulfur you used before.” 
SCALECIDE “You win,” laughed the Judge. But he was the winner; he was saving 


takes this much solution 


when LIME-SULFUR 


half his tim: with Scalecide—like many others, though some do not real 
ize it. And it takes even longer with oil emulsion than lime-sulfur. 


Practically every fruit grower controls aphis without nicotine; it 
knows that Scalecide is the safest is a specific for the control of Eu- 
and most effective dormant or de- ropean red mite; it controls all 


layed dormant spray. It is “The other pests wintering on the trec. 
Complete Dormant Spray.”’ 


takes this much solution It does all that any combination 
of dormant sprays can do. It has 


many records of 100% scale kill; it 


Write today for our 32-page book, 
“Bigger Profits from Spraying.”’ It 
describes your orchard pests and 
tells how to control them—it’s free. 











Rel aang eg B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York, Dept. 38 
and OIL EMULSION 
takes this much 


THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY~= 


solution ’ 





American Steel & Wire 


Company 
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= me The money you put into good 
=~, fences scon comes back in in- 
weet os creased farm earnings through 
crops and live stock. 
Tt | Ask our dealer in your com- 
rT munity about the special fea- 
tures in Banner £teel Posts and 
extra heavy UNIFORM Zinc 
- “= Insulation on American Steel 
& Wire Company Fences. 
Ys Send for our free booklet, 
f “HOW FENCES INCREASE 
FARM EARNINGS.” 

a wigs AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Adiaate, Birmingham, Cleveland, Worcester, Phila- 
Cit 5 tetaburgh.. Bul Paul, Onishora Cit " hderphis Dallas, Denver ‘salt Lake City. 
*gan Francisco, *Los Angeles, *Portiand, *Séattle. ® lompany 


ited States Steel Products C: 
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A beautiful per- 
manent OAK a 
FLOOR is an > 
snoestment 5 ‘y 


Add Value 


to your farm home 


Lay oak over old worn floors—fo1 
beauty, cleanliness, less housework, 
increased value to your property. 
Modernize each room at slight cost, with 
a floor that is permanent. You can do the 
work yourself during winter: 
months, one room at a tim 
No woodwork is disturbed ; 
you lay right over the old 
floor. 

Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 





OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1276 Builders Building 


CHICAGO 







500 worthy 
MEN and WOMEN 


to stop working long hours for poor pay 
and begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors, Easy 
to sell monthly $250-$500 worth of fia- 
vors, spices, food products, toilet prepa- 
rations, medicines, soaps, veterinary and 
poultry products. Over 150 different 
daily necessities used by yourself and 
your friends. No selling experience need- 
ed—we show you just how to succeed. 
Low prices. Good values. Complete serv- 
ice. For free particulars 


Send this coupon! ws am ox ms 


t W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. 22227", : 
Please tell me how ican make more money 











4 Name. F 
Address. a 
e EE |” eae - 





a —_—_———-_ 
CY bh —S 
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SETIEHINING=2005= 


A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. No 
losses when Barnett Approved Copper Rods are used. 
ous specie to life and posperty guaranteed. Write 

NING sent free to propert, owne rs. 
AGENTS WANTED cae teen We tack yon the 


busi © add Now. Write for Agents’ prices, free samples, 
408. . BARNETT ‘co., Mfrs., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


S TANDARD'GARDEN TRACTOR< Re 




























Te Old Gray 
RAT 


By Frederick J. Moffitt 
\ ITH a cheep and a chank, and a 


chaw and a chew, the gray rat gnawed 
as rats will do; for the cold had come, it 
was late in fall. so he worked with a will 
at the corn-house wall 


For the gray rat knew, as all rats know, 
that a snug corn-crib is the place to go; 
when food is searce and the snow piles 
high, a rat needs a home that is warm and 
drv 

The floor of the crib was rotten and 
thin, the walls of the crib were tumbling 
in, but the crib was filled with grain, and 
that is the nicest home for an old gray rat. 

The old gray rat looked round about as 


he combed his long gray whiskers out. 
‘There is food and more than enough for 
me, so I’m off to get me a wife,” said he. 

And so he wed, the old gray rat, and he 
and his wife waxed rich and fat. The 
family thrived on the corn in store, and 
children were born, some ten or more. 

When winter’s cold froze all the ground, 
the fat little rats would gather around the 
old gray rat, who would smirk and say, 
“Eat hearty, my children, the farmer will 
pay.” 

Now the moral of this tale is true, for 
this is the way that rats will do. Fora 
rat is a rat and will eat his fill, if some 
shiftless farmer will pay the bill. 

SEQUEL 
‘Tis just you should know the rats all 
died from playing near calcium cyanid. 


CD od 


‘Butchering a “Beef 
Late in Spring 


ERY often we have a young beef or 
two that gets fed out in the late spring 
months. Instead of shipping the animal 
away, and losing the freight and com- 
missions, we keep it at home, butcher it 
and sell out in quarters to farm women 
who like to can up nice tender, fresh- 
butchered beef for the table in summer. 
We find this a good market for tender, 
fine beef. Sometimes we hear that the 
women of a church or benevolent society 
are going to feed the hungry men at a 
sale, and we sell 30 or 40 pounds of ham- 
burger for their sandwiches, and con- 
tribute the shipping expenses to their 
society, by selling the hamburger at a 
couple of cents below shipped-in meat, 
and yet make a profit on our calf beef. 
March or April is a bit late to sell the 
farmers beef for immediate use, but by 
selling for canning or selling hamburger, 
we find good markets for late-fattened 
beeves. G. W. Brown. 


CZ 2 
Reseating Chairs 


OULD any of Our Folks like to hear 

how we made out reseating old 
chairs? We did some chairs last summer 
and found the work not too difficult for 
amateurs such as we are. 

We are going to reseat our dining-room 
chairs this winter. These chairs are the 
ones that we asked a professional furniture 
repairer to reseat, and he said he would do 
i. for $5 a chair. We think we can save 
quite a neat sum by doing the work our- 
selves. C. 8. 
[Anybody else want to try putting new 
seats of rushes, cord, splints or cane on 
old chairs? The Editor will send direc- 
tions and tell where to buy materials. 
Stamp, please.—Editor.| 
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We need men and women now to take 
orders for ZANOL Non-Aleoholic Food 
Flavors. Pure flavor in concentrated 
form. Every variety. Put up in tubes in- 
stead of bottles. Six drops equal to teaspoon- 
ful of ordinary extract. Preferred by house- 
wives for convenience and economy. Used 


daily in every home. Not sold in stores. Fast 
repeaters. teady, profitable business. 


FULL OR SPARE TIME 


Any ambitious person taking orders for ZA- 
NOL Products, in spare or full time, can 
make $35 to $100 a week. No experience 
necessary. We furnish complete equipment. 
Your profits start at once. Eugene Ducat, 
Illinois, cleared $45 the first two days. Mrs. 
K. R. Roof, South Carolina, made $50 the 
first week in her spare time. Henry Albers, 
Ohio, earned $47 in one day. 


350 PROFITABLE ARTICLES 


The complete ZANOL Line includes over 350 
Pure Food Products, Toilet Preparations and 
Household Necessities. Nationally advertised 
—on market 18 years. Nearly two million 
dollars’ profit earned by ZA- 
NOL Representatives last 
year. Every household a 
prospect; steady 

round demand. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send your name and 
address and we'll forward f 
FREE details of our 
exceptional money- 
making proposition. 
Costs you nothing 
to investigate. Get 
the facts and then 
decide for yourself 
But act immediately, be- 
fore someone else gets ahead 
of you Write today sure. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS Co., 
317 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 



















World’s 

best makes—Under- 

wood, Remington, Oliver— 
smashed to almost half. 


$ #49 
2 down and it’s yours 
All late models, completely rebuilt and re- 
finished brand new. GUARANTEED for ten 
YEARS. Send no money — big FREE catalog 
shows actual mechines in full colors. Get our direct-to-you easy 
payment plan a ane 10- aoa _ offer. Limited time, so write today. 
186 W. Lake St., Dept. 369, > 


FARM FENCE 


Cents a rod fora 2%-in. 
Galv. Hog Fence, F t 
Prepaid in lil.'and Ind. 
p Socutets se = w.. ear 












INTERLOCKING FENCE co. 
; Box 127 MORTON, ILLINOIS = 





White Blossom $190 


“ 


pease Grow 
weet over. 
better 
han 

anywhere. est 


ener 


atta, 


othy, 
BERRY SEED CO., Box 909, CLARINDA, 1OWA 


zieanPLAY 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson—Discloses se- 
cret which makes music intensely interesting and easy. 





a 














Explains how to b an ed player on any 
instrument. gickiy—te peur own home without a teach-- ake 
Money _ ae for book and demonstrat... lesson 


today. Mention ye 


|_U. S. School of Music, 573 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 








500 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


easily earned selling 
$10 T shoes for the largest 
ean ts to wearer con- 
cern in the world at saving of to pair; some 


good protected territory still open. 
DOUBLEWEAR SHOE CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A Mid-West 
Alliance 


&Za) Continued from page 13 BS, 


states, which in turn would allot a share, 
as their judgment sees fit, to each of the 
counties and local selling units. 


Tariff Protection Necessary 


Wwe LD the industrial regions attempt 
a resort to a supply of foreign food- 
stuffs? I do not think so, because it 
would mean a refusal to trade on a fair 
basis with the food producers of America; 
it would invite an attempt on the part 
of the agricultural people likewise to look 
to a foreign source of supply for their 
manufactured goods. I think that such a 
danger to the entire protective-tariff sys- 
tem would not be risked. 

Nevertheless, should foreign markets 
be entered, then competition by itself 
would bring the prices so high that the 
demands of the agricultural states would 


be modest in comparison. Foreign pur- 
chases would be subject to our present 
tariff, which would then become effective, 


and freight and handling charges would be 
added, not deducted, as is the present 
practise. Foreign supplies of staple food- 
stuffs are - adeqnets to take care of the 


foreign needs, let alone sparing anything 
for the table — America. 

After all, it is to be borne in mind that 
most Americans are perfectly willing to 


give a fair price to the farmer who feeds 
them. They are only waiting for the 
farmer to say what that price will be. 

When the midwest farmer receives a 
fair and profitable price or exchange value 
for his product, this region will be a 
mighty good place for the merchant, the 
professional man, and all others to live 
and conduct profitable businesses. 

Farmers and midwest business men will 
stick together, when they have something 
to stick together for. 

The “Weller Plan” is an uncracked 
Liberty Bell, ringing for economic justice 
for midwesterners, just as the first Liberty 
Bell rang for political justice for the 
people of what was then America—152 
years ago. 


C-Z 2 


I was interested in the article on Canada 
thistles in the January number. I know 
that weed scares a Hoosier, as I was a 
Hoosier 38 years, but since I have lived 
in Michigan 17 years I would rather have 
the Canada thistle than the ragweed. If 
I want to kill the thistle I cut it when it 
is in bloom Doesn’t matter what day 
of the week, except Sunday. Frank Schell. 








Automobile tire, retiring: “This surely 
has been an off day for me! Three 
blow-outs and two punctures!” 


















THE ALL-SEASON TOOL 


FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 


Asa single wheel 
hoe, No. 25piows, 
hills, cultivates 
and weeds in 
rows as narrow 
as 18 inches. 


With two wheels this popular tool cultivates either 
between rows or both sides of a row at once. 
Fine for close, early weeding of young plants. 


“GROW WHAT YOU EAT” 





Ger Chis Real 
Labor OL iver 


\ 


Write for Liberal Offer 
a SHAW DU-ALL plows, harrows 















‘GH DU-AL AW 


Does Work of Several Men 
Cuts 
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PST 


Planet Jr. 


] Dae day that you can work in your 
garden, you'll find this Planet Jr. No. 
25 Seeder, Double and Single Wheel Hoe 
useful. What atime saver itis! How much 
satisfaction it puts into your garden work. 
How much better results it helps you get. 
First, asa seeder, it drills and covers the 
seed accurately, in perfectly straight even 
rows, just thickly enough, at the best depth. 
As a double or single wheel hoe it plows, 
furrows, hills, cultivates and weeds, astride 
or in between rows. 


No other tool has such a complete — 
ment for your garden needs. Seeder, plow, 
hoe, cultivator—four tools in one. Like all 
Planet Jr. tools the frame is forged steel— 
all the attachments are finely tempered 
steel. There is no substitute for quality. 


Write for new catalog, giving full de- 
tails. Mailed free with our interesting 
garden booklet. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 24-C 
5th & Glenwood Ave. - Philadelphia 
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CULTIVATOR 


ALL-PURPOSE STURDY * 


Worm Wetp aero. teonrys Ss fall dott Selivered ue om to 7 


apdectoe fas ue So 
nimple: peat Pulley Toker care of | to 105, 


0 BEER MANUFACTURING CO. 
718-7 4th Avenue West Allis, Wisconsin 




























Farm where three and sometimes 


ORANGE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


four 






caer Sagas Kreee saa eres 
ORANGE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Room 530 Orlando, Florida 
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HUBER 


SUPREME 
THRESHERS 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


A Huber “Supreme” will reap 
bigger profits from the grain you 
thresh. Built oversize throughout 
to assure maximum capacity. 
Made in five sizes — a size for 
every threshing requirement. 
Send for your copy of the Huber 
*“Supreme” Catalog. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 5 MARION, OHIO 








































g ar TO A LAYER 
18 to a Quart 
NEW VARIETY. 


Enormous, juicy 
strawberries 100 days 
after planting—save a 
whole year. Bear ten 
months instead of on« 

676 qts. ($200 worth) ! 
acre 1 day’s picking 
Plants grown on NE W 
LAND — vigorous, 
hardy. Booklet in 
colors, free. 


KEITH sninseer 


Box 44, SAWYER, MICH. 
~SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


Destroy fungi and worms; insure larger 

pd of pueee fruit. 35th success 
ul 

STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 

SPRAYING OUTFIT 

PREPARED MIXTURES 


20 models. Catalog containing ful! treat 
ise on spraying FREE. Reduced prices 


Wm. Stahl Sprayer 
Box 815 QUINCY, ILL. 


1928 BEEM 


IMPROVED MODELS 2: 








World’s Pioneer Garden Tractor. Plows, mows, 
cultivates; belt 

work. Paysfor it- 
self in oneseason. 


= 
Free! 
NEW BEEM AN s 


TRACTOR CO, 
8818 5th St. N. E. 
Mina. 


is, 














~YOU NEED 
OSPRAYMO 
SPRAYERS 


To double the dollars at harvest 

Hand sprayers, orchard power rigs, traction potato 
sprayers. A sprayer for every need, high pressure 
guaranteed. Catalog free. 

Field Force Pump Co., Dept. 4, Elmira, N. 7 


30. 50 Mastodon Strawberry Plants $1 


$5. 100 Progressive and 200 Dunlap $2. 12 Welch's Con- 
Grapevines, 2 yr., $1. 100 Rustproof Asparagus $1! 
25 Rhubarb $1. |100 Eldrado Blackberries $2. 10 Downing 
or Cherry Currants, fe 3 yr, $1. 4 Roses$1. 4 Red 
Peonies $1. 4  Hydranges $1. adioli, Large Bulbs, $1 
Columbine, Cor is, Iris, Delphinions Phlox, Daisies and 
Coneuen Vines The each, Amoor Privet, Spirea Van Houtte 
Barberry, Hedgin Size, $5 per 100. Pears, Plum or Cherry 
‘re each, At le or y_.! Any Varieties, Good 4 ft. 
id), Aa my epted; order a, this ad. 
Retletacsion or money oe holesale list FRE 
WELCH NURSERY 








NENANDOAM, tOWA. 











EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRIES 


And all the best standard sorts. Deli- 
cious—Healthful—Profitable. It pays 
to grow them. You should see our 
Berry Poet. It’s free. 

The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
31E. Market St., Salisbury, Md. 








Farm_ Girls 


Zeal Continued from page 30 Gw 


projects 100 per cent, we certainly had 
100 per cent co-operation and companion- 
ship 

Club work can do more than just teach 
the principles of canning or sewing. We 
had one rather young girl who learned 
very slowly and who was very shy and 
backward. She seemingly had no fore- 
thought or inspiration to do any more 
than she had to. By letting her ‘‘find” 
herself we have helped her to become an 
entirely different girl. This year she 
alone canned 30 quarts of canned goods. 
The most remarkable improvement, how- 
ever, is in her changed manner of meeting 
peopl Instead of being self-conscious 
and bashful, she has turned into quite 
charming little girl. 


I feel much more pleased with the re- 
sults of my 1927 club. All ten girls com- 
pleted their projects, making ours a 100 
per cent club. We had many successful 
demonstrations and took our share of 
prizes at the county and state fairs 


Lois Starbuck, Kansas 

HEN I first became leader, I planned 

to have a demonstration te am, give 
a short play and make a large exhibit at 
the state fair. I found, however, that I 
was trying too much, and my plans were 
soon shattered, for 1 found that not all 
the girls were so enthusiastic as I. They 
were all younger than I and did not under- 
stand so well what 4-H club work meant. 
They needed encouragement and help. 
After several meetings they became more 
interested and by the end of the year our 
baking and garden clubs finished success- 
fully and won several prizes 

At club camp I ot a chanee to show 
how good a leader I was by helping the 
county agent and the leaders. I was 
elected mayor of the camp and I don’t 
believe I have ever done anything that I 
enjoyed more. The boys and girls who 
were there were certainly a willing group 
of workers, helpers and co-operators. Our 
camp was a great success, even if it did 
rain several times during our stay. 

County and state camps are great 
helps to club work because they em- 
phasize the H which stands for health. 
When outdoors, how can one help being 
happy? 


id | Fa 
Wideawakes Aid 
‘Birds 





HESE Wideawakes and their chief- 
tain who live in Ontario know that 
when winter is here, spring can not be far 
behind. And so they have made all these 
bird-houses for birds that, ina few months, 
will on their northward flight be looking 
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Pull stumps 
thirty days, be- 
fore sen 


One-Man Stump Puller 


Gives you Strength of 992 men. 
Yank out Big ay without 
help or horses. F , Dou- 
ble-Action puller, a one on 
wheels for easy .G 
teed three years. 

LOW FACTORY PRICES 
New Low Factory to Farm Prices, Now 
you can clear land at cost of few cents ke per 


st d as Write for 
FREE Bie A wv Book on ‘Land C ahs gal of t. 
plotures. facts and figures.Postal 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO.19° 4 Lud St.. coin —— ch 


a week a D' 
ein ob for = ring a new, a: sell- 
ing All Weather Coat biggest value 
—only $3.98 my bargain price every man 
worran, chitd : red-hot toe ct. Everyone 
buys! Stone cleared $605 oe awe. 


Amazing New Raincoat 


Never before such a value! This 
new conte se attractive you'd ONLY 








ua 
n toed rubberized fabric. 
fesrase style. Six striking, vivid colors. Wind- 
proof, dustproof and wa’ terproof. 


No Experience Needed 


a N ital required. I tell what to do—!I 
° ee ornieh everythin solutel FREE. 
Sample cost for demonstr at no 
THIS COAT oh ae 
ONLY for details not oe comeing ¢ new money- 


making jo oie or obligation. 

Ss ds Don’t T—, write 
— c. Ae Seman, oll Mts. Co. 
atid unio 


Mest guages gorgeous, “White, Cream, 
250% brilliant, beauti- Buff, ‘Yellow, 
assortment Orange, Apri- 
GLADIOLUS enti 


Lilae Pink, 
Every color and 
25c shade imaginable 
including many 


Deep Pink 
» Laven- 
der, Scarlet, 
choice kinds not usually 5, Crimson, Ma- 
* roon, Purple, 


offered at a low price. 250 
blets) for af Mottled, Var- 


small bulbs (bu 


only 25ce, 1250 for $1.00, jiegated and 

OGURGESS SEED CO —— 

203G.8., Galesburg, iva CATALOG 
Michigan. FREE 










“FRIEND” SPRAYERS 
of ALL TYPES 


“FRIEND” MFG. CO. 
126 East Ave., Gasport, N. Y. 











IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly 
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ALSIKI 


E'3f 
AND TIMOTHY v4 


Gougpes Free--Best and 

Alsike Clover and Timothy mized Our “Bur No 2) 20 aoe cone 
tains » per cent Alsike, $4.60 per bu., a wonderful 
bargain. A great hay and posture combination, omy to 
grow and ng eheap. Seed all therely * recleaned 
and gu teed. rite today. Big Seed Guide FREP. 
American Fleld Seed Co,, Dept. 499. Chicago, fil. 

















ite for 
SCHOOL HOME ‘STUDY BUREAU, tne 
juare 


HIGH 
(Dept. 793) 34 Union Sq New York City 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Tru 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. Catalog 
American Farm Machine Co. Free 
117833rd Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Mian. 
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for homes where they can lay eggs and 
rear young. These boys are showing the 
genuine Wideawake spirit. 


Cc-Z 2 


The Game of “‘Mibs”’ 


‘PRING is here! All the snow has not 

yet disappeared, but wherever boys 
are gathered these days, one can hear 
that clack and click of the “shooter” 
wrecking a heap of hoodles in the center 
of the ringer. 

There is probably no more popular 
juvenile sport in America than the game 
of marbles. Of recent years, great in- 
terest has been shown in this game, as 
every boy secretly hopes for a pwd in 
the finals of the National Marble Tourna- 
ment held every June on the beach at 
Atlantic City, N. J. At this tournament 
the national marble champion is chosen, 
and the marble season officially closes 
until the following spring. 

In 1927 more than half a million boys 
and girls played in local tournaments. 
These tournaments are staged by local 
sponsors and the winners of these matches 
attend the sectional contests. From these 
the champions are selected and sent to 
Atlantic Cit The 1928 season will bring 
the sixth national tournament. 

Great skill is acquired by a real marble- 
shooter. To become a good player, a bov 
must get a lot of practise. First rule of 
the ringer game is that all matches shall 
be for fair and not for keeps. 

The rules of the game as played in the 
national tournament have been compiled 
by the national director, Howard Stephen- 
son, Toledo, Ohio. A copy of these rules 
can be had from the Young Folks’ 
Editor, The Farm Journal. Stamp, 


please 


Cc-Z o 


Our Forefathers’ Food 


N the Middle Ages, many now-unknown 

vegetables were eaten, such as violet 
leaves mixed with young nettles, thistles 
and green wheat, and boiled hemp seeds. 

Salads were made of mallow leaves, 
celery roots and purslane mixed, with salt 
and pepper, for oil was almost unknown. 
Olive-oil was considered to smack of 
effeminacy and Italian luxury. Horse- 
radish sauce was used instead 

The origin of sauerkraut is lost in 
- tiquity. But it was certainly invented 
by the German hausfrau long before cauli- 
flower and artichokes and potatoes were 
known. 

The potato revolutionized the fare of 
the poor, who formerly had to rely on the 
roots of wild plants. The variety of 
meats was larger, including beaver and 
bear meat. 

Ginger and nutmeg were used to flavor 
many dishes that have vanished from our 
tables. Everett Spring. 


Cc-Z 2 
5¢ Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a- Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the ae e, write name and 
address, send to us, your name will 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num 
55,152; 853 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 
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Every 30 to 60 Days 


Every week a fresh supply of freshly- 
made McNess Sanitary Products go 
to your McNess Dealer. His “‘Store on 
Wheels” quickly distributes them to his 
customers. No other plan of selling brings 
you so close to the factory—insures such fresh 
fine quality or greater values. More than a 
million farm homes now look forward to the 
regular 30 to 60-day callsof the McNess Dealer, 
If you have not been using 























“Put Up in Big Oversize Packages” 
welcomethe McNess dealer the next time he calls 

——He carries the largest line on the road. 

—He never permits sampling from the bottles 
you buy. Only McNess’ Household Reme- 
dies are put up in bottles. 

—He saves you time and money 

—He brings greatest civisand and finest quality. 

If there is no McNess Dealer in your terri- 
tory, send us the names of one or more men 

who would like to represent the McNess line 
and we will send you a copy of the New 
McNess Cook Book Free and Postpaid. 


Furst-McNess C0." Listen Sects 






More Men with Cars 
Wanted—to Run 
“Stores on Whee 


and take orders for McNess’ Sani- 
tary Products. We will furnish 
goods on credit so you can begin 
at once. Previous se ling experience 
is not necessary. Some of our best 
men left the farm or shop to start 
with us, and today have a big pay 

ing business of their own. ite 
for FREE Book “How to Become 
a McNess Dealer.” See how easily 
you can start a big-paying busi- 
ness of your own without capital. 




















aw oryis vArsaouss as mone pres af ‘pep ay ~~ 
ter m families. as large living A 
‘ pe oy ee. Large dining po which can be shut off from other 


rooms, Office with out-ide entrance. Windows located to afford 
view of road. Kitchen ample for all household a potgoees. , 
for sink under kitchen window. Handy washroom inside 


Mg ecess to dining room and upstairs witches pas poeotag & mr ede other 
to Hel You Build rooms. Eight rooms besides bath and was 
’ rooms—large closets. Built-in colonade arch, buffet, 
cupboards, i ironing board and medicine cabinet. 
You can buy a Sterling Home for as low as $15 Fireproof shingles a and wall linings 
per month, A great variety of styles to 7 Terms as low as $50.95 Per Month 


ve ah $474 to $2888. We eDVANGE YOU YOu Price includes ib Ceipour var complete, lumber cut to fit, 


> 





ready to ast an 
ERA he few Ss ee bu Seca pee ecer ena eee ete ee 
omsunte meat 7 ike ws a y- 5 Fao in an up-to date farm home be! ,— 3+. 


oes ave savings of 47% lara from us one you cam be < 
of from local b his year ad is over. 
pe ne Ghee makes ib pent INTERNATIONAL MILL & TigeEe co. 


savings 8324 S. Wenona Ave., Bay City, Mich. 











Steel Wheels—to fit any running gear. Catalog 
tells how to save money on Steel or Wood Wheels, 
Farm Trucks, Wagons and Trailers. Send for catalog today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 ELM STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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~ Healthier, Sturdier Trees 


Yes, Kelly trees are that kind. Why? Because 


they are p ated on whole root, imported seed- 
lin inste: of piece roots, and are planted on 
upland ground for better air drainage. Fis means 
most profitable crops for you. 


at you get the right fruit because both we an d 
* Massachusetts Fruit Growers Association certi 
fy the Kelly tree to be ‘“True-to-Name 


Write for the 1928 Kelly Catalog. Order now while 
our assortment is most complete for Spring 
planting. 

Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 901 Cherry St., 
Established 1880 


KELLYS’ 
g True to Najne Fruit Trees sa 


for 18 P Plants,$2 for 1155 Tey 0) 94018) 


NEW STRAWBERRY 


BEARS fo? 
10 MONTHS 


Dansville, N. Y. 








ries, 90 days af 
planting, = sum- 
allf xt 


orders filled in rota- 
tion. Big catalog, 
small fruits—free. 











BROS. NURSERY 


34 Sawyer, Mich. 9toalayer, sniper 








. GROWN FROM SELECTED STOCKS 


New crop, tested seeds, sure to produce. 


















Sold for 58 years to satisfied customers. 
Prices reasonable. 
Pree—Large catalog with 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send your own 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Dept 33,Rockford, Il. 
FIED 64.50 BU. 
We can save you big money. Our seed is tested. Guaranteed 
and sold on 60 days’ approval. Investigate this wonderful 
wonderful pasture and hay. Big money-maker. Crop often 
worth $60 per acre. Our superior scarified seed assures a 
alog. Low prices on Alfalfa, Clover, Alsike, Timothy, etc. 
BERRY SEED Co., Box 1008, CLARINDA, IOWA 
Is Jung’s Wayahel. Big 
ripe as carly as July Be. TNothing 
to 


Extra kages free with every order. 

and neighbors addresses today. 

Write today for free camples and Sais wholesale prices. 

crop. Grows anywhere. Cheap to sow. Best fertilizer 

stand with less seed. Write today for free samples and cat- 
anywhere. As a 


poe A offer will send you a pkt. of this 
Tomato and pkt. of Beet, Carrot, Cu- 
cumber, Lettuce, Onion. ae Parsnip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pkts. for 10¢e. Due 
bill for 10¢ with each order. woeny back if not satis- 
fied. Catalog of Seed Bargains FREE, Send Today. 


J. W. Jung Seed Co., Sta. T, Randolph, Wis. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


Send today for Allen’s Book on 

Strawberries—the best money 

crop. Delicious—Healthful— 

Profitable. It tag * Berg to grow them. 
The W 


31 E. Market St. . 


FAMOUS RO Ck S 


DINGEE ES 


Senp for hints on rose gardens, ‘‘78 Years 
Roses.’’ New manual. Illustrated catalog, “‘New Guide to 
Sepindees Polat plants, also free. Dingee 

roses favorites fe, 78 zene Grown on own roots. Safe 

d $1 for 8 bushes. Address 


THE DINGEE ace CONARD CO., Box 312, West Grove, Pa. 




















MIXED GRAINS 
for 
Dairy-Farms 
By CHESTER M. AUSTIN 


HE program advocated by the writer 

and at once endorsed by the Mont- 
gomery County Farm Bureau, New 
York, in 1922, embodied the growing of 
mixed grains, comprising oats, barley and 
peas, together with a larger acreage of 
alfalfa. In the five years following the 
endorsement of this county-wide program, 
these crops have meant a great deal to 
our dairy business. It is not unusual to 
see this mixed crop yielding 50 bushels per 
acre, averaging 50 pounds per bushel. 
This re presents a ton and a quarter of 
grain per acre, good for -horses, cows, 
hogs or poultry. Moreover, we find this 
grain mixture serving a variety of uses on 
many of our farms. 

Gluten, oilmeal, cottonseed, ete., are 
fed along with the home-raised grains. As 
a result of this movement, most of the 
millers throughout the county have frankly 
commented to me about the big increase 
in custom grinding. Besides, there has 
been an unprecedented purchase of grind- 
ers by farmers throughout this territory. 

When we began growing this c rop on so 
extensive a scale, the rate of sowing was in 
question. We found by trial that five 
pecks of oats, three of barley and two of 
peas made a very satisfactory mixture per 
acre under average conditions. And al- 
though six-row barley had been a common 
grain crop through the valley, we pre- 
ferred the two-row type for the mixture. 
Because its growing period was longer by 
from ten to fourteen days than the two- 
row, it matured more uniformly with the 
oats and peas. 


Protein, the Costly Element 
T was on account of the relatively high 


protein content that the Canadian 
field pea proved so profitable and de- 
sirable in the mixture. On some farms, 


where conditions appeared a little adverse 
to growing peas, better results were ob- 
tained by inoculating with culture. It 
was also found that adding about a peck 
of new northern-grown seed per acre each 
year made a successful crop more certain. 

Prior to this five-year campaign, on 
many farms oats was grown principally to 
feed the horses. Today the acreage of 
oats in the form of mixed grains (oats- 
barley-peas) has been greatly increased. 
Moreover, considerable acreage of that 
land formerly left in standing meadows 
for market hay has since been plowed, and 
as a result our grain acreage is increased. 
By so doing, the former tonnage of hay 
which sought a sluggish outlet on the 
market has been reduced. Accordingly, 
the increased acreage of grain and alfalfa 
has also reduced the feed bill. 


cA Satisfactory Nurse C rop 


ji condition has made it possible for 
the average farm to retain more of the 
monthly milk check and defray obliga- 
tions during depression. Better yet, the 
dairymen now know that their winter 
milk production has been kept up at a 
desirable level, with a greater net profit. 
In other words, the fact that a great many 
farms have gradually adopted mixed 
grains has also increased their acreage of 
alfalfa, “and the farm operators have 
thereby become more resourceful. 

Mixed grains afford a very satisfactory 
nurse crop in which to seed clovers and 
timothy. In fact, as a crop, it is not un- 
favorable to seeding alfalfa. Many of our 
successful fields of alfalfa are thus sown. 
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* Gladious f 


‘Asso! 
for 1 la. spec 


To further convince 7 I quote bee a 
few of the man Bergeine Tt 


REATH, 
8 for $1.00; Ints, 15 for 
K Pine Seedlings, 3 year. -. 

- ‘Tigh, LL. for $1.00. Any six or $5.00. 












G FREE SAMPLES 


RASS SEED 


Don’t fal to pay: oy A bg — heen 


We neve} St ains. Recleaned, tested Timothy. 

per ta.; © eat: pag nd er er paholled, $1.36; 07 10 to is 
im, 

Hulled Sweet Clover $1.50; Billion 8 Grass $2.00 


Sey 
ality Red Clover “Ete 
$3,00 per bu. under most dealers’ prices and other Farm 
Seeds correspondingly cheap. e specialize on Field 
Seeds and are located to save you money and give quick 
service. We buy fro from producer and sell direct to our 

et prices. t seeds sold subject to state or 
ernment test er an absolute money-back tec. 
for free Field Se and big money-saving S Guide. 


Co., Dept. 609, Chicago, tl. 


q Get Low Prices 


Beans $2.50. Have highest 


on mpg Boxes 
Baskets 


a, LU 
Write for our 


Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box_and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


New Albany Box & Basket Co.. Box 101 New Albany,Ind. 


EVERBEARING TOMATO 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET. at Mensy- Mahon 
pe Fw my ‘° oer, nares to you our 
orthern Grown Live good ta. Piqnte 5 
25 seeds 
our big 1928 Catalog of FR REE 
Seeds, Plants, Shrubs. 


192 Page Book, tells how, and what to 
plan’ Write today. A postal will do. 
‘omices LOWER THAN EVER 
CONDON BROS.) Seedsmen 


Rock River Valle, 
Box 49 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


[PSALeaLen 








verbearing To: To mato and 











Genuine Grimm Alfalfa $14 
Red Clover %12 Alsike $13. 
Scarified Sweet Clover . - $3.90. 
Timothy £1.90. Sudan Grass $2. 
BARGAIN PRICES, all farm seeds. BAGS FREE. 
Write today for Free Samples and Catalogue. 


KANSAS SEED CO.~SALINA,KAN 54 


= PLANTS shivss 


For Spring Planting 
We make a specialty of everything 
needed for planting the Home Grounds, 
the Fruit Garden and Orchard. 
45 years in business. Get our free 
Catalog and low prices. 

— td. . Farmer, Box 245, Pulaski, N.Y. 














VICK’S .<:#2. GUIDE 


1928 issue now ready. For 79 years a leading authority 

on vegetable, flower and farm seeds, Beyer and bulbs. 

Better than ever. Send for free copy ore you forget. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N.Y., Pleasant St. 
“The Flower City” 


20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - “$I ole) 


‘Artie 2CHERRY TREES - - «= 32.08 





CURRANTS 4GOOSEBERRY_ - $1.00 
Ali postpaid and ranteed to reach you in good condi- 
eae Send f for 


CORSEMES don A FAIRBURY, NEBR, 
2 50, 00 FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS 

and EVERGREENS 
at cost of production to reduce stock. Catalog free, 
Write to-day. 


KRIDER NURSERIES, Inc., 112 Bristol Ave., Middlebury, ind. 
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No costly tin; sensibly 
packed in heavy foil; 
bence the price. 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IS MADE BY 
THE LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 





Your name’s on every 
flake of it! 


W: made Granger but you showed 
us how. You said,“We want to- 
bacco that smokes as cool as a drink 
from a mountain stream. Tobacco 
that’s crammed with rich, ripe flavor. 
In other words, pipe tobacco that és 
pipe tobacco.” 

That’s what Granger is— pipe to- 
bacco from start to finish and “made 
to your prescription.” 

Right now, it looks like a lot of 
men enjoy their own medicine! 
























we < 
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ihe NEW EST zn D. ¢. cara 


’ feeding ong Drooding 


ta, 
% 


HE slaves of custom 

and established 

mode, with pack- 

horse constancy we 

keep the road.” It 
was Cowper, I think, who wrote 
this. Soe as ns 
I don’t know whether Cowper Hear, all 
kept poultry, or had poultry- 
men in mind when he wrote this, 
but it aptly applies to some of 
vur ideas and practises of feeding 
and management of chicks. We 
do so many things, not because they should be done, but because 
they have been done. 

We are learning more about essentials and non-essentials, 
however, thanks to scientific research. Take chick feeding, for 
example—perhaps no poultry practise has been so burdened with 
non-essentials arising from tradition and superstition. 

There is no better way to illustrate this than to compare the 
old way, comprising five different feeding mixtures for various 
ages, with the new way, comprising one mixture for chicks from 
the time they are hatched until they are pullets 


The New Way 


TRIPPED of its non-essentials and retaining the essentials, 

the old way becomes the new way, as follows: 

A granular all-mash (called all-mash for lack of a better name) 
mixture of proper composition is kept in suitable feeders 
before the birds at all times. The same mash given 
the day-old chicks is continued until the pullets 
: re matured. 

This new feeding method is not an experi- 
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ment; it has become standard practise for many. Thousands of 
poultry-keepers throughout the country have, in the past two 
years, shown by their success with the new way that it is 
dependable and yields the desired results. And if it gives the 
desired results, why not take this short and direct way and avoid 
the many needless detours of the past? 

Those who are planning to use the new method this year for the 
first time will want to know how to proceed. All-mash rations 
and complete chick feeds are being made by leading feed manu- 
facturers, and can be bought from feed dealers. There are a 
number of all-mash rations and methods of feeding chicks which 
may be equally satisfactory. 

The Ohio ration and method of feeding, which I know best, 
is not only simple, direct and effective, but it is a sanitary prac- 
tise, saves time and labor, aids in securing better uniformity of 
growth and jnsures the feeding of a balanced ration 






things: Sun-parlors, all-mash feeding, 


brooding between wtre 












ROUND WORMS AND COCCIDIOSIS? 


brooder-house is not without risk of roundworms and that 


quarters to make a clean pullet—hence the im e of 


The cheapest thing in a chick’s ration is sunshine, even if you 
have to go to some expense to get it. If the chicks must be 
enclosed on account of the weather, try a sun-parlor (left) 
covered with glass substitute, which lets the beneficial rays of 
the sun through. Ordinary wi he 


The granular all-mash mix- 
ture contains: Coarse ground 
» 8 =soyellow corn, 70 pounds; coarse 
ground wheat or middlings 
(shorts), 20 pounds; meat scraps 
(medium 50 per cent protein), 
5 pounds; poultry bonemeal 
(granulated), 4 pounds; salt, 1 
pound. 

This is a granular, not a 
finely-ground mash. The chicks 
like a granular mash better and 
can eat it more readily. For 
best results, as much of the mash as possible should be in granular 
form. This is accomplished by grinding the corn and wheat so 
the larger particles are about the size of half a kernel of wheat, 
and by the use of medium meat scraps and granulated bone. The 
coarsely-ground wheat is preferable to middlings, because mid- 
dlings are fine and the chicks do not like them so well. 


Supplements Required 


HE above mash mixture is not complete in itself, and requires 

the following supplements: 

Oyster-shells, chick size, kept before the birds at all times. 

Skim-milk or buttermilk, liquid, paste or dried, to be given the 
chicks during the brooding period, eight to twelve weeks, after 

which time it is discontinued. The 

liquid-milk products are used in 
place of water as a drink. The 
dried-milk products are 
added to the mash mix- 
ture in the amount of 
10 to 15 per cent. 

Legume hay cut 
into one-half-inch 
lengths (if green 
and leafy), and 
of high quality, 
makes a valuable 
supplement to the 
ration and an ef- 
fective substitute 
for green feed. 
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ld method of brooding chicks directly on the floor of the 
disease, coccidiosis. It takes a clean chick and clean 


brooding over half-inch-mesh hardware cloth 


‘Direct Sun- 
C2 light 


SUN BATHS FOR THE CHICKS ERHAPS no 
other single 


nutritional factor 

has more to do 

-glass won’t do for t with the general 

sun-parlor well-being of the 

chicks than direct 

sunlight. Every effort should be made to supply this factor by 

exposing early-hatched chicks to direct sunlight at every oppor- 

tunity. This can be accomplished by having a large space in 

front of the brooder-house which can easily be thrown open to 
admit all the sunshine possible when weather permits. 

Another important way to provide sunlight is to have an open 
or enclosed sun-parlor on the south side of the brooder-house. If 
enclosed, a glass substitute must be used instead of ordinary win- 
dow-glass, since the beneficial rays of sunlight do not pass through 
window-glass. The open sun-parlor, however, can be made very 
effective. Best of all for later-hatched chicks is the open range 
for sunlight and green feed, provided the soil is not contaminated 
with disease and intestinal parasites. 

Cod-liver oil should be added to the mash mixture for chicks 
confined indoors, if little direct sunlight is available. When not 
enough sunlight is available on account of [Continued on page 94 
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Readi-Cul Home 


6 ROOMS 


ALL MATERIALS s 
READI-CUT = 
WE PAY FREIGHT 

















You can buy 
all the materials 


for a complete 
home direct from the 
manufacturer and make 
substantial savings on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware, 


Se nd , Prices Include — 


lumber cut to fit; highest grade knotless in- 
Your terior woodwork; beautiful, clear siding; floor- 


] ing; windows; doors; glass; paints; hardware; 
Copy! 





nails; lath; shingles or roofing; together with complete in- 

structions and drawings that make it easy for anyone fa- 

miliar with tools to erect an Aladdin house. Complete shipment of all 
materials can be made within a few days after order is received. You take 
absolutely no chance in dealing with The Aladdin Company. Our guaran- 
tee not only covers the quality and quantity of materials but also their 
safe arrival at your station. We pay freight to thirty-five leading states. 


Build and Save the Aladdin Readi-Cut Way! 


; The Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our mills 
cut-to-fit, and ready to be nailed in place. Quantity pro- 
duction of standard designs, with no lumber waste, 
allows us to quote the very low prices we do, and still maintain the High 
Quality materials Aladdin Homes are noted for. All the lumber is Certi- 
fied, sound, strong and of high quality. Aladdin Homes are permanent year 

‘round homes, warm in winter, not portable nor sectional in any sense. 
Aladdin’s 22 years’ success is proof that you can do as thousands of other 
home builders do every year—save from $200.00 to $800.00 by building an 

Aladdin Home. There is an Aladdin near you wherever you live. Go and see 

one. SAVE money, time and annoyance by ordering all materials from 

one reliable manufacturer. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Catalog 
Brilliant, new styles—colorful new in- 
teriors, amazing low prices—all can be found in 
the beautiful, new Aladdin Catalog of Readi-Cut 
Homes. In it you will be sure to find the home 
that you will like. Your copy is FREE for 
the asking! Address coupon to nearest mill 
and mail today. 


THE ALADDIN CO. (eee oe tame 


many designs of Readi-Cut Garages— 

Bay City, Michigan including the new English, Colonial 
and eutges types —al —— in full 

hore rices are astonishingly low 

Also Mills and Offices: ‘ idesirn te ligted inneverdl ines. 
w Imington « ran bulidan in(,arage your- 
i N. c. $ Port- seifine day ortwo,savinglabor costs 
land, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. and really enjoying the easy work! 


2 a NN NE EN SRNL REA Se 
* Clip and Return this Coupon Today 1 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY 


Address Nearest Mill at Bay City, Mich.; bg = 
(N. C.; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me at once, without obligation, free copy of the 
beautiful, new Aladdin Catalog of Readi-Cut Homes, No. 174. 


i Name sccsinintadadaptieamaliammaal = ! 


| Address ‘ : 


| eS 
Lee eee ee eee 
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cAll the new Spring clothes that you will find in the shops 


ILL skirts be short this spring? Yes, for street 
wear, bul no shorter. 

Evening dresses will show the longer line 
below the knee in front, sloping down to almost 
ankle length in the back. In these beautiful, filmy 

creations, the foundation skirts of silk are still knee length, but the 
very full tulle or lace or chiffon overskirts are several inches 
longer. This gives lightness and transparency 

The rough-and-ready sports clothes will be straight and tailored, 
trimmed with buttons, bands and tabs, and the dresses will be 
made snug at the hips. More plaits are shown in the skirts, and 
many are plaited all around. Some of the sports costumes will 
include a cape long enough to cover the dress. Self fringe (the 
raveled edge of the goods) is used effectively for trimming. Some 
of the coats have capes short and divided, one for each sleeve. 

The sports ensembles have straight coats and skirts of the 
same materials, with coats coming almost to the bottom of the 
skirts. The overblouses are of bright-colored knit or crépe-silk 
materials. 

The two-piece dress is still the favorite for sports wear. The 
overblouse is a little shorter than before. Collarless effects, espe- 
cially the V-shaped neck-lines, are good. Bands of d 
are used for outlining the necks and cuffs 

The afternoon dresses—here is variety —, — 
certainly Most of the skirts have flares {| | 
beginning at the hip-line, which is snug | 
As the material is so soft, we still have the | 
straight silhouette. A girdle buckle is often | a 
the only ornament, although lace is much 4 
used for soft collars and soft cuffs. Uneven 
hem-lines increase this soft effect so much | 
sought after. The sleeves are trimmed more 


eper shades 


than formerly. Buttons and bands or insets of lace can be used. 

Lace dyed beige, to match the color which still leads in popu- 
larity, is much used for trimming, and the all-over lace dress in 
beige or black is decidedly smart. Colored buckles, or buckles 
made of brilliants, give finishing touches to these gowns. 

For the average woman, such a dress would answer for all dressy 
affairs. Long sleeves and the becoming neck-line make this 
type suitable for any occasion. 

The fur collar on coats now is made of shorter fur, but the soft 
fox-fur searf that is so flattering to the face is much in evidence. 

Although beige still leads in popularity, blues are coming in. 
Gray is holding its popularity, and black with white has a dash 
all its own 


IAGONAL lines are featured in ladies’ coat dress No. 6051, a 
style which is good for the heavy pongees and crépes, and for 
kasha and Jersey cloth. 

Dress No. 6082, planned for misses and slender women, has a 
bodice of figured silk in brown and beige shades. The jacket 
and skirt are of beige kasha. The hat is of brown satin and beige 
felt. Other good combinations are heavy ecru lace with brown 
or blue taffeta, or plain and figured silk erépe. 

Black satin and metal-embroidered cloth 
were used for the costume pictured in No. 

| 6076. The hat is of black satin. 
2 | Dress No. 6049 is planned for large figures 
y= ty with slender hips. The material has woven 


| || fal (not printed) figures, which makes it all in 


} sas = 
| | 


one tone. Colors recommended for stout 
figures are black, navy and midnight blue, 
|\Continued on page 82 


and taupe. 
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Prices of patterns obtainahle through The 


Farm Journal will be found on page 84 
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Calumet 
DATE MUFFINS 





level teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
% level teaspoon salt 

y 


ream butter, add sugar gradually 
jth tes chopped fine. Mix well 
hen add the beaten egg. 
t flour, salt and baking powder 
ther twice and add to first mix- 
ire alternately with the milk. Bake 
in greased mufhn pans 20 to 25 
minutes ina hot oven (400°F.). 





DOUGHNUTS 


Nee Nene 
; 
Kr 


ic 

1 egg, beaten together 

1 n melted butter 
I 


Sift flour, then measure, add baking 
[ r, nutmeg, cinnamon and salt 
»s, cream the sugar 
fr, 2 well-beaten egg, 
i dry ingredients and milk 
ately. T n out on a well 
ired board and roll out % inch 
k. Cut with ighnut cutter and 
A ae 


_s 


2 cups f 

2 level tez ns Cal imet 
Bak ng F 

4 level t salt 

14 cup grated cheese 


reese 
2 tablespoons shortening 


Sift flour once, then measure, add salt 
nd baking powder and sift three 
s, rub in shortening with knife 


tips of nn 
then milk. Mix lightly, turn out ona 
vell floured board and roll or pat one 
inch thick. Cut and bake in quick 
ven fifteen minutes to seventeen 


Less Than ic 
per Baking 





ever attempt to, because 


CALUMET 


nerdy foods 
for eager appetites 


A heaping bowl of golden brown Calumet doughnuts—a 
tempting dish of cookies—one of those delicious Calumet 
cakes. What matter if tucked away on topmost shelf? 
The satisfying goodness is worthy of any effort to procure. 
You just can’t keep it a secret. In fact, no mother should 









THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


through its purity and thorough 
leavening action produces health- 
ful and easily digested foods 
youngsters need for proper men- 
tal and physical development. 
Energy foods that are extremely 
easy to prepare because Calumet 
is double acting. Contains two 
leavening units: one begins to 
work when the dough is mixed, 
the other waits for the heat of 
the oven; then both units work 


together, assuring the very best 
of results and eliminating waste 
and failure. 

There are an infinite number 
of inviting foods that may be 
prepared with the aid of Calumet. 
Test one of the recipes, and you 
will be delighted with the ease 
and convenience of the most 
modern of bake-day methods and 
a leavener of proven merit. 
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JAPAN 
TEA 


“The drink for relaxation 





End fatigue 
quickly 


Put a stop to that weary, dis- 
couraged feeling—in just ten 
minutes by the clock! 

Ten minutes of genuine re- 
laxation. Ten minutes lingering 
over a cup or two of Japan 
Green Tea. 

Take it hot and drink it slowly. 
Sit back. Rest! 

You ll find this as effective as 
an hour’s nap. You ll get up re- 
freshed, ready to go on with 
work or recreation. 

Japan Green Tea is tea at its 
best, tea in its natural state, un- 
colored and unfermented, with 
all the flavor-laden juices of the 
fresh leaves sealed in by imme- 
diate sterilization. 

Drink it at every meal, and at 
least once inthe afternoon, when- 
ever you feel tired. 


— 
— 





Specify Japan Green 
Tea when you buy. 
Packed for the home 
under various well 
known brands. Several 
grades and prices. The 
best you can buy will 
cost you only a fraction 
of a cent a cup 
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&7@) Continued from page 380 Wee 


Diagonal lines and front fulness are 
found in No. 6055, designed for misses 
and slender women. 

The attractive housedress shown in No. 
6058 is made of cotton crépe printed in a 
tweed design. Suitable fabrics are ging- 
hams, chintz and other medium-weight 
cottons. 

A good model for two materials is 
shown in No. 6052. While this is shown 
with plain bodice and figured overdress, 
the materials can be reversed. Good 
combinations are chambray and gingham, 
or a silk bodice with wool overdress. 

The useful model for a party (or gradu- 
ating) dress, No. 6062, is made of crépe 
de Chine or fine voile with picot edges 
for the only trimming. The same materials, 
also challis and printed crépe (silk and cot- 








6072 iL} 


6051. Ladies’ Coat Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

6082. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 16, 18, 
20 years. 

6076. Ladies’ Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches 
bust measure. 

6049. Ladies’ Dress for Stout Figures with Slender 
Hips. 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 inches 
bust measure. 

6094. Girls’ Dress. 6,8, 10, 12 years. 

6064. Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 





ton), could be used for girls’ dress No. 6091. 

Younger girls will like plaited dress No 
6094, made of green Jersey (but good for 
any simple wool or sturdy cotton ma- 
terials); also the girlish dress pictured in 
No. 6064, which is so pretty for plain and 
plaid wool or gingham, or for one material. 

Dress No. 6065 is made of printed crépe, 
but gingham and the flowered cotton 
prints could be used. 

For the little folks we offer the cun- 
ning little coat shown in No. 6070, to be 
made of kasha, Jersey or other light- 
weight cloth or silk pongee; also the com- 
fortable and easily adjusted rompers 
(note closing) shown in No. 6102. 

Boys’ suit No. 6072 can be made of 
flannel, serge, corduroy, linen and the 
heavier cotton weaves. 


Xu. 





























6/02 6052 


6091. Girls’ Dress. 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

6070. Child’s Coat. 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

6062. Girls’ Dress. 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

6055. Misses’ Dress. 16, 18, 20 years. 

6072. Boys’ Suit. 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

6058. Ladies’ Housedress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

6065. Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

6102. Child’s Rompers. 6 months, 1, 2 years. 

6052. Ladies’ Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches 
bust measure. 














Prices of patterns obtainable from The Farm Journal will be found on page 84 
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What SHALL I do 
FRECKLES? 


‘By Bettina Lee 


Pa 


RECKLES are caused by deposits of 
pigment (color) and are hard to re- 
move. Various remedies are recom- 
mended, but most of these, as a rule, re- 
move freckles of the milder kind only— 


the kind due to exposure to sun and wind. 

There is a tradition that freckles of 
this kind begin with the March winds, 
increase as the sun grows warmer, and 
disappe in the fall. What are known 
as constitutional freckles stay on the 
year round. It is almost impossible to 


get rid of them, for the outer layer of skin 
must be removed in order to remove the 
freckles; so it is obvious that when the 
new skin forms the freckles will reappear. 
When hats were larger and veils were 
worn, girls who freckled swathed them- 
selves in so-called gauze veils at the first 
breath of the March wind, and were most 
careful to don a wide-brimmed hat or a 
amouee whenever they were exposed 
») the sun. Up-to-date girls apply a good 
} ytion or cream and cover this with pow- 
der, or use a preventive cream alone. 


Five Faithful Remedies 


HOSE who are troubled with freckles 

might try applications of glycerin and 
le ‘mon juice, equal parts; or bathe the 
ace several times a day with buttermilk. 
Still another remedy calls for one ounce 
of lemon juice and half a dram each of 
powdered borax and sugar. Mix well, 
put into a glass jar or bottle and allow to 
stand for several days; touch freckles with 
this several times daily, using a camel’s- 
hair brush. The easier way is to use the 
commercial freckle creams or removers 
sold at drug or department stores. 

A remedy recommended for both tan 
and freckles consists of rose-water, six 
ounces; glycerin, one-half ounce; bitter- 
almond water, two and one-half drams; 
tincture of benzoin, two and one-half 
drams; borax, one and one-half drams. 


Rub the borax and glycerin ther, 
gradually adding the rose- and ond- 
waters, then add the benzoin and mix 
well. Apply night and morning. 


Ammoniated mercury is also suggested 

for the removal of freckles. This will be 
ual in ointment form in most well- 
stocked drug stores. Ask for ammoniated 
mercury ointment U. 8. P. (United States 
Pharmacopoeia). Apply a small quantity 
of the ointment at ni yw rubbing it in 
quickly, then dust wit ood talcum- 
powder. If, after a few prs ications, the 
skin should burn and itch, omit the oint- 
ment for a while and use the taleum- 
powder alone. The freckles come off with 
the peeling of the skin, returning when 
the new skin is exposed to the sun. 


Send self-addressed and stamped envelope with 


- letters concerning beauty and the care of the 
yody. Address Bettina Lee, care The Farm 
pon ke Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Mother: “Nell, you must chew with 
your mouth closed.” 
Ann: “Yes, if you don’t, your bite 







OU may be in danger of the 

disease of neglect (Pyorrhea) 
even though your mirror reveals 
teeth of flashing whiteness. 

Pyorrhea, ignoring the teeth and 
attacking the gums, swoops down 
on the unwary. And as a penalty 
for neglect, 4 out of 5 after forty, 
and thousands younger, surrender 
precious health to this foe. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist twice each year. And morn- 
ing and night, every day, use For- 
han’s. It keeps teeth clean, and 
restores their whiteness without 
the use of harsh abrasives. Also it 
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Teeth are whiter 


SILL: 


they are only as 
Healthy as the Gums 





helps keep gums firm and healthy 
—the best protection against the 
attack of dread Pyorrhea. 

Forhan’s for the Gums is de- 
signed for the job. Get into the 
good habit of using this dentifrice 
morning and night. And massage 
your gums daily with Forhan’s, 
following directions in booklet 
that comes with tube. In tubes, 
35c and 60c. If your druggist has 
none in stock write us for free trial 
tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 











might fall out.’ 








PARKERS 
|= F-8 6 e. 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


\cHlas been used with 
) years 


Success for more than 40 


RESTORES COLOR 
BEAUTY TO 


60+ e122 at all d 
HISCOX CHEMICAL 
PATCHOGUE, N Y. 


“When yrashing hay, oles 
STOVINK stoves stack 


Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 
even ee bode Not a polish, but a renovator. 
our dealer for it. ex bottle 10c prepaid. 
Johnson's Laboratory. P. 0. Box 916, Worcester. Mass. 








Clear Skin 
Blemishes 




















Make Flowers for 


Your Home 


hemos were lovely — paper flowers 
so popular for home decoration. Now 
you can make them — so perfectly 
that your friends will insist they are real. 

You can have a great bouquet of sweet 
peas foryour mantel, gorgeous roses for 
your hall table, golden daffodils for your 
own room, flowers to wear, flowers for your 
church, your club, your school. Make 
money selling them, too, if you wish. — 

Dennison has a new method for making 
them. The directions areso simple that the 
blossoms seem to grow at your finger tips. 
A booklet containing step-by-step instruc- 
tions for making 28 varieties of flowers 
will be sent for only 10 cents. 


Crystal Trees — the Newest 
Decoration for Your Home 


Dennison has prepared, too, 
simple directions for making 
crystal trees—fashion'’s new- 
est note in interior decoration. 
At firstyou could only buy them 
in the smart shops, but Den- 
nison shows you how tomake 
them perfectly of sealing wax, 
crepe paper and wire. The 
clearest possible instructions 
for making them are included 
in a booklet telling how to 
make dozens of decorative ob- 











jects of seating wax, The price is only 10 cents. 


Of vari-colored Dennison 
Crepe Twist you can now 
make at home a bag of mo- 
dish design. They are so sim- 
ple to do that you will want 
several for yourself and as 
gifts for your Sent. 


of eases. 
can fash for your dress 
or coat or sweater a sey 
boutonniére in becoming 
colors. It adds a touch of 
distinction to any costume. 


A Smart Bag to Carry — 
and a Flower at the Shoulder 





ist, too, you 














for making bags and boutonniéres free, 


At Your Local Store — 
or Send the Coupon 


Crepe paper, Crepe Twist, sealing wax —all needed 
materials for these fascinating Dennison-crafts and 
many together with instructions, may be had 


at your 
Den 


tationery, department or drug store 
pr ae ae are sold. Or to get them by 


wall simply send this coupon, check the booklets you 


want and enclose the proper amount to cover all, 


Dennison’s, Dept. 22-Q, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me the Dennison instruction books 
I have checked below. I enclose the proper 
amount to cover all for which a charge is made. 


<---Crepe Paper Costumes 10¢ 
2~-- Crepe Paper Flowers Ge 











.---Table Decoretions 
_... Sealing Wasa Craft le ----Weaving Paper Rope 10 
_.--Decorating Booths Ie ~.--The Party Magazine 20¢ 
-o--Crepe Twist Bags and Boutonnieres (Free) } 
| 
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Parties, Journeys 


and other advice from 


Aunt Harriet 


AY we have some suggestions for 
games for a St. Patrick’s Day party? 


Kathleen. 
Here are two—others will be sent on re- 
ceipt of a self-addressed and stamped en- 


velope. 

The Jaunting Car: All players are seated 
in a circle. Some one at the piano plays 
familiar Irish airs. When ‘‘The Irish Wash- 
erwoman’”’ is played, every one must get up 
and turn around and sit down again. At 
“Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Youn 
Charms” every one gets up, walks aroun 
the chair and sits down again. At “The 
Wearin’ of the Green’”’ each player takes the 
place of the person on his right. If player 
fails to do any of these, he is out of the game 
and his chair is taken from the circle. (The 
pianist may play samples of the airs before 
the beginning of the game in order to bring 
to mind these old tunes.) 


The Wearin’ of the Green: Form two 
lines, naming them ‘‘Pats’’ and ‘‘Mikes.”’ At 
the end of each line is a pile of clothing, con- 
sisting of a green apron, a green necktie, a 
green jacket and a green hat. The leader of 
each line starts on a given signal, goes to the 
pile, puts on all the articles, runs down the 
outside of his line and up through the center, 
takes off the garments, leaves them where he 
found them, and returns to place, after 
which the next in line follows. The leader 
of the side which finishes first may be given 
a box of green mints which he may share 
with his fellow workers. 


OW shall I conduct myself during a 
long railroad journey? 
Inexperienced Girl. 


On entering the train, hand your traveling- 
bag to the porter and tell him the number of 
your berth. He will show you your chair or 
section if you can not locate it yourself, and 
will conveniently arrange your bag, um- 
brella and whatever else you may carry. 
Keep your handbag in your own hands. 
Look about you and get your bearings. 
There is a water cooler in the passageway, 
and a sign marked ‘‘women”’ will indicate at 
which end of the car you will find the wo- 
men’s lavatory. 

Be courteous but avoid being too friendly 
with strangers. If in need of information, 
ask the conductor, the porter or the brake- 
man, but not in such a way as to proclaim to 
other passengers that you are bewildered or 
inexperienced. There are people, and they 
are dangerous, who are on the lookout for 
girls who are in predicaments. I have 
mailed you suggestions for occupying a 
sleeping berth. 

It.is quite proper to take some food. with 
you, but for a long journey I advise one meal 
a day, at least, in the dining-car. A waiter 
will walk through the train announcing the 
opening of the dining-car. If the train ‘is 
crowded, it is well to go to the dining-car at 
once. Make your way to the car, enter, and 
the steward will soon notice you, and give 
you a seat. He will place the bill-of-fare 
before you, and a waiter will fill your glass 
with water and arrange the silver. Having 
read over the menu, write your order on the 
slip provided for the purpose and yov will 
be served in due time. When you ~have 
finished eating, the waiter will. present the 
check; you then place the money in pay- 
ment of this check upon the tray, and when 
the change is returned, leave 10 per cent of 
the amount of the bill on the tfay for the 
waiter’s fee. The porter should be feed: 25 
cents a day. 


HAT am I to think of a young man 
who asked me for my friendship 
and talked like a lover, then went out 
with another girl? 


Were you not a little hasty in deciding the 
young man was in the wrong when you saw 
im in company with another girl?) There 
may have been some good reason for his. ac- 
companying her, with no thought of dis- 
loyalty to you, but you lost yout opportunity 
for hearing his reason when you wrote to him 


Puzzled. | 
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324 FARM WOMEN 
SAY: ‘‘This eases 
tired backs’’ 


WE inquired around among 
farm housewives to find out 
what remedy they use to relieve 
the aching and stiffness in oyer- 
tired muscles—to take care of the 
many little hurts that are always 
happening around the farm home. 

324 that we asked said they used 
Sloan’s. 

Wherever men and women work 
hard—in the home, the shop, the 
mill—on the farm, the railroad, 
the fire or police force—you'll hear 
Sloan’s praised as their best friend. 
It saves them hours of pain—days 
of lost time. 

Sloan’s is quick—sure— because 
it stirs up the body’s own powers to 
heal itself. It stimulates the circu- 
lation — breaks congestion — stops 
pain by removing the cause. Get a 
bottle today. It will not stain. All 
druggists’—35 cents. 


SLOAN’S 


Endorsed universally by those 
who do the world’s hard work 























- Farm Journal Dress Patterns 
12 cents each 


Patterns are id; send coin. Send 15 cents in 


coinfor our up-to-date 1928. Spring and Summer 
Catalog, containing 500 designs. of ladies’, misses’ and’ #4 


dure: 60 -give- om and cies “of- pettern: waned 
orders to The 


Please do not send stamps. 
Philadelphia, 


Send 
Farm Journal, Pa. 
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Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 5, Waterioo, 
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to prepare for a quarrel. Then, too, unless 
the man has asked you outright to be his 
wife, you have no claim on him. To tell 
you that he loves you and will make you 
happy may sound pleasant, but it means little 
unless he follows it by the question of ques- 
tions. 
That is just why I object to. what is usu- 
ully called ‘keeping company”; for in the 
eral use of this expression, it means that 
man calls upon a girl, monopolizes her 
time, keeps other men away, and because he 
is not engaged to the girl feels free to leave 
her if he finds some one who seems more 
attractive. Of course, this young man’s in- 
tentions may be all right, and if he seeks it, 
you should give him the chance to explain. 


E want to raise money for improv- 
ing the grounds around our church. 
Can you suggest something new in the 
way of a Social? 

You might give an “Indoor Garden Party” 
to which you could charge admission and at 
vhich you could sell refreshments and other 
things. Advertise the affair with posters 
decorated with flowers and garden scenes 
cut from catalogs. Ask guests to wear 
clothes or devices suggesting summer or 
gardens (both vegetable and flower). Offer 
prizes foe the prettiest and the cleverest cos- 
tumes. 

Decorate with pine boughs or with an 
available branches to which you can ‘attach 
small erépe-paper blossoms. On the walls 
you can tack cards showing devices that 
denote garden or orchard products, to be 
guessed, of course. A piece of charred wood 
on a card would mean “chard,” for example. 
Each card should be numbered. 
Give to each guest a souv enir 
made of two pieces of heavy 
paper cut in the form of a 
trowel and decorated with a 
joke cut from a paper or mag- 
azine, the jokes to be on gar- 
dening or agricultural sub- 
jects. The ‘“trowels”’ 
are tied together with 
rafia or twine and 
have numbered lines 
inside on which to 
write the names of the 
garden products sug- 
gested on the cards 

Suggestions for’ re- 
freshments include 
chicken and lettuce 
sandwiches; cabbage, 
al pple and celery salad; 

‘uit gelatin; ice-cream 
se savell in paper flower- 
pots; oatmeal or corn- 
flake drop cookies; “hot berry juice’’ (coffee) 
and fruit punch. You can sell layer and 
cup cakes iced and decorated with flowers 
made with icing tubes or little candies, 
t affied apples, candied orange and gra 

uit peel, pop-corn balls, fruit and pumpkin 
pies, jellies, jams, canned fruit and vege- 

tables, pickles and relishes. Pretty aprons 
and smocks, vases and flower-holders might 
also sell. 

Suggestions for flower-guessing contests 
will be sent on receipt of self-addressed and 


stamped envelope. 








AunT Harriet wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, office. 











“Jimmy, I am shocked at the bad 

words you used to your grand- 

father.” 

“Grandpa uses bad words himself, 

Mother. I heard Grandma say he 
had the corn all shocked” 
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Valuable Book-FREE | 
















One million books are ready for one million 
women interested in better window draping 


Ask your dealer to show you Kirsch “Modern Draping” 
and all the Kirsch catalogs on Kirsch Extension Rods, ‘ Y 


KirschKraft Drapery Hardware with or without Draw Cord Equip- 
ment, Atavio Work (Ornamental Decorations), and Better Wood Poles. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 191 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan 
Send this coupon for FREE BOOK 


The latest ideas on 
window and door 


draping treatments 


Read this valuable book and get the lat- 
est ideas in window and door draping 
materials, before selecting your drapery 
materials, before deciding how your 
curtains and draperies should be made, 
before buying your curtain rods and 
drapery hardware. 

Whether you plan your own draperies 
or use the services of an artist-decorator, 
you will get valuable ideas from the dra- 
pery treatments pictured in the book for 
every room and every kind of window. 








Book Shows 
Style Trend— 


For instance, draw cur- 








KIRSCH MFG. CO., 191 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan 


. book on Win- cealed. Drapery Hacd 
ee on Pai Heedwase. ware finishes that blend 


dow Draperies and 
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no over 
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Address 


Ornamental metal and 
wood poles, etc. 
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“Modernize Your Interior Walls 














LEA & PERRINS’ 


- SAUCE 


Nearly a century old, is the most 


Write for our free recipe booklet. 
Leak Perrins, Dept.A , 247 West St, N.Y. 











Whooping Cough 


Quick, Soothing Relief 


T dread, wracking whoopi soothed 
away. Painful spasms of c ing mee | choking 
cease. “Tightness”’ is relieved. Natural, free, healthy 
breathing comes to the child. The healing, soothing 
medicinal vapors of the time-tried and proven Vapo- 
Cresolene have penetrated the irritated passages and 
brought quick relief! Mothers—write for the new 
booklet, “Free Breathing.” Learn the facts of the 
healing results of Vapo-Cresolene in relieving 
cough, bronchial asth- 
ma, bronchitis, laryngitis, head 
colds, and coughs. C lete out- 
fit sold by good 
where for $1.75. If you fail to get 
the genuine .casily, tell us when / 
writing for booklet. Vapo-Creso- / 
a we on 103, 62 Cort- 
landt Street, New York City. 
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Don’t Endure Colds 
—stop them when they start 


STRONG medical authority asserts 
that common colds are the result 
of acidosis (too much acid). Physicians 
recommend treating acidosis by moder- 
ate exercise, proper bathing, a diet of 
vegetables, fruit and milk, and, espe- 
cially important, by neutralizing the 
excess acid with the aid of Arm & un 
mer Baking Soda, which is Bicarbonate 
of Soda whose purity exceeds the U. S. 
P. standards. 

At the first symptom of a cold, take 
one sedapneatal 4 Baking Soda (Bicar- 
bonate of Soda) in a glass of cool water 
morning and evening, continuing until 
all symptoms disappear. 

Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, a stand- 
by in the kitchen for three generations, 
is a household necessity —get a package 
today at your grocer’s. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


Write for Free Booklet on Baking Soda as a 
Household Remedy—also Free Set of Thirty 
Beautifully Colored Bird Cards. 


GRAY 
HAIR 


VANISHES 


HERE is a marvel- 

ous way to bring 
back color to gray hair 
—to restore faded 
streaks to youthful 
color—toregain gleam- 
ing brilliance. 

It’s clean and color- 
fess as water. You sim- 
ply comb it through the 
hair. It will not wash 
nor rub off. It's called 
Mary T.Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. 

Test free if you wish. 
Or go to nearest drug- 
gist. A few cents’ worth restores color perfectly. 
Costs nothing if not amazed and delighted. 














-=---~-~--- Test Free -------~" 


-~ 
§ MaryT. Goldman, 163-C Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. ! 
§ Send Free Outfit. Black......dark brown......medium ! 
: brown....auburn...light brown...light red...blonde... | 
1 Name..... BLS ARE ly URED EE ORE DERE EE Te : 
Ie aS a SIL SE ' 
8 ] 
City......- ease hs Mir eogteeputey ot ee a bts 





PATCH WORK QUILTS “i= strc 
det? 


to lend color and atmosphere to the Old 

. Instead of saving pieces for months, the 

way her did, it is now so easy to get the makings 
ofa tiful quilt. Our pac! contain a choice assort- 
ts), evenly cut 5” x 74”, 


piece perfect i gghen cotton, and in ehecks 
and colors, hat will work Gomptber to i 1 


= plain r to make a 
only 607. 


pip i pachaees and the price ts 

¥ e3 © price is 

prefunded if not catlatactory on examination. 
YOMANCO PRODUCTION C0., Box 429 J, Saco, Maine 








Tolerance 


za) Continued from page 24 We 


mean standing still in our tracks. It is 
clear that human progress demands great 
and still greater diversity of thought and 
action. 

About 400 years ago, Charles V ruled 
the Holy Roman Empire, an empire which 
included most of Europe. He was the 
most powerful monarch of his time. But 
he found the job of bossing a large section 
of the world a strenuous and troublous 
occupation. In his old age he retired to a 
monastery to rest his frazzled nerves. 

There he amused himself by tinkering 
with clocks. He had a roomful of them. 
His pet ambition was to regulate them so 
that they would all strike at precisely the 
same moment, but despite his persistent 
and painstaking efforts he couldn’t make 
them do it. Finally, he gave it up, and 
philosophized as follows: 

“T certainly was a fool, trying to make 
my subjects think alike about everything 
when I can’t even make these helpless 
clocks strike alike.” 


The Intolerance of the Emperor 


OW there are many today who have 

the same mania as had this emperor. 
They do not rule empires nor tinker with 
clocks, but they fret themselves into a 
state of bitterness, bad temper and ner- 
vous prostration in their efforts to make 
their families, friends, neighbors, ac- 
quaintances, or the public generally, think 
as they do. 

Families and friends wrangle, neighbors 
quarrel, others angrily contend in futile 
efforts to convince the other fellow that 
he is wrong and they alone are right. And 
in the end, each is convinced of but one 
thing—that the government, society, 
business or religion is going the wrong 
way unless his own pet theory, idea or 
doctrine is unanimously accepted. This 
has been going on for ages, and yet govern- 
ment, society, business and religion are 
all progressing nicely. 

Friendships have been broken, families 
disrupted and civil wars fomented because 
of differences in opinions on religion and 
politics. The blame does not lie at the 
door of religion and politics, nor in the 
diversity of opinions regarding them, but 
in the folly of trying to force all people to 
agree. It is the same old folly of trying to 
make the clocks all strike alike. 


Seeing Around thes Mountain 


EGARDING any matter upon which 

opinions differ, we are like dwellers at 
the foot of a big mountain. None of us 
can see all sides of the mountain, and 
those on one side have a very different 
view from those on the opposite side. So, 
instead of wrangling among ourselves as 
to whether the whole mountain is covered 
with trees or is bare of vegetation, or 
whether it is cut on all sides by rushing 
torrents or has no streams at all, how 
much better it would be to get together 
and compare notes from our different 
viewpoints. 

The honest convictions of others should 
always be respected, even as we would 
have our own respected. This spirit of 
tolerance will bridge many chasms, level 
the rough places in our pathways, and 
lift us above the walstwind of contention. 
It opens the window to the sunlight of 
harmony, it closes the door in the face of 
dissension, and lights the fire on the hearth 
of peace and happiness. L. R. M. 


Cc-Z > 


The Household Editor of The Farm Jour- 
nal will give prompt assistance in settling 
problems of the home—decorating, furnish- 
ing, cooking, serving, etc. Stamp, please. 
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Generators 


TheColemanQ-99 Coil Generator 
(at right) is regular Standard Equip- 
ment on the famous Coleman Lamps 
and Lanterns. It provides more gen- 

\\\ erating surface directly in the heat 

, zone between the lighted mantles. In- 

\ sures a completely vaporized dry gas. 

Prevents the forming of car-_ = 
bon at any — point. “ 
Stays hot and resists #7; 
degeneration. For /// 
\ these reasons theQ-99 / 
Generator is prefer- }) |) 
red on Coleman and 
other similar gas- 
pressure lights. ‘ 
|| The Coleman : 
i) \\ yb a yy snag teen ra 
at left) is a good low-priced 
generator. Cheaper in price 
quires less metal. i i 
satisfactory for general use, 
but Q-99 is to be preferred. 
THE COLEMAN 
LAMP & STOVE CO. 
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BUNIONS ::nars 


Clip This and Prove It FREE! 


The pedodyne solvent treatment is a boon to those whose 
bunion joints cause constant foot trouble and an ugly bulge 
to the shoes. Pain stops almost instantly; actual reduc- 
tion of enlarged parts begins within a few days. Your 
next pair of shoes can be a size smaller— often two sizes 
smaller. Prove it free. Send coupon today and the full treat- 
ment guaranteed to bring complete results may be yours to try. 
fr Sten AND MAIL THIS COUPON=—— 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept D-317, 198 Ni Wacker Dr., Chica i 
U Fieeeseet'S Ace Wasie’ froin’ and Piro tare to 
| Name.sse-sscesesecsseeensseeesensees | 


| This is not an order, ship nothing C. O. D. 
—_ eee 


Ninarti® GENERATORS | 


FIT ALL MAKES of LAMPS and LANTERNS 
pag A a your light like new. Does 
r troubles. More light, less gasoline. 
o not blacken. 
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WOOD FIBRE MANTLES~ 
Do you have trouble with your mantles cracking or fall- 
ing off easily? Send 1 5cfor sample. Guaranteed strongest 
enantio made. Fits all makes gasoline, kerosene, air- 





PIEPGRASLIGHT CO., 391 Powers Bidz., 
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| We Bake a 
CAKE 


eZ) Continued from page 43 @a~ 





hot oven (425°) for five minutes, then 
| reduce the temperature to medium (350°) 
and continue baking 40 minutes. More 
sugar can be added to this recipe. Can- 
died citron with orange flavoring makes a 
pleasing variation. 

HIGHSPEED” CAKE 





114 ec. sifted flour 2 tb. butter 

1 c. sugar 1 egg (unbeaten) 
M4 t. salt 34 c. milk or water 
1% t. baking-powder 1 t. vanilla 


Sift the flour, sugar, salt and baking- 
powder into the mixing bowl, several 
times. Melt the butter and put into a 
measuring cup. Add the egg and fill the 
cup with milk or water. (Water makes a 
more tender cake.) Add the contents of 
the cup to the dry mixture and beat well 
for two minutes. Add the flavoring, pour 
into buttered and floured pans, and bake 
in a moderate oven (350°). This makes 
one large layer, or by adding 3. table- 
spoons sifted flour and % cup raisins, the 
batter can be used for drop cookies. 

If a larger cake is needed, mix this 
recipe again and to the second batter add 
spices or 1 square of chocolate (melted) 
or 2 tablespoons cocoa. Pour the light 
batter into one end of a long pan and 
the dark batter into the other end. They 
will run together and the center of the pan 
will contain a marble cake with no extra 
effort on your part: For the dark part 
ise a butter icing (one part butter creamed 
with two parts cream and enough pow- 
dered sugar to make a smooth paste); 
for the light part use a chocolate or a 
chocolate caramel (cocoa and brown 
sugar) icing Cover the. marble part 
with some of the butter icing and sprinkle 
thickly with coconut. , 


Oven Thermometer Is Useful 


HE use of an oven thermometer will be 
a great help to young mage er 
or to any one using a new stove. Many 
ovens are equipped now with indicators, 
but for those not having this attachment 
we can use a small standing thermometer. 


LIGHTNING CAKE 


6 ec. butter 1 c. milk 
l c, sugar 2 c. flour 
1 egg 4 t. baking-powder 


Mix the ingredients in the order given, 
and pour into an oiled pan which has been 
floured. Cover the = of the batter 


with this mixture, well blended: 
1 t. butter 1 tb. flour 
2 tb. sugar 1 t. cinnamon 


Bake in a moderate oven (350°-375°). 


For a rich dessert, serve the following 
cake, being careful not to serve portions 
too large: 

CHOCOLATE NUT TORTE or FUDGE CAKE 


2 eggs 6 tb. butter 
1 c. sugar 1 c. chopped nuts 
2 oz. bitter chocolate 4 c. flour 


1 t. vanilla 


Beat the eggs until very light. Add the 
sugar a little at a time. Melt the choco- 
late, mix with the butter and add to the 
sugar and eggs. Stir into the mixture the 
chopped nuts, flour and vanilla. After 
all are well stirred, pour into a buttered 
square tin and bake slowly one-half hour. 
The cake will rise and fall and when eaten 
will seem as rich as candy. While still 
warm, cut into squares. 

In these recipes, if a good butter sub- 
stitute is used in place of butter, a small 
amount of salt should be added. The 
following abbreviations are used: c.— 
cup; tb.—tablespoon; t.—teaspoon; oz.— 
ounce. All measurements are made level. 
































To break a cold harmlessly and in a hurry try a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet. And for headache. The action of Aspirin is very efficient, 
too, in cases of neuralgia, neuritis, even rheumatism and lumbago! 
And there’s no after effect; doctors give Aspirin to children— 
often infants. Wherever there’s pain, think of Aspirin. The 
genuine Bayer Aspirin has Bayer on the box and on every tablet. 
All druggists, with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





BEEF STEW 


Thatgood old standby, popularwith 
dad and thekiddies too, full of vege- 
tables, is a fine, well rou bal- 
anced ration. Give it the flavor 
can’t resist. Season it well 


_ LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Write for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea& Pervins, Dept. A, 247 West St., N.Y. 








. Costs little to start. MASS. HOOKED RUG 
STRY BUREAU, Dept. 27, Milton, sass. 
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NORTON, 2160 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. | Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St, Washington, D. C. 
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hade Rollers 
and 
Window Shade Cloth good as its roller 


A shade is only as 


























and Clothing 


Write today for beautiful new 
Free Book on Rugs and Home 
Wi Decorating (actual colors). Ex- 
plains how we scientifically sep- 
arate the valuable wools in your 
materials—steam, sterilize, 
\ bleach, picker, card and spin 
Minto rug yarn—then dye in 
the newest colors, and 
weave on power looms into 
modern Duo-Velvety rugs 
WE GUARANTEE 
you cannot distinguish 
from rugs of new wool. 


You Save *2 


Every rug is woven 

mless-Reversible 
with same 
tern, and firm, 
velvety nap 
on both sides 
to give double 
wear.Any size 
















We guarantee to eat- 
ou or pay ‘vig ma- 


isty y 1 
rials.WE PAY EX veaR he 








Cuticura 
w Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 


‘ge = COATES. BEULAH. MICH. 
a EA. for Snetantiy 

cake in all utensils. Gaacle tathaas free. 
CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, WN. Y. 
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Tbe Children 
Dress Themselves 


HAVE five children under ten years of 

age to be dressed each morning, and 
they have had to learn early to hop into 
their garments without help. I. have 
worked out a system by which even my 
three-year-old can dress herself. 

I dress the children, winter and summer, 
in two-piece suits, dress and “panties’’ of 
the same material. As the most trouble 
came from getting the panties on “hind 
side before’ or “wrong side out,” I put 
patch pockets on the Fest of each pair. 
This decoration serves a threefold purpose: 
It helps even the smallest child to know 
which side is the front of this garment, 
the pocket is put to daily use, and when 
the dress needs a patch, the pocket, after 
many washings, furnishes material in the 
same shade. The pocket is sacrificed to 
supply material for patching. 

As another aid, I always fasten the tape 
firmly in place at the back of the neck of 
their little undershirts as soon as they 
come from the store. 

To remove the trouble little children 
have in pulling their stockings up over 
their long underdrawers, I fasten a three- 
inch length of tape across the bottom of 
each leg opening, like the strap across the 
bottom of leggings. These tapes hold the 
underwear down, and the result is a 
smooth stocking and a well protected leg. 


Special Hooks for Children 


ACH closet in the house has a row of 

hooks three feet below the usual 
height. It is so much easier to teach 
children to hang up their clothes when 
they can reach the hooks easily. What 
grownup would want to stretch arms and 
toes to their utmost every time he took off 
or put on a garment? 

Lastly, I always inspect the manner in 
which they have arranged their clothing 
just before they retire for the night. 
Undergarments and stockings must be 
hung over the backs of chairs to air and 
little shoes must “‘go to sleep’”’ with their 
noses to the wall. Anna R. Miller. 


|Editor’s note: If each child’s clothing is 
marked with a special mark, or with a 
piece of tape that has the child’s name on 
it, there is no confusion nor mixing of 
garments. These name tapes can be 
bought for a small sum. If a home mark- 
ing system is used, everything worn by 
the eldest child might have one cross, 
worked in Turkey-red thread. When 
these garments are handed down to num- 
ber two, another cross can be added. Num- 
ber three has three crosses, and so on 
down the line. Children take pride in 
learning their marks. The system can be 
extended to include books, pencils, games 
and toys, thereby heading off and some- 
times settling disputes.] 
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LUDEN'S 


QUICKLY RELIEVE 
THOSE COUGHS 

THAT KEEP 
CHILDREN 
OUT OF 
SCHOOL 












And as soon as a 
Luden’s starts to 
melt in the mouth, 
Luden’s Menthol 
Action spreads its gentle, soothing 
film through nose and throat— 
clears the head and quickly checks 
the cough. 
Five cents everywhere in the 5 c 
triple-sealed yellow package. 


WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., Reading, Pa. 











Cuts Ironing Time 


In Half 

New invention. Low priced 
Iron now makes ironing amaz- 
ingly easy in every home. Only 
one Iron needed. Ends hot stove 

ry. ‘Saves steps. Costs 
only 1 cent for 3 hours’use. No 
attachments, cords, wires nor 
tubes to bother with. Regulat 
to any heat. Use in any room, 
indoors or outdoors. Always 
ready. Absolutely dependabl 
Lasts a lifeti C st. - 


Liberal 

REE Trial ‘ox: 
Try it 30 Days FREE. Write at 
once for special introductory— 
low pr.ce offer and free trial 
opportunity. Norisk. No obliga 
tion. Send name, address today. “Send 
THE AKRON LAMP CoO. Offer.’’ J. C. St , Pres 


73 tron Street, Akron, O. 


Without Using Dyes 


angie . 











$1200 A Day 
“Cash-in” on big demand. 
New plan. Simply accept 
orders. No experience or 
capital required. Moyer, 
Pa., made $164 in one 
week. Exclusive territory. 
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BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion a 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ 
Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads  "yiiriqni" 





ee || 
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pain is gone! 
For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 





Rheumatism P= rm" oF 


rub it on. -It relieves pain, tor- 
. Neuritis ture—limbers. up joints and 


muscles. Anti-Rheumatism Co., Dept. 25, Lansing, Mich. 
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| Feed ie Birds 











INTER is the time to get better 

aequainted with birds, and this can 
be done by feeding them regularly and 
using a variety of food. 

Don’t forget it is always best, if there is 
snow on the ground, to lay some bagging 
on the snow first, then fasten it down with 
stones and put the feed on it. 

Be sure to hang up some suet and fat 
meat and to put out some old mortar 
and fine grit 

The photograph above was taken by 
Louis M. Young, of New York. © The 
birds came to his feeding place regularly. 
A junco is shown on the right, a tree 
sparrow on the left. 


Cc -Z 2 
Remember This Date 


April 13, 1928 


| ee month we told you not to forget 
that the fourteenth annual Bird 
Day of The Liberty Bell Bird Club will be 
celebrated on April 13, and we want to 
give you a few additional pointers in 
relation to this day. 

First of all, see that your local paper 
has an account of The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club and the number of its members. If 
possible, have the pledge printed. That 
will give every one an idea of why we are 
working so hard to have one day cele- 
brated as Bird Day. 

We would like every member to write to 
his or her governor, asking that our bird 
day be mh the official one. But even if 
the day is not made official by the gov- 
ernor, we can all hold celebrations and tell 
to all the value of bird life. 

It is also a good idea to have your home 
stores make a display of bird-houses, 
cameras and bird-books during Bird Club 
week. There is one thing every member 
can do, and that is to secure one addi- 
tional member for the club. 

Now don’t forget April 13, 1928, is the 
fourteenth annual Bird Day of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club. 


Cc-Z 2 


Southern folks, attention! Farmers in the 
South who raise cotton should remember 
that there are 66 birds that eat the cotton- 
boll weevil. Protect the birds and save 
your crop. 


C.-Z 
Have You Joined? 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

911,540 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Bert Funk, Illinois 
$100 a week! 

Address on request 
A little over a year ago he married 
and took his bride to a beautiful new 
home he had built for her out of his 
Watkins profits. He is “well fixed 
for life’’ and he finds the distributing 
of Watkins Products a delighful, in- 
teresting business. Mr. Funk says, 
“I would rather distribute Watkins 

Products than eat.” 


You Too Can Make 
Big Money Right 
From The Start! 


! 
| 
i 
“SEVERAL ESTABLISHED ! 
ROUTES Available in Your ! 
i 
’ 
1 







State.” If a future of finan- 
cial success interests you, mail 
this coupon today. 


Well Fixed For Life! 





I would like to know how to make big money in 
the Watkins business like Bert Funk. 


Your Name. 
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--$100 A Week ' 
Steady Earnings : 


- -A Fine Pleasure Car! 
- -A Beautiful New Home! 
- -An Interesting Business! 


What More 
Could You 
Want? 


Is there any red-blooded man 
who doesn’t want to be his own 
boss—keep all of his own profits? 

BUT, lack of business experi- 
ence, lack of capital or some other 
hone ree seen Ray in the 
way. ith this might mpan 
there is nothing to belt you cade 
You don’t need capital or experi- 
ence. You simply supply such 
daily necessities as food products, 
soaps, cleansers, farm and 
remedies, etc., to long-established 
customers who welcome you. Orders 
are big, quick and easy. 

Find out how you can become 
as well fixed as Bert Funk, with all 
the good things of life and big 
money right from the start. Do 
as Bert Funk did—mail this cou- 
pon today. 































Address... 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
11 Liberty St., Winona, Minnesota 
































IF YOU RE NOT MAKING 





$250 A MONTH Write Us 


H. A. Neuman, Wisconsin, sold 
$770.72 per month, S. R. Grant, 
Kansas, $919.50. Others are do- 
ing it. You can do as well. Our 
new free gift plan opens every 
door to you. You sell where 
others cannot. Coffce, Tea, 













company 
contract beats all others four ways. Let us tell you how. 


THE LANGE CO. Dept. $ DoPers, Wi. | 












Get on “Uncle Sam’s” Pay Roll 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 
$1140 to $3300 a Year 
Y. 6. Government iobpeeeninahes. 
Peek ep eee 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
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“I thought my dog 
had gone mad” 


‘The first time my dog had a fit, I 
thought he was mad. T cdaht have 
shot him if a neighbor hadn’t told me 
it was probably caused by worms. Ser- 

eant’s Sure Shot Capsules stopped 
them in a hurry.’’ 





In almost all cases, fits 
are due to improper Symptoms 
care and feeding. Many of Fits 


a valuable dog has been 
shot for mad because 
the owner did not know 
the difference between 
fits and rabies. Use 

t’s Sure Shot 
qaneates and Condi- 
tion Pills. 


Animal clamps jaws 
and froths at the 
mouth. Muscles jerk 
and throw body to 
the ground with legs 
moving rapidly. Dog 
rises and is stupid. 


Do You Know? 


Would you know whether your dog had fits or 
rabies? Would you know what to do in either 
case? Do you know how 
to prevent these ail- 














DON’ TS ments? It costs nothing 
or for you to find out these 

Dog Owners worthwhile facts. There 
are effective remedies for 


fits and all other dog dis- 
eases and it is a simple 
matter to know when and 
how to use them, 


Don’t feed your 
dog sweets or it- 
ry. Don’t f po- 
tatoes to a puppy. 











Famous Dog Book Free 

you to write for a free copy of 

Polk “Miller's famous Dog Book. It contains 
the accumulated experience 
of fifty years. In clear, non- 
technical lang 2 it tells 
the —— alg: dis- 
eases treat- 
ments =e aan ethene are 
useful articles on feeding, 
Ny and rearing dogs. 
has been the guide 














told thousands of valuable 
animals. It is free. 


Expert Advice ‘Rie 


If your dog develops a condition not fully 
explained in the dog book, write us at once. 
State age, breed, sex, and all symptoms. Our 
expert veterinarian will answer personally, 
sending, without charge, complete instructions 
for care and treatment. Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
‘cines, standard for over fifty years, are on sale 
at dealers everywhere. If you cannot obtain 
them, write direct. Address Polk Miller Prod- 
ucts Corp., 1965 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Write for Your Free Copy of 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book 
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Popular Booklets 
for 
WOMEN 
from Uncle Sam’s print-shop 


N Washington there is a big print-shop 
from which free booklets of interest to 


women go out by the thousands. Those 
publications which tell how to improve 
the home, especially that busy place, the 
kitchen, are by far the most popular. 
Farmers’ Bulletins, these booklets are 
c alled. They can be had free from the 
U. Department of Agriculture, or your 
Senator or Re ~presentative in Congress. If 
free supply is exhausted, they can be 
bought for a small sum from the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
““Convenient Kitchens,’”’ Farmers’ Bulle- 

tin No. 1513, is the most popular, with the 
others following in order: No. 1471, 
“Canning Fruits and Vegetables at 
Home’”’; No. 1450, “Home Baking”’; No. 
1474, ‘Stain Removal from Fabrics’; No. 
1313, ‘ ‘Good Proportions in the Diet”; 
No. 1359, “Milk and Its Uses in the 
Home’’; No. 1497, “Methods and Equip- 
ment for Home Laundering’’; ;, No. 1180, 
“Housecleaning Made Easier’ 3 No. 717, 
“Food for Young Children’; No. 712, 
“School Lunches’’; No. 927, “Perm Home 
Conveniences”; No. 1516, “Principles of 
Window Curtaining’”’; No. 1374, “Care of 
Food in the Home”; No. 817, “How to 
Select Foods’’; No. 1530, “‘Fitting Dresses 
and Blouses’; No. 1219, “Floors and 
Floor Coverings.” 

There are many others not quite so 
popular, but quite as helpful. 


C-Z 2 


A Bathtub Reminder 


IKE many other housewives, I was 
troubled by members of the family 
forgetting to wash and wipe the tub, 
after taking a bath. So I typed the fol- 
lowing verse, slipped it into a frame pur- 
chased for a dime, and hung it in the 
bathroom. 


“T find this hard to scour and scrub, 
When rims are left around it, 
So won’t you kindly leave this tub 
As spotless as you found it?” 


The rhymed reminder worked! E£. D.Y. 
CZ od 


Your Old Silk Dress 


HAT would you give for some of the 

costumes worn 25 or 50 years ago? 
“The play’s the thing” just now, and 
every play requires some sort of costume. 
Our wise ancestors who laid away their 
wedding garments, or tucked quaint bon- 
nets into quainter bandboxes, left a 
legacy to their descendants that can not 
be valued in money. 

So don’t tear up the dress you can no 
longer wear. Clean it well and wrap it in 
paper, then put it away and forget about 
it until it is completely and hopelessly out 
of style. A dozen or more of the present- 
day dresses could be packed in a box 
which will take up little room. While 
you are at it, add a hat or two to go with 
the dresses. Your grandchildren will 
thank you for them. We have a high silk 
hat and a long-tailed coat which belonged 
to a remote ancestor, and they have 
figured in many old-time concerts and 
entertainments. 

Little articles of neckwear, gloves and 
high-heeled shoes are also worth saving. 
Of course, colonial costumes are more 
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Me and my wife and my stump-tailed dog | 
Crossed the stream on a hickory log. 
The log did break and we fell in, 
And all I saved was my jug of gin. 
OLD SONG 


80 years aGo, when ‘‘The Little 
Brown Jug’’ was still a respected in- 
stitution, the two Smith Brothers 
in Poughkeepsie, New York, discov- 
ered a better a way to help people 
escape coughs and colds. Since then, 
many, many millions of people have 
depended on Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops—the cheapest health insur- 
ance in the world! 


Put one in your mouth whenever 
you are exposed to wetness, dust, 
germs, raw winds and, particularly, 
when you have a cough. They safely 
protect and gently medicate the 
throat tissues. They quickly soothe 
irritation, relieve hoarseness, case 
and stop the cough. Your whole 
throat is cooled, cleared, refreshed. 


5c. Two kinds: S-Bs or Menthol. 


Put one in your mouth at bedtime 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 
Cough ‘Drops 
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YOU J SAVE 40% 
Bath R Roo > Ouitit 
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prized, but 10, 20 or 50 years hence, 
present-day styles will be either freaks or 
objects of beauty. The market value of 
such garments will go up instead of down 
as the years go by, but the pleasure they 
will give the young people who like to 
dress up and take part in a little play can 
not be calculated. H.R 


Cc-Z 2 


Telling the Truth to 
Children 


VERY mother should find a way to 

answer whatever question her child 
puts to her, whatever problem he raises, 
without telling him an untruth. Sooner or 
later a lie will be found out, and what 
child, learning that his mother (of all 
persons) has lied, ever again will feel the 
same trust in what she says, or feel the 
enormity of a lie when committed by 
himself? 

[t is hard many times to give a truthful 
answer to every question, yet it is not 
nearly so hard as to feel that you have 
lost the implicit trust every mother has a 
right to expect her child to have in her. 
For instance, it is not necessary to state 
in so many words that Bunny Colors eggs 
at Easter-time, or that Santa Claus 
really does come down the chimney. 
The children are sure to hear the good 
old stories, and they love to believe them. 

Don’t shatter their childish belief. In- 
stead, enter into their spirit. And in- 
stead of giving a direct reply you can say, 
“Do you suppose Bunny really could 
color eggs?”’ and “It would be hard to 
get down our chimney, wouldn’t it?” 
Swing them gradually from their belief 
into a state of undecidedness and get 
them into the ‘‘make-believe”’ spirit. 

Don’t tell them positively that there is 
not a mouse in the room if they hear a 
noise. First, turn on the light, examine 
the room and then reply that you don’t 
think there can be, as you have looked 
everywhere. Think before you give your 
child an answer, and be sure the answer is 
a truthful one. M. A. 


Cc-Z 2 


One’s Own Folks 


Smoothed and folded and laid away, 

Garments too choice for every day; 

Garments too fair for tired eyes 

To welcome at night with pleased surprise, 

When there’s nobody in but one’s own 
folks. 

Studied, molded and laid away, 

Manners too fine for every day, 

The gracious word and the gentle touch 

That cost so little, and mean so much; 

The yielding of self and of selfish ends 

Are reserved for the comfort of transient 
friends; 

And often the painful thought provokes, 

Anything goes with one’s own folks. 
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The days are getting longer, 
but not long enough for all 
there is to do. 

Busy people need reliable 
time-pieces. Westclox are that 
kind. They’re tested and accu- 
rately adjusted before they leave 
the factory, and you can depend 
on them for faithful service. 








‘Baby ‘Ben De Luxe 
$3.75 





Busy days ahead 


You can rely on Big Ben 


‘ De Luxe, Baby Ben De Luxe 


and Ben Hur to call you on the 
dot and on all Westclox to 
always tell the right time. 
They’re sold everywhere, 
some with plain dials, others 
with night-and-day dials. Prices 
range from $1.50 to $5.00. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 








BIAS5COPE 







a 


sports. 
everything look 6 times as big. 
Precise optical qualities. Fine 
. Leather case free. 


PUCKESCOP 


Biascope. Sup- 
plied with leather case. Both 
at yous dealer FB gad direct 


Wollensak Optical Co. 


823 Hudson Avenue 
Rochester, New York 


Strout’s Spring Farm Catalog 
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CANADA 






Father and 


ilies tog gether 
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joining farms! Millions 


of acres of 


virgin clear 


land, as lowas$15 anacre, 


Big Yields~--High Prices 
Lower Taxes 


Omaha, Nebr.—A. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
To nearest Canadian Government Information Bureau: 
Detroit, Mich.—F. W. Kerr, Dept. B-25, 10 Jefferson Ave. E. 
—C. 1s S. Smith, Dept. B-25, 301 E. Genesee St, 


E. Pilkie, Dept. 25, 1313 Farnam St, 
Fargo, N. D.—W. E. Black, Dept. B-25, 117 Robert St. 


Please send me free Illustrated Booklets on Farm Opportunities in Canada 
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HOW TO GROW THE 
FINEST GLADIOLI- 


A FREE BOOK’ 


Write for the free Kunderd Gladiolus 
Book. 4 Cok complete book on 
gladiolus cu to be free of cost. 
Also tells Sheet t Leniveds of Kunderd’s 
finest Cg and pictures sixty- aes 
of them in me hundred 
varieties are also latvedeeed in the 1928 
catalog. Use the coupon. 















[) a KUNDERD, 447 Lincoln Way West i 
| Dear Sir: ouiet ae om tnd. your pa ‘Giadiotus Book. ! 
DE odiecedh | 
| St. or R. F. D. I 
| City State | 
L J 
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to sell Septnsabie 
it trees, shrub. 
» ete. Steady 
. Domelete ion ‘Commissions 
. Wedeliver ond calle collect. Write for terms. 


(Eset. 1885) Perry Nursery Co., Dept. F-3, Rochester, H. Y. 

















A book brimful of useful information—over 
400 true-to-nature illustrations—28 pages in 
natural colors. isbell’s Seed Annual telis 
how and when to plant for best re- 
turns. Quotes direct-from-grower priceson 
field, vegetable and flower seeds. Raise vege- 
tables for health and profit. Flowers for 
beauty and pleasure, It's FREE. Send today. 


Ss. M. ISBELL -& Co., Seed Growers 
212 Mechanic (3) Sacksen, Mich. 


















—all Varieties, Guaranteed! 
Ais ag 4 pte any pom ten the ‘early 
bearer; ANRICO, & new. better ‘Midseason berry —o 
own development; C OOPER, t and the —, 
Mastodon! control orignal, parent plants planta, Yields 
giant crop from June until a oe 

ane quality, ph ne gyn 
Fruit Trees ii: Buspberry and Aspar 


Plants at lowest ea 

c OGUE and describes 
Soe ee erate dnt, Cite NOW--TODAYS 
Bridgman Nursery , CO, Box 22, Bridgman, Mich. 








She Little Drain 


makes 


BIG PROFITS 


ba drainage policy in the United States 
has changed since 1920 from one of 
extensive drainage to one of intensive 
drainage. Instead of constructing large 
outlet drains in large undeveloped areas 
for the purpose of creating more farms, we 
are paying more attention to drainage of 
the wet spots within or at the edges of 
existing farms and fields. 

When the demand for land, particularly 
new land, became low along about 1920, 
the price of land fell, and new reclamation 
practically ceased. The farmer who had a 
40-acre cornfield with wet spots and 
swales in it, found his cost of production 
too high to leave him any profits. The 
fields were too wet so much of the time 
that he had to have two hired men ready 
to work fast when the wet spots did dry 


up. 

Then he got tired of feeding and paying 
the extra hired man. He began to tile- 
drain the wet swales in those fields, for 
the chief purpose of reducing the cost of 
cultivation. Increasing the yield was a 
mere incident. He found that there were 
commonly twice as many hours available 
for cultivation during June in a well- 
drained cornfield as there were in a field 
mutilated by wet swales. This meant 
that one man could cultivate as much 
corn*in a well-drained field as two in a 
poorly-drained one. 


Tile Drains Paid for Tractor 


OY PALMER, of Wisconsin, is one of 

those farmers. He can use a tractor 
any place on-his farm since draining the 
wet spots in his fields. He has paid for 
the tractor with the money he saved, by 
firing the extra hired man and with the 
increased yield of corn. Drain tile is 
Palmer’s remedy for high-cost farming. 

What does tile drainage cost? Fell, 
200 rods of five-inch tile laid in trenches 
three feet deep discharging into a ready 
creek, at y~ total cost of $2 a rod, will 
commonly dry up all the wet swales in 

a 40-acre field. This $400 expenditure re- 
flects a value on the entire field, because 
the wet swales made the slopes between 
them inaccessible in wet weather. On 
extensive areas of wet land, not only do 
outlet ditches have to be dredged, but 
lines of tile four rods apart on the whole 
area may be necessary, at a total cost of 
$100 an acre instead of $10. 

Big tile outlets are still necessary in 
many old communities, where now a slug- 
gish creek forms an inadequate outlet for 
the lines of tile on the wet swales in the 
cultivated fields. Likewise, the three- 
cornered fields west of Brodhead, Wis., 
can be made rectangular and economical 
only by improving the channel of Juda 
Creek for four miles. This project is now 
under way. Because of the flashy run-off 
from the surrounding hills, a big ditch is 
better in that case than a big tile. £.J. 
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Some say YES, 
Some say NO 


HAT’S on the subject of lights in the 

hen-house. In one California county 
where a study of lights and no lights was 
made, it was found that lights did not 
improve egg production. What is more, 
the birds in unlighted houses laid more 
than the lighted ones. If that isn’t up- 
setting the dope, then what is? L. W. 
Fluharty, farm management specialist, 
California Agricultural College, is respon- 
sible for this story. 

For the most part, though, lighted birds 
outlay the unlighted ones. This report of 
Missouri flocks under test is typical: 

In two 50-bird flocks (one lighted, one 
not lighted), lights cut the cost of pro- 
duction considerably. The lighted flock, 
in November, produced 29 per cent more 
eggs-than the unlighted pen at a cost for 
electricity of approximately 2.6 cents a 
day, depending upon the rate charged for 
light. 


Lights Boosted the Egg Yield 
HE lighted pen produced 882 eggs in 


30 days, compared with 667 for the un- 
lighted flock, a diferenee of 195 eggs. At 
40 cents a dozen, this means $6.50 in- 
creased income on 50 birds. 

When the birds were started on lights 
early in October, the production of the 
unlighted pen led fer about two and one- 
half weeks, but when the birds got used to 
the lights they led by far the unlighted 
birds, whose production decreased due to 
the shorter feeding day as winter ap- 
proached. The longer feeding period of 
the lighted birds enabled them to eat more 
feed to build up their bodies and to store 
a surplus for the egg production. 


Cc-Z 9 


Chestnut-Blight 


Apeut chestnuts, Dr. G. A. Zimmer- 
man writés us, and says the report of 
his address at. Easton last September is 
not right 

“Tt is true that in my attempt to de- 
velop chestnut trees immune against 
blight I am losing some trees right along 
—but not all, by any means,” says he. 
“Lots of my plants die because I have 
been doing things that would lead to 
nothing else, and I knew that when I 
started. I have one tree that is probably 
18 feet tall, that has had only five of the 
ten doses of antigen that I want to give, 
and it compares now very favorably in 
immunity with any Chinese chestnut 
that I have on my place. It blights some 
but that does not seem to hurt it in the 
least, and I do not attempt to cut away 
the blighted twigs, because that little 
blighting only serves to stimulate further 
immunity 


Plants Are Being Immunized 


§ br mage never has been a time when 
the outlook for successful control of 
the chestnut-blight was so good as at the 
present time. There is not the least doubt 
that enough antigen is being absorbed to 
stimulate an immunity, and there is not 
the slightest doubt about a plant’s being 
compelled to immunize. It can be and is 
done. 

“T have found out a lot of things about 
immunizing during the past few years 
that I did not know before. Had I known 
ten years ago what I know now about the 
matter we would have highly immunized 
plants today. However, it will be only a 
few years until we will have plenty of 
them, of the best varieties of chestnut 
known.” 
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¥ you want to keep the start from being the finish be sure to order “the 
original baby food for baby chicks.” There’s no chance for mistake then. 
Chicks get scientifically prepared and blended food that willraiseeveryliveable 
one. All the things necessary for good strong bone, muscle, nerve, vigor, 
blood, digestion and health are there. Order your season’s supply now. Good 
dealers won’t risk imitations. If you don’t know your Pratt dealer, write us. 






Prat 





f % PRATT FOOD COMPANY, 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buttermilk 


Baby Chick Food 


55 years of success and fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for a money- 
back trial of any Pratt feed or remedy. 








I Make Big Money 


in Poultry Raising—let me tell you how 


I have made a fortune in 


andsolving, for 28 years, ev- 
ery problem which came up. 
Now I am offering you the 
best I have learned—to the 
limit. My book, ‘*‘The New 
Day in Hatching,’’ which 





the coupon will bring you 
will prove a revelation. Buy 
any outfit you wish, but lis- 
ten to a man who has spent 
28 years to make poultry 
raising profitable. Mail the 
coupon. I have new ideas 
for my old customers too. 


Incubators and Brooders 
1928 Champion Belle City 


I have devel an incubator, in.28 years, 


with which nothing can compare. It comes 
in all sizes, from 80 egg to 2400 egg capacity, 
Hot-Water and Electric heated. The prices 


start at $12.95. I build Hot-Water, Oil, 
Coal and Electric heated Brooders, 80 to 
1000-chick capacity,as low as $6.95. Belcite 
built chicken houses, 500 to 5000 capacity, 
just as up-to-date, at half the cost to build, 
all based on a lifetime’s experience. 

My incubators have six new features, pro- 
tected by patents . They embody 
the test advances in 50 years in 
éncubator building. ‘ 

One is Belcite—the wall construction. It 
is wood fibre, exploded and compressed. Ten 
times stronger wood, and can 
affect it. Then I have triple-walled 





which forever fit. Copper heating tank, self- 
regulating safety lamp, new lamp su 


new tray, deep nursery, tester. 
pple Bee Fue F ou Konledied bar. 
Under this method i 
of every fertile egg. And without bother, 
without watching. You will be delighted— 
t I guarantee. Send the cow for my 
book today, and learn what I have 
learned. Clip it now. J. V. Rohan, Pres. 
saaeeeFor Free Book™ "1 
gs J. V. Rohan, President 
8 Belle City Incubator Co. 
Please send me your free book. 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel! 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


—_—_ 








Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell it in 
her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experience 
My first incubator chicks when but a few 
days old, — to die by the dozens with 
White Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 282, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing for 
this terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.’-—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by microscopic 
organisms which multiply with great rapid- 
ity in the intestines of diseased birds and 
enormous numbers are discharged with the 
droppings. Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the ‘‘stitch in time that 
saves nine.’” Remember, there is scarcely a 
hatch without some infected chicks. Don't let 
these few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and watch the wonderful results. 
Hundreds of our customers haven't lost one 
chick where they lost dozens before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.’ 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort. I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
282, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Reaeey. I used two 
50c pack , raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after giving 
the medicine and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.’’-—Mrgs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
mon see entirely at our risk stage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourselt what 
a wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove— 
as thousands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and atly increase your profits. 
Send 50c for pac of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 
positive fact. You run no risk. We guarantee 
to refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the ipentont little chick saver you ever 
used. The eer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 282, Waterloo, lowa 





The Newest in 
Feeding and Brooding 


*72 Continued from page 78 Ee 


weather conditions, cod-liver oil often be- 
comes a necessary addition to the ration, 
especially for early-hatched chicks. Cod- 
liver oil is added at the rate of from 1 to 
2 per cent of the mash. The oil should 
be mixed with only a week’s or ten days’ 
supply of feed at one time, to avoid un- 
due deterioration of the oil after it is 
mixed with the feed. 


Method of Feeding 


HEN the chicks are ready for their 
first feed, the mash is put on egg- 


flats, pie-plates or shallow mash-boxes. 
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WHAT THE 
SKETCHES SHOW 


To screen the floor of 10x 
12 brooder-house, make 


PF de 
‘ PA 


frames and tack the wire 
on Use i1x6-inch 
boards (set on edge) for 
frames, bevel upper inside 
edges (left), and 
ames three-eighths or one- 
ww J inch —- PP reduce 
nt Toppings. 
Both edges of center sup- 
(B) are beveled. 
rames No. 1, 3x5 feet; 
a 2, 3x42 feet; No. 3, one 
oot square to su stove; 
No. 4, 1x2 feet. fiatfinck. 
mesh hardware-cloth is 
nailed on top of frames, as 
at A. If the has 
twelve-foot front and is ten 
feet deep, use the same plan 
for screening, but make 
frames about two and one- 
half feet wide and about 
one inch longer. Place them 


endwise from front to rear 
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not over one inch deep. During the first 
two or three days, the chicks may be fed 
from three to five times daily. After the 
chicks learn to eat, the iooale can be put 
in the regular open chick-mash boxes. 

During the first four or five weeks it is 
a good practise to supply fresh mash three 
times daily—as much as will be consumed 
before each feeding period. It is impor- 
tant, however, that the mash-boxes should 
never be allowed to become entirely 
empty. After five weeks, the mash is fed 
once daily, in the evening. 

Make sure that ample mash-feeding 
space is always available. This require- 
ment constantly changes with the growth 
of the chicks. Failure to provide ample 
and suitable mash-feeding equipment. is 
probably the most frequent mistake in 
connection with all- feeding. [{Fur- 
ther details on all-mash feeding and 
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IBROWER’S “‘SAVE-ALL”’ 


FIRE PROOF VALVELESS ONLY 
BLUE FLAME 
OIL HOVER 








Easy to adjust. Sows pe to operate. No 
fumes or smoke. rm steel base and can- 
opy. One gallon of oil burns 24 to32 hours. 

io. 32H—300-Chick, 32 in. Canopy. $7.75 
No. 42H—500-Chick, 42 in. Canopy. 8.85 








No. 52H—Giant 1000-Ch. 52 in. Canopy 9.95 
(32-H and 42-H are mailable) 

1928 Improved Double Draft 

Coal Brooder at New Low Price 





BURNS SOFT COAL 
so Hard Coal 

Automaff double draft regulating. Can’t clog. 
4-inch pipe collar; removable clean-out baffle; 
heavy cast iron, tapering one-piece barrel: 
furnace t grates; heavy galvanized steel 
canopy. oe Sgr os 

No. 14— 500-Chick, 42 in Can 0.00 
No. 15—1000-Chick, 52 in. Coney... 12.78 
No. 16—Giant 1500-Ch. 62 in. Canopy 15.75 


Save Delay! Order NOW Direct from Ad 
Most Complete Line of Poultry Supplies in the World 


BROWER MFG. CO. 
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“IDEAL ELECTR 


Incubators a 










= Provide the safe 
and sure method. 
Easier to oper- 
ate, no worry, no uncertainty, no soot, smoke nor 
poison gas. Trouble-proof. They cost no more 
than the old oil or coal heated equipment— 
actually cost less to run. Bigger hatches— 
healthier chicks—bigger profits. 


Just Plug Into Any Light Socket 
Set thermostatic control on incu- 
bator or brooder to _ correct 
temperature. Then heat is auto- 
matic—hatch is protected. Patented turn- 
ing trays in incubators save labor and avoid 
mistakes of hand turning. 


Send for FREE Guide to Success 


New free book tells “‘Why yeu don’t have to 
hatch four eggs to raise one chick’’—and how to 
make bigger and quicker profits in poultry rais- 
ing. Explains modern methods and equipment. 
Send fér your copy today. No obligation. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box F, Rockford, Hl. 
en INT 











MAGIC BROODER 


Safe—Economical—It Satisfies 
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equipment can be secured in bulletin form 
upon request.— Editor.] 


The Newest in Brooding Chicks 


HERE’S something quite new in 

brooding chicks, too. Due to modern 
intensive brooding methods, as well as 
to the menace of disease and parasites, 
something new was bound to come about. 

In the past, the most practical measure 
of prevention has been to use portable 
brooder-houses and brood the chicks on 
clean soil each year. Perhaps this is yet 
the best procedure for most poultry- 


keepers, but it fails to meet the require- 
ments for brooding on a commercial scale. 
If clean soil is not available, or is too 


difficult or impossible to maintain, ob- 
viously the logical procedure is to keep 
the chicks off the ground altogether during 
the critical brooding period. This can be 
and is being done with success, since our 
recent information as to what makes a 
complete ration enables us to brood 
chicks successfully, confined indoors to 
the time of maturity. 

Chicks have been brooded compara- 
tively free from coccidiosis by use of an 
outdoor open sun-parlor in front of the 
house, with a cement floor which can be 
washed thoroughly with a hose and dis- 
infected every three or four days. How- 
ever, the latest and seemingly the best 
solution of the problem is to brood the 
chicks over wire and under wire. This 
undoubtedly is the high point in brooding 
chicks in 1928. 


Brooding Chicks over Wire 


Y this, I mean screening the floor of 

the brooder-house and outdoor sun- 
parlor with one-half-inch mesh hardware 
cloth, as a preventive of coccidiosis and 
roundworms. The same principles can be 
applied to brooder-houses of any size. 
For the outdoor sun-parlor, three screened 
frames 3 x 5 feet placed endwise to front 
of house will serve 200 chicks. 

The sun-parlor should be closed around 
the bottom to prevent draft through the 
wire, and to keep out other chickens or 
animals. Also, an enclosure should be 
extended two or three feet above the floor, 
where necessary to protect from prevailing 
winds. This is very important in order 
to make chicks comfortable when they 
are outside. Otherwise, the full benefits 
of the sun-parlor will not be realized. The 
floor frames are made and arranged so 
they can be handled conveniently when 
cleaning the house. 


Brooding Chicks under Wire 


E believe the common fly is the prin- 

cipal carrier or host for tapeworm in- 
festation of growing chicks. Therefore, 
if we are to grow chicks free from tape- 
worms, it would seem necessary in many 
cases, where tapeworms are so trouble- 
some, to protect the brooding quarters 
from flies by carefully covering all open 
spaces, including the open sun-parior, 
with fly-screen. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege has reported highly satisfactory re- 
sults from growing chicks over wire for 
prevention of coccidiosis and © round- 
worms, and under wire—fly-screen—for 
protection against flies to prevent tape- 
worm infestation. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that it 
takes a clean chick to make a clean pullet. 
Measures of prevention, rather than treat- 
ment or remedies, are to be relied upon in 
the fight against coccidiosis and intestinal 
parasites. Sanitary feeding and brooding 
are the weapons which will help win the 
fight against these enemies in 1928. 


Cc -Z 9 


The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will give prompt information, by mail, to 
our readers, on any phase of chicken keep- 
ing—how to increase egg size or production 
—treatment of poultry diseases—feeding, 
etc. Stamp, please. 
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Raising Chicks 


with only one-quarter the usual losses 





ONE thousand White Leghorn chicks were bought from a com- 
mercial hatchery and equally divided into four pens. All had the 
same housing and care and the same feed, except that two of the 
pens (500 chicks) received Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and the 
other two pens (500 chicks) did not. 


The test began when chicks were one week old and continued 


seven weeks. Death losses are shown below. 


Death losses week by week 














Pan-a-ce-a aoe 

Ist week 7 deaths 9 deaths foo ag ae 
2nd week 1 death 5 deaths ick losses 
3rd week 2 deaths 5 deaths 244% 
4th week 1 death 5 deaths 
Sth week © deaths 4 deaths Non-Pan-a-ce-a 
6th week 1 death 5 deaths chick losses 
7th week O deaths 14 deaths 9% 

Totals 12 deaths 47 deaths 





Note that seven Pan-a-ce-a chicks died the first week, before Pan-a-ce-a 


could be effective. During the last six weeks only five Pan-a-ce-a chicks 
died, while over seven times as many, or 38 non-Pan-a-ce-a chicks, died. 


A 10% loss up to 8 weeks old is counted exceptionally good. In this test 


the Pan-a-ce-a chick losses were only 2%4% for the seven weeks, and only 
1% for the last six weeks, when Pan-a-ce-a had an opportunity to function. 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Reduces Chick Mortality 


- Costs little to use Pan-a-ce-a. One 2-lb. broiler will pay for all the Pan-a-ce-a 


200 chicks will require for 60 days 

















Research Farm, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 








Two Big Firms Consolidate 





the critical period of a chick’s life) by adding 4c 
ic ordered. Isn’t it worth 


WISCONSIN PRICES 
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¢ 15.95 
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HOW TO MAKE A 
BROODER AT HOME 


A 14-year-old. boy can make, in an 
hour, a brooder that will raise husky, 
healthy chicks. The materials needed 
are a shoebox, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, 
a handful of nails and a Putnam Brooder 
Heater. A hammer and a saw are the 
only tools you need. The cost of this 
practical home-made brooder, complete 
with Heater, will not be more than $4.96. 

After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of Minorcas 
at Arctic, Rt, writes: ‘‘I never lost 
one chick and raised over 100, and with 
these made a clean sweep at Providence 
and Arctic Shows.”’ 

This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The 
chicks do better when divided into small 
flocks. 





You can operate this home-made brood- 
er anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of 
doors. To clean and disinfect, you simply 
lift out the hover and Heater. The floor 
of the brooder is even with the ground 
so that the chicks easily learn to run 
out and in. Ventilation is automatic. 
The Heater radiates heat from above 
upon the backs of the chicks, like the 
mother hen. The hover is so constructed 
that the chicks can find the exact warmth 
they like best. It can be adjusted to suit 
any season, January to July. 

The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 days with- 


out filling or trimming. It can not be blown out or 
flare up—is fire-safe. The Putnam Heater is prac- 


ble—made 
and galvanized iron. You should beware of heaters 
8i in outward sopeerenes but using the old- 
atyle and unsafe. wick . requiring trimming 
every . The Putnam stamp is on every genuine 
Putnam ter. It is a guarantee of satisfaction. 








Send $4.7. k or money order, and your dealer’s 
name to I. Putnam, Route 330-R, Elmira, N. Y. 
I will ship you a Galvanized Steel Heater, postpaid 
to your door.’ If not satisfied, return the Heater in 
good order within 30 days; I will refund your money. 

Directions for building the Brooder are packed with 


every Heater. 
My booklet, ** Helps. free on request. It tells how 
Ereete Drinking ns. Will ee tee -ay = 
1. Putnam, Inc., Route 330-R, Elmira, N. Y. 








A RANCH in 
Hollywood 


7 Continued from page 16 Be 


agriculturist and talk to you as a busi- 
ness writer: 

Pictures are changing. When they first 
appeared, you and I and the neighbors 
said, ‘‘Isn’t that simply marvelous!’ But 
now we ask, “What makes the pictures 
so rotten?” It’s a significant change. It’s 
the same with radio and all good things— 
it’s us. 

The first great expansion in the movies 
is over. The men who made millions are 
growing old. The stars who rose on per- 
sonality are being replaced by groups of 
good actors, playing stories. The movies 
today are making less money than most 
industrial corporations. So look for 
changes. The Demon Grandpa of the 
movies is Overhead. 

One of the funniest phases of Hollywood 
is the way people who make a little suc- 
cess in pictures immediately act like 
millionaires. A part comes to an actor, 


and from earning little or nothing, sud- 
denly he begins drawing at the rate of 
$50,000 a year—for a few weeks. 


Right away there must be a shiny big 
ear, and a butler, and a second man, and 
maids. Then the picture is finished, the 
salary stops, and first the second man 
goes, and the third maid, and then the 
butler, and finally the big car is taken by 
the instalment man, and we're back where 
we started, until another part is landed. 


Take the Wife to Hollywood 


aa one more point about Hollywood. 
When you come, you must positively 
bring your wife. That is, if you want 
to see anything or anybody interesting. 

The first sight that all visitors want to 
see is a studio, and pictures being made. 
That’s out! Visitors are barred from the 
studios, unless you have a pull with Will 
H. Hays, or somebody big. But you can 
see them making pictures in the streets 
if you walk around—and a mighty dull 
kind of work it looks, doing the same 
little thing over and over and over. 

But if you bring your wife, as I tell you 
to, and turn her loose to make friends and 
ask questions and get acquainted, as 
women do, and not be frightened by other 
people, however grand looking they may 
be, as men usually are, you will be glad 
you married that wife. 

The people she meets, and the stories 
she hears, will be better entertainment 
than any movie you ever saw. 

After that, you might build a house, and 
start the second Hollywood ranch, in 
competition with me. Because, for an in- 
teresting combination of small town and 
big city, country folks and town folks, 
writer and painter people and big butter- 
and-egg men from the Middle West, 
Hollywood is really in a class by itself. 


Hen: “That old duck hasn’t sense 

enough to come in out of the rain.” 

Duck: “That old hen ’t sense 
enough to come out in the rain.”’ 
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Stop Chick 
Diarrhea 


Stop the ravages, the distressing 
losses and back-sets—by crush- 
ing and dissolving 4 Dr. Hess 
White Diarrhea Tablets to each 
gallon of drinking water. 

These Tablets are the result of 
extensive scientific research, and 
are highly efficient in the treat- 
ment of Coccidiosis as well as 
Ordinary Diarrhea. 

They can be used either as a 
preventive or as a remedy. 

They stay in solution. After 
once dissolving Dr. Hess White 
Diarrhea Tablets in the drinking 
water, no further stirring is neces- 
sary. Your chicks get the same 
medicine whether it be the first 
or last drop in the vessel. That’s 
important. 

Guaranteed 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess 


White Diarrhea 


TABLETS 











Free Poultry Bulletin 


A new bulletin just issued by the 
American Poultry Experiment Station 
gives the latest advice and methods. 
This free _ bulletin 
tells how to feed and 
start your chicks— 
how to raise them 
from start to fin- 
ish; avoid bowel 
trouble, leg weakness, 
coccidiosis, toe picking 
and other chick troubles. How to cut feed costs— 
get more eggs. 

This Bulletin will be sent FREE to any poultry 
raiser who sends name and address at once. Don't 
wait. Get your copy of this FREE Bulletin. 
Write today to T. E. Quisenberry, American Poultry 
Experiment Station, Dept. G, Kansas City, Mo. 
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saky Cfucks 
2,000,000 OFFICIAL TRAPNEST PEDIGREE 
Canadian R. O. P. Male Bieting, pine Gaal. Exhibition 
and Foundation Stock Mating Chicks from Vigorous, Dis- 
ease-Free, High-Record Layers backed ay "4 of 
sopest ear averages 
76. These chicks 
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LINGS. GET OUR LIBERAL C. G. D. OFFER. 
Largest and Most Beautiful Color-Plate Catalog ever pub- 
lished. References: Bradstreets or The Peoples Bank, 
Gambier, Ohio. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Box F-15, Gambier, Ohio 
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The Poultryman’s 
MAIL-BAG 


ENTATIVE grades for dressed poultry 

have been prepared by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington 
D. C. The proposed grades are intend 
for use by packers, shippers, buyers and 
distributors of dressed poultry. They are 
based upon the practical experience and 
constructive suggestions of various mem- 
bers of the trade, and are being dis- 
tributed in their present form to a large 
number of poultry packers, dealers and 
others who are interested in establishing 
uniform grades for dressed poultry. Copies 
of the proposed grades can be obtained 
from the address given. 


Here’s a new wrinkle for turning 
eggs which are being held in the 
eg¢-case for hatching: Pack them, 
large end up, in the case, then put a 
block under one end of the case to 
tilt that end up about six inches. 
Changing the block from one end to 
the other twice a day will do the job 
just as well as taking out and turning 
the eggs. 


The kind of litter to use—well, you can 
take your choice of straw, alfalfa chaff, 
cut hay and hay chaff. But the best 
thing I have ever seen used is buckwheat 
hulls. These are flaky, will absorb mois- 
ture readily, are clean in appearance, and 
are not dusty. They are cheaper than 
straw, and they will not get in the chicks’ 


eyes and cause irritation as small pieces 
of cut straw will. 
In pens of 200 chicks, where the hulls 
vere used the entire brooding season, 
mortality was as low as 2% per cent 


for the season. 
The hulls are good for nesting ma- 
terial, too. They are not easily soiled, 
and will keep the eggs clean. R. H. 


The quickest and easiest way to dis- 
courage a broody hen is to place a basin 
of water in the nest. My hens refuse to 
sit. in water. I followed this plan last 
summer, after all other means and methods 
failed, and it worked like a charm. If my 
hens take to a different nest, I follow 
them with another basin of water. This 
results in a change of mind, for they never 
have attempted to sit in the third nest. 

Mrs. L. F. 


Each morning, as soon as artificial lights 
were placed in our poultry-house, most of 
the hens got busy in the seratching-shed, 
but a few others remained on the roosts. 
As the same hens continued this practise, 
day after day, we finally confined them to 
separate quarters in an effort to learn the 
cause. 
We observed that the birds were dull and 
lazy and, during a ten-day test, the 
eleven lazy hens produced only three 
eggs. Further observation proved them 
to be poor producers which had escaped 
our eye when culling the flock. 


Acting upon this tip, we have since 
used the artificial-light testing in 
culling, and it has never failed to 
reveal poor layers. We find that 
hens which remain on the roosts a 
half-hour longer after the lights 
come on, are slow feeders and are 
minus the vitality mecessary for 
profitable laying. A_ check- is 
made each morning whey 
are turned on. 





“All Alive and Showing 
Amazing Growth” 


W. R. Brown, a prominent southern 
poultry raiser, writes: ‘“‘History is re- 
peating itself. My first hatch off, 
ninety-five chicks from one hundred 
and five fertile eggs, chicks two weeks 
old last Sunday. All alive and show 
amazing growth and development. 
I am feeding your formula.” 


FREE 


You will find our booklet 
“Feed From the Egg to the 
Market’”’ not only interest- 
ing and instructive but full 
of vital information on 
feeding—breeding, culling 
and marketing. The book 
is free, if you send your 
feed dealer’s name. 



















Collis Products Company 
Dept. 38 Clinton, lowa 











Death loss stopped in few hours, and 
sick chicks full of pep. 


Simply drop an Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, and watch the dying 
E. He er emedell, gee Se Te losi 

‘ex., writes: 
10 to 15 chicks a day before the Avicol came. 
haven't lost one since.” 

Used in time, % prevents the whole trouble . 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


At all DRUGGISTS $ ia 
fend for free trial bottle 
W. F.YOUNG, Inc Springfield Mass 





36 PIECES~500 COMBINATIONS 
ONLY 


Do your own repair 
work and save money, 
The famous Hinsdale 
G-20 cold - rolled - steel 
Master Set in metal case 
only $5.95 postpaid. Fits 
any nut anywhere. 
Guaranteed! 

Every piece guaranteed to 
give you satisfaction or 
mone ik. Over 40,000,000 
Hi Tools in use. 


Send No Money 

Pay postman only $6.9 

when delivered. wish each 

INSDALEMFG.CO, MasterSecket 

ee Desplaines St. ordered from 
° te 





W. W. Thomas, the Original 
STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN 
supplies strong, tested, pure bred 
**by aren?” pani, strawberries, rhu- 


, asparagus. Better crops, big- 
ger oom 40 years of success. All 








UT WEASILY LEARNED 
for a an ray 
Be aii tole ee ae spor 


BSUS Dent. §7-CA ENGNG. 8 
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$35 to $70 weekly. Men, Weene, 

18-55. Home or elsewhere. sp we 
How to Quality” mailed Free. 
instruction Bureau, 133, St. Louis, Mo 
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pleased. Millions of fine 
plants 4 very low prices. Get our 


Strawberry Growers Guide—F REE 
W.W. Thomas Co., Dept. 139, Anna, Ii. 





© JOPICS in Yeason 


G OU can’t be too careful about 
gates and fences. One of Our 
Folks in Wisconsin asked us to 


handle a claim he had against a 
railroad for killing two of his horses. The 
horses had got out of the pasture at night 
and wandered off to the nearby village, 


where a fast Chicago express killed both 
of them The accident did not happen 
at a road-crossing, but on the railroad’s 


right of wa\ The owner of the horses 
could bring no action against the railroad 
because the statutes of Wisconsin do not 
require railroads to build and keep up 


cattle guards within the limits of an in- 
corporated village or city. Total loss, and 
you write losses in red ink, you know. 


Mint Prices 
Way Down 


Peppermint oil, worth $30 a 
pound two years ago, is now 
worth only $3. When it 
was at peak prices, buyers almost fought 


subsoil which prevents the movement of 
the soil water in any direction. Alfalfa 
roots that are able to penetrate this sub- 
soil are often cnaitiied off in the spring 
when the surface soil heaves with frost 
When winters are at all severe, the al- 
falfa roots are sometimes heaved entirely 
out of the ground. Alsike clover grows 
fairly Well, however, in this area, and red 
clover can be grown where enough lime 
is used and where the soil is not too wet. 
The best farmers find red clover and 
alsike clover quite satisfactory. The 
roots’ are spreading and they will with- 
stand heaving better than alfalfa. If good 
northern-grown clover-seed is used, one 
can be reasonably sure of success. L. W,. 


Yields of “How about the yield of 
Succotash corn in corn- soyhenn mix- 
tures?”’ asks T. Indiana. 

Not so good in sections ites scant 
rainfall is a hindrance to 





Our Rogues’ Gallery—VI 


good corn yields. The 
Tennessee Station tried the 
succotash idea for six years, 
planting Tokio soys along 
with corn, and the average 
of six years shows the yield 
of corn is about 17 bushels 
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uiTit less than from corn alone— 
MAM 82 bushels from the corn 
' planted with soys, 49 bush- 
els from corn planted alone. 
Of course, you get some 
beans from the succotash 
mixture—there was an av- 
erage of 17.1 bushels of 
beans to the acre from the 
beans planted with corn. 
When you consider the 
combined yield of 50ybeans 
and corn, you get around 
49 bushels of both corn and 
beans, whereas you get only 
about 37 from a half-acre of 
each planted separately. 
The exact figures are as 
follows, if you want ‘to 
work it out for yourself: 
Yield of corn alone, 49.9 
bushels per acre; corn with 
soybeans, 32.3 bushels of 
corn, 17.1 bushels of soy- 
beans; soybeans alone, 25.9 
bushels. 


Making Anybody want 





on it as a regular thing 

















Once in a thousand times, maybe, the chicken 
thief loses his pocketbook—but you can’t count 


Butter? buttermaking di- 

rections? We sim- 
ply couldn't find room to 
print ’em this month, but 








one another to contract all the growers 
had. The growers say their profit is 
only about 50 cents a pound at present 
prices. As a result of the high prices for 
oil two years ago, the muck lands in In- 
diana and Michigan, where the crop is so 
successfully grown, sold at enormous 
prices. This is just another illustration 
of what so often happens to the market 
for specialized crops. 


Test the The only way to be sure seed 
Seed corn will grow is to. test it. The 

rag-doll method of testing is 
simple. If you don’t know how to make 
the dolls, write the Topics in Season 
Editor for directions. 


Clover for Attempts to grow alfalfa 
Hard-Pan Soil on the hard-pan soils 

south of Lake Erie have 
in many cases failed.- These hard-pan 
soils, mostly of the Volusia, Canfield and 
Lordstown types, have a dense, compact 


if anybody wants ’em, 
write. We'll answer right away. Might 
as well send your renewal (your neigh- 
bor’s, too) in at the same time. 


Whitewashing ‘‘The value of lime on 
the Lawn lawns has been over- 
estimated,” says C. J. 


Willard, Ohio Station. ‘The annual 
application of lime on lawns ‘is not only 
wasteful, but may be harmful, for lime 
encourages some of our worst weeds. 
Lime will not kill moss in the lawn. [If 
you want to put something on the lawn 
to start the grass off in spring, use five 
pounds of nitrate of soda or sulfate of 
ammonia to every 1,000 squarefeet. W ater 
the nitrate or sulfate i in, or it may burn.” 


A stairway to the well pit is 
found on the Burkop farm in 
Sarpy county, Nebr. When 
there is work to do on the pump cylinder, 
the stairway (concrete, mind you) is a 
great convenience. In summer-time the 


Stair to 
Well Pit 
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Field and Grass ~~ 
Can ship eastern ‘orders trom Chicago ~ 
BERRY SEED CoO., Bex 608, 









CLAMINDA, iowa 





EE POULTRY BOOK 


ly written, attractively illus- 
nd intensely interesting. Most 
catalog that we have yet pub- 













lable 


lished. Virt illy filled with cashable ideas on 
brooding, feeding and poultry management. De- 
scribes our « chi ks and a service to you built upon 
14 years of aggressive effort. Your copy mailed 
FREE immediately upon request. Write for it. 


Fairfield Watchery, Lock Bex S13, » 2. 


= ' adage wy ag er HOUSES 

cee r CHICKS — Midwest 
: new — Houses for small 

= large flocks insure healthier, 

a a a3 & ger P a, i 
; Fire, vermin, an igh ing-proo 

= Violet Ray windows. Write t today 

= for lowest prices ever made! 


ie MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS = 
719 Am. Bank Bldg.; Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicks ren winter la: ing, farm 


QUALITY CHICK raised, mature stock. White 


Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred ‘Rocks, White Crpingsens, 
Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Wyandottes, hite 
Plymouth Rocks, Black Minoreas; Pekin and Indian Runner 
Dueks: $15.00 per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed. Parcel 
Post prepaid. Hatchin eggs $8.00 per 100 up. Several 
breeds rabbits. Circular Gree Shipments will be made from 











one of our nearest associated hate jes. 


GLEN ROCK MURSERY & STOCK FARM, 723-D, Ridgewood, N.J. 


tec Mankato Incubator s 2 











shee § STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS 


Flocks culled by Official Expert for health, vigor, 


breed and high egg-preduction. Im roved with 
blood direct from Tanered, Beall, Parks. Thompeon, Ma 
hood, Fishel, Martin, Sheppard. ‘Will ship C. O 


sired. Our pens leading HMlinois 
horns, Anconas, Heavy: i. ° 
B iff Rocks, Reds Minorcas, ‘$13 Wyandottes, i Bass $15. 
yr 4 Pos 106% alive. Free, Poultry lessens. 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Ber ire 26, Metropolis, tt. 





EVER LAY LEGHORNS 
os 


The beantifal busineny ben! W: 
ers. Big white 

can Egg Contest 
Chicago, Hardy. vig 
Eggs, Chicks, etc, 7” 
EVERLAY FARM Gox3i 


ee BRED CHICKS 











Portiand, ind. 








Wh. Legh Anconas, Ba fee q, ae, LP 
~ —s, Big new inetroctive chick book tree. 
Save Money—Write 


Silver Ward Hatchery, Box 35, Zeeland, Mich. 


White ee head our 
PEDIGREED flocks. All have records of 
200 - 291 eggs—over $000 pullets under 


R. O. P. trapnest supervision. 
Conan, Sarkis Write today. Also ask about our su- 
perior Barred Rocks of high quality. 


2 Accredited Hatchery, 8ex 18, Portsmouth, O. 


REE pase pertet cK ORDER 
order AR $y 200 or ae ofan, Pome 
Book FRE Feel ar See) 
D iso 


BABY CHICK Seziscessmre 


SHIPPED C.O.D. ANYWHERE 
2) E&2 contest wir ners for years. Guaranteed and insured. Also 
cockerels, pullers, hens Catalog and special price bulletin free. 


tion straine 











LOW PREPAID PRICES 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


















"State Accred- 
100% alive. ss 


Lindstrom wnrenene e Poultry Farm, Bex 563, Clinton, Mo. 
a WHITE. LEGHORN eulsts 


- Money Saving Offers. 
gz a. son Poot breeds. 





per 1 100 books ge: 


or & ch Strain. b bie uTtS tape Ae io Hee 
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VAN BREE'S POULTRY FARM, Bex 28, Zeeland, Bich 
Big English White Leghorns 


5 lb. hens. The Big Lopped Comb . Large 
Eggs. Low Chick prices. Free C 
MAPLESIDE LEGHORN FARM, Bex A, 








BABY CHICKS 


68 Breeds A a’s most ble pertret OS 
reeds America’s profita 





ens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. 10,00 
Prizes. Big Catalog FREE. AA a, Austin, Minn, 








pit is used as a cooling room for butter 
and other comestibles. This entrance 
makes it easy to close or open the vent in 
the pipe. G. R.H. 


Credit 
and Junk 


It’s all right to save old ma- 
chines for repair , but 
don’t do like: Bill Fancher. 
He left an old mower and a corn-binder 
where they could be seen from the road, 
and his banker saw them. Naturally the 
banker mistook them for Bill’s machinery 
out in the weather. You can bet Bill tore 
the old machines down, stored the parts 
that would do for repairs and got md of 
the junk in a hurry. Cc 


New Oats 
Yields Well 


Iogold oats, a new selection 
of Kherson, is a good 
yielder, has stiff straw and 
is resistant to stem rust. This new se- 
lection was tested for nine years before it 
was distributed by the Iowa Station, and 
it outyielded Iowar by one bushel per 
acre. Iogold was developed for thin, 
upland soils in Iowa. 


Reports, Mr. Griesenauer wants to hear 
Please from those county agents who 
tried the Pine Dell Perfection 


soybeans last year. How did they yield 
alongside other varieties? Are they 
suited to your locality? 


Disking ground that carries 
corn-stalks will not kill the corn- 
borer. Therefore, plow for oats 
or other small grain in the corn-borer 
area. Oats a couple of inches high fur- 
nishes protection to borers, and makes it 


Plowing 
Stubble 


wires fastened here 


number 9 wire 
10 or 12 foot lengths 


hard for birds to find the borers. So, 
plow for small grain in the borer area, 
and be sure to turn all corn-stalks com- 
pletely under. A good way to drag the 
stalks into the furrow where they will 
be covered is to fasten three pieces of 
No. 9.wire to the plow frame .and let 
drag in the furrow. Just try—you’ll 
be surprised how the stalks go under. 


Fifty Years ‘“‘Lessons from the Morrow 

of Fertilizer Plots’ is the title of Bulle- 
tin 300, Illinois a 

Station, Urbana, Ill. This bulletin 

the history and results of the first alf- 

century of the Illinois soil-experiment 

plats which were established in 1876. 


Thinking of Dean C. F. Curtis, Iowa 
Moving? State College, used to tell 
, about a bypmny, _— — 

y every year on Marc t 
hs teed got so they would line up 
and cross their legs to have their feet tied 
when March | came round. Tenancy isn’t 
quite that bad, I’m sure. I know of one 
tenant—John Trott, Leipsic, Ohio—who 
was married 36 ae ago this winter and 
moved on the Updike farm three miles 
east of Leipsic. John has lived there 
ever since, and has made a first-class farm 








out of the ee H. F. 
If weeds of all kinds 
Cover valley and hill, 
Run grain before sowing 
Through a good fanning-mill. 
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ONE PRATTS DIARRHEA 
TABLET to the quart of water 
is the way experienced poultrymen 
avoid losses from common bowel and — 


diarrhea troubles. 

UP-TO-DATE DEALERS usually have 
Pratts handily displayed on the counter now. 
Get your box today on money-back guaranty, 
PRATT FOOD CO., 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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HILLPOT QUALITY 
“Healthy! 
cont ee rr oe. 


ng, excep in epg yiel yield and and %,° ¢ 
eee py ae 4 they — : 

Safe delivery of full count : 

guaranteed f 






eekly, Prepaid, 
teed. All flocks culled 
White, Buff & Br. Leghorns $6.50 $12.00 $46.00 


White & Barred Rocks, Blk. Min. 7.80 14.00 54.00 
Orpingtons and Baff Rocks 8.00 a6-se 58.00 


Buff 

Rhode Island Reds a White Wyan. 8.00 15.00 58.00 
Buff Minorcas 8. ¥ 
masts Giants and Light Brahmas 12.50 24, 94.00 
neonas : 
Heavy Mixed $12 per 1 Odds and Ends, $9 per 100 
reer Fines Sh AS. Catatog in colors 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, ripen Bucyrus, Ohic 


are from “banded stock se- 






100% Live Delivery Guaran- 
s0 100 400 


Our chicks 
lected by expert nm Get the 
benefit our 

WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG _ 


Tells about our males and specie pens. Also 
atility stock. Write y. Our prices righ 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., Box 9, Clbeonburs. Obi 























Gsezacm 


when yp gee teem 
arecses stocks of high-laying 
Wace cone BIG CA FREE. 
ite today for a illustrated catalog. 


Wealso furnish 2 and 6 weeks old chicks. 
Hetchery, Dept. 21, Ottawa, O. 








Baby Chicks Mons Better 


-y 4 — them. Our chicks 
oa yh loped. pure b bred stock. 
was our year aa exhibicor tor at Ohio State Fair. 
Co., Box J, New London, 0. 


hie hick, — s**Protils 


ate of sturdy pateoted ict. 


ag cae oe Pts 
Fostoria, Ohio 


Lard a 
MONEY Mj MAKING POULTRY 


pt nig varieties poultry, 
and baby chicks. 




















fore: Ppdection ion. 40th ; 

quality and catalog lon fail of valuable pealtry 

mM. CO., R4-F, Des Moines, iowa 
and culled under 


Berens Sealned' b by the Ohio State Uni- 
ened to give you good chicks 
Lancaster Farms Hatchery, Route 27, Lancaster, Ohi 


a te 
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25 $1600 ae 
BIGLER CO., M 44, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 








GREEN STUFF 
for the 


Chickens 


HY not have a chicken garden—a 
garden to supply an abundance of 
green feed when summer range fails? 
Good crops for the chicken garden are 
early cabbage, Swiss chard and New Zea- 
land spinach. For variety and greater cer- 
tainty of a crop, it is advisable to plant 
about equal areas of each. All three crops 
are heavy produeers, and a surprising 
quantity of the choicest green feed can 
usually be secured from a comparatively 
small area of good garden soil. 


New Zealand Spinach 
OST poultry-keepers know how to 
grow cabbage and Swiss chard, but 
New Zealand spinach may be new to 
many. This plant produces a luxuriant 
growth of vines and a heavy foliage of 
fleshy, tender, dark-green leaves. The 
vines grow two to three feet long and 
branch in all directions. After the vines 
are cut they are followed by another 
growth. Chickens greatly relish the 
spinach, and if it is cut into one-half-inch 
lengths by passing through a clover-cutter, 
they will eat most of the large, fleshy 

stems as well as the leafy portion. 

Chard and New Zealand spinach should 
be planted as soon as the ground becomes 
workable in the early spring. Set out 
early cabbage plants at the same time. 

The seeds of Swiss chard and the spin- 
ach are sowed in rows spaced 18 inches for 
hand culture and from 24 to 30 inches for 
horse culture. The seeds are planted one 
or two inches apart in shallow trenches 
and covered with about one inch of soil. 
Don’t make the mistake of covering the 
seeds too deep. A hand drill can be 
used to advantage for planting the chard, 
but owing to the hulls on the spinach 
seeds, it is better to plant them by hand. 

New Zealand spinach seeds require 
treatment with hot water to insure satis- 
factory germination. Use just enough 
water (heated nearly. to. the boiling 
point) to cover the seeds, and let them 
soak and gradually cool for from four:to 
six hours before planting. This treatment 
makes germination easy. 


Yearly Green Feed Rotation 


HE most successful poultry-keeper will 

have no missing links in his yearly 
rotation for green feed. Beginning with 
November, early cabbage, Swiss chard or 
New Zealand spinach can often be used 
until December. Late cabbage can be 
fed until January. 

Green feed in succulent form is not 
suitable to feed when the temperature in 
the poultry-house goes much below freez- 
ing. Beginning with November, or even 
before, and until May, the use of dried 
green feed in the form of high-quality, 
immature cut alfalfa, red clover or soy- 
bean hay seems to be the best solution of 
the winter green-feed problem. 

After April or May, dandelions, red 
clover and the blue-grass or red-clover 
range can be depended upon until July 
or August, when the chicken garden of 
early cabbage, Swiss chard or New Zealand 
spinach comes in to make the final con- 
necting link for the completion of the year. 
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Baby Chicks — ep fees. —_ chicks, Big 

if ordered now, soon Eve when wanted. Vain 

able gic Big four-color eCatalog FR FREE. . Write for it t today. 
Gox 26 , Center Hall, Pa. 
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for details. Our Bh tells all ioe 
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lited chicks, Every we 4 


aaa a ion. You can’t eet 
Heytville Acoredited Hatcheries, 109 Mais St., Hoytville, Ohle 
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0.D. and 100% live 
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Sliver Lake eee 








TRAPNESTED a 
Accredited matings. Bred direct from 200-818 

egg official stock. Show winners. - 

A chicks 8c. to lée. ‘12 varieties. Big EE. 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 513, mo. 





Accredited ii kt Oo wD. 
f 
Bee your nee Bye ne 79 2 par tee ‘or = ban | eee 
BEAUTIFUL Geno fax dotalin. petesees talog. Write 
FREE today. egy Steely Se ey tay 


South Kenton Poultry Farm, Box 14, Kenton, Ohio 
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ee CBee Reeser: 
Sens ewes OO end qasctatecd, Get tor epeckal 
price bulletin ci a annual catalog before you buy. 
GEORGE B. Rapids, 


899 Union, Grand 
$8 BREEDS trier ees 
z turk: eggs, 2 eee esby chicks. 


ya 6 great industry. “My dou doth pear, year. 
W.A.Weber, Box 12, Mankato, Minn. 


ee FROM HIGH RECORD 
TRAPNESTED STOCK 
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Mary Maude Farms, 81 
ACCREDITED 
B LA 

s. C. WHITE LEGHORNS sic"tcvexs 

r Leghorns are of same blood as world’s record h 

Maleic Also Barred "Rocks and Wyandottes of high 

quality. Get our literature and prices. 

ERLAY POULTRY FARM Box 7 DELAWARE, 0. 


Chicks and baby oct pope rices tot your 
Dux C.O.D. and ——.. eet mate 
chicks of finest ity. Free poultry book and catalog. 
Get details of our C. O. D. offer 

Cooperative &Hatching 




















Co., Box 121, Tire, 0. 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, in | in Colors 
CaS redig the 
7 Salaet 
FRANK POV. On 3, 
Quality Chicks at Low Prices 




















Our Chicks Cost No More 


sre Br neg menses 


W: aeiinens 
lack Giants, 200. 3 delivery. Valuable Chick 
IDELTON FARMS, dept. fF, Washingtonville, Pa. 
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This, 
age from near and far that should 
interest to all Our Folks 


< SLENTION 


1926 we published a picture of 
some very large pumpkins that had 
off -en raised on one vine in Tennessee. 
In far-off Albania, at a place called 

Tirana, some large pumpkins were raised 
on the school farm of a vocational school. 
The largest pumpkin weighed 132 pounds. 
The next in size weighed 81 pounds. Our 
good friend, Harry T. Fultz, who is director 
of that far-off school, says he thinks his 
pumpkins take the cake (or why not the 
pie?), and we are rather inclined to believe 


they do. What do you think? 

Sugar The first sugar was made in India, 

Mill the country that has the credit of 
being the first to raise sugar-cane. 

The sugar manufactured in India was 

known as “gur.” It was very dark and 

quite sticky, and instead of being used for 


sweetening purposes, it was consumed as 
food. The Arabs were the first to discover 
the art of refining sugar, with the Egyptians 
a close second. The Arabs are also believed 


to have been the first candy makers, though 
the sweets of that day were far from being 
the confectioner’s dainties of the present. 





and the other—short 


Do Your Bit Lift at. somebody’s 

wheel today. Lots 
of wagons axle-deep in the mud, 
and few to lend a hand to the 
one in trouble. 


Hint Spring has its rainy 

No. 7841 days. To make the 
most of these, we 

have a little room off in one 

corner of our wagon-house, with j' 4. 

a table and chairs, and shelves what can 

for books and papers. Here we 

can sit and read or catch up 

with the letter-writing we have neglected 

or been too busy to attend to. 


Some Flyer! Another trans-Atlantic flight 
—and probably a “non- 

stop” one—has come to light. In France, 
there was found on October 1, 1927, a black- 
headed gull which carried on its right foot 
an aluminum ring and a number. The 
Biological Survey, which supervises the 
bird-banding work in the United States and 
Canada, found that the number was that 
of an Arctic tern banded at Labrador, 
when it was between 















OLD-FASHIONED? YES AND NO 


The Editor can remember when cane mills not so dient 


from this were used for —— sorghum molasses. 
ia 


one is in 


PUMPKIN-PIE HEADQUARTERS 
“No matter how ran 4 pies Os big hae oy will ante 


there won’t be nom ; sage Sears emp oh + Sonny. Go 
ead o 


Strange to say, sugar was regarded as’a 
medicine for some time after its introduc- 
tion into Europe. “Like as an apothecary 
without sugar’ is a proverb that comes to 
us from Spain. The crudest methods still 
prevail throughout India for the extraction 
of the juice of the cane and its manufacture 
into sugar. The picture shows one of the 
crude extracting mills that are still in 
general use among the native farmers of 
India. 


Attention! You are failing to get 100 per 

cent value from The Farm 
Journal unless you read every advertise- 
ment in this paper, from one cover to the 
other. 





one and five days 
>» old, on June 22, 1927. 

The straight distance 
from Labrador to the 
coast of France is 
about 4,200 miles—a 
remarkable record 
for so young a bird, 
or for any other. 


7< Ohio, sent in this 
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A BUSHEL OF PUPS 
In cur phew coment, which ended sometime 


~Fge y our friend, 
done with a bushel a ae ek 


patience and a came 





Don’t Throw There is an enormous pub- 
Stones lic-school building being 

erected in Berlin, which «is 
to be constructed practically of glass. The 
frame will consist of steel and concrete, 
with outside walls of heavy plate glass. The 
partitions separating the class-rooms will 
also consist of glass. The idea is to bring 
as much sunlight and cheer to the teachers 
and pupils as possible. It looks like an 
excellent idea, as the more sunlight chil- 
dren receive, the better their health will be. 


Good Our Folks will be interested 
Advertising to know that cross-sections 

cut from’a giant sequoia tree, 
in Sequoia Nationa] Park, have been sent 
to many parts of the world. The sections 
are twelve inches thick and weigh about 
one and one-half tons. It isestimated that 
the tree from which they were cut sprouted 
about 2,000 years ago. When we think of 
the age of some of these giant redwood 
trees, we realize what our little 





So Should Wise men keep hogs as much 
You as a quarter of a mile from 

the house. No. bad smell ever 
comes from the porkers to trouble the folks 
at the house. Another advantage of keep- 
ing the hogs some distance away on pasture 
is less trouble from internal parasites. 


Look Into A good many farm wells have a 
This very low water level. With the 

passing of the years this level : 
has grown lower, so that in time of fire the 
water supply is too small to. last, afid the 
buildings are doomed. When wells are low 
is a good time to sink them lower, so that 
the supply will he more nearly adequate for 
times of crisis. 


‘1898, when the first check! list of 


life amounts to. 


Home Until lately, we 
Decoration never thought of 
bringing _lily-of- 


the-valley bulbs into the house 
and having them bloom in the 
winter. Now we know that if 
we put the bulbs into a recep- 
tacle at least four inches deep 
and pack them with thoroughly 
moistened bulb-fiber, we will 
have beautiful blooms in about 
three weeks—provided the roots 
have been frozen. 


Safety First Dan Crawford, the 

renowned mission- 
ary to Africa, lost his life because he neg- 
lected to put iodin or some other good 
disinfectant on a scratch on one of his hands. 
It is never safe to fool with a’thing like that. 
Better look out for every pinprick; and 
then, too, keep your blood im good order. 
That is a secret worth more than anything 
else that might be said. 


May They We haven't counted them, 
Ever Increase but it is said that 

native to the United 
sow sina 1,177. This is an increase 
573 varieties over the number known 


Hille 


trees was issued by the United States 
service. 
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IN 13 MONTHS --- 
NEARLY A MILLION 
MEN HAVE CHANGED 
TO CHESTERFIELD ! 





AND HERES WHYy: 


We STATE it as our honest 
belief that the tobaccos used in 
Chesterfield cigarettes are of 
THEY SATISFY finer quality and hence of better 
and yet THEYRE MILD taste than in any other cigarette 

at the price. 
Liccerr & Myers Topacco Co. 
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he first thousand miles 


FULL BODY This year . . . your choice of motor oils is second only in importance 
to your choice of cars. 

For engines of 1928 are faster . . . they “‘turn over’’ more times 
in a given second. They run hotter... more explosions . . . higher 
compressions. Only a motor oil with full viscous body can “‘stand 
~ up’ under this high-speed heat; only a motor oil as fine as golden 
IN ALL GRADES Texaco can give your new engine the thorough lubrication it must 
have at all times . . . under all circumstances. 

More than ever this year, the first 1,000 miles . . . and the oil 
you use... will determine your engine's performance during each 
of the thousands of miles to come. 

From the first mile on, use Texaco Motor Oil. Free of tars, of 
paraffin wax and cylinder stock, Texaco flows in coldest winter .. . 
lubricates thoroughly and dependably at all temperatures. 

Wherever you see the Red Star and Green T, ask to see the Texaco 
Lubrication Chart. It will specify the grade of Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil authorized for your new engine. 


TEXACO 


eo GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 






4 





The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Texaco Petroleum Products 















































Have you ever tried 


the Pillsbury Basic Recipe Method? 
It shows you how to make a hundred 
delicious foods from only four basic 
recipes. Now you can easily serve 
a greater variety of baked delicacies 
— housewives continually tell us it 
is the most convenient and success- 
ful baking method they have ever 
found. We will be glad to send 
you the whole method free—write 
for our booklet, “100 Foods from 4 
Basic Recipes.” 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIs, MINNESOTA 


When ordinary fi flour fails, change to 


Pillsbury's @ 


Even good cooks 
have little mishaps— 


‘Dar of those telephone conversations that last forever — 
while the cinnamon rolls that should have been in the 
oven ten minutes before are still rising, rising, rising ... . 


This might have meant a baking failure. If her flour had been 
of the sort that must be timed with a stop-watch, her rolls might 
have been rather sad—lacking in flavor, coarse in texture. 


But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour milled to a 
higher quality than is required by the ideal conditions of a 
laboratory test. It is milled to meet the demands of the every 
day home kitchen, where minor accidents will happen to the best 
of cooks. It is a flour of generous quality—trifling accidents, 
such as might upset a flour less perfectly milled, have no effect 
on the things you bake with Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is milled. It is 
made from wheat bought by men who ransack the country for 
just the proper grade. It will bake anything you want—good 
bread and biscuits, or delicious pastry—with absolute certainty. 
And it will rise to an emergency because it has more strength 
and a higher quality than you usually need. 
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Bread 


Fl r Generous quality - for eee 
e & Ou. bread biscuits and pastry mv atell 








